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Industrial Groups 


Report Decrease 


Ih Employment 


Hepartment of Labor Finds 
1.8 Per Cent Reduction | 
From May to June in 13 


Lines Surveyed 





Increase in Demand 


For Some Workers’ 





* 
Employment Service Records 
a Greater Activity in Public 
| Works, Agriculture and 
’ Utilities Improvements 





‘A decrease of 1.8 per cent in employ- 
ment and of 2.7 per cent in earnings from 
May to June in 13 industrial groups, 
based 6n reports received from 39,903 
establishments, is shown in a report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, made _ public 
July 16. 

Excluding manufacturing, the report 
states, the total of the remaining 12 in- 
dustrial groups shows but slight change 
—a decrease of 0.3 per cent in employ- 
ment with an increase of 0.3 in pay roll 
totals. 

There was an increase in demand for 
certain classes of labor during the month 
of June, however, according.to informa- 
tion made available July 16 by the United 
States Employment Service, of the De- 
partment of Labor. This’ demand was 
attributed to increased activity in munic- 
ipal improvement programs, road con- 
struction, agriculture and public utility 
work. 

Effect of Seasonal Influences 

Seasonal influences accounted for the 
reduction of industrial activity, accord- 
ing to the Employment Service. 

A summary of the employment s#tua- 
tion, prepared by the Employment Serv- 
ice, follows in full text: 

“An increase in the demand for cer- 
tain classes of labor developed in June. 
There was little change in the indutrial 
situation in the country, and quite a num- 
ber & plants and factories worked on 
part-time schedules, with curtailed forces 
engaged. Seasonal influences, such as 
mid-year inventory taking and the com- 
mencement of vacation periods, were re- 
sponsible in some instances for this re- 
duction in industrial activity. Building 
continued in fair volume, but with a 
plentiful supply of building-trades men 
vailable in all localities. The 1930 

unicipal improvement programs are 
mow well under way and have provided 
employment for many skilled and un- 
skilled laborers in the various cities and 
towns. 


. 


Road Building Increases 

“There was an increase in the volume 
of road construction and a large number 
of men, previously unemployed, were ab- 
sorbed. The demand for labor increased 
in the agricultural sections and many 
migratory workers were given employ- 
ment in connection with the grain har- 
vest that started in the wheat belt. 
lic-utility work, including telephone and 
power line extensions, continued in good 
volume, affording employment to quite 
a number of men. The installation of 
natural-gas pipe lines created a demand 


for some laboyers. A surplus of labor 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Cost of Plant Disease 
Billion and Half Yearly 


Estimate of Annual Ravages Is 
Made by Federal Specialist 











Plant diseases cost the United States 
$1,500.000,080 annually, Dr. R. J. Has- 
kell, plant pathologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, said in a statement made 
public by the Department July 16. 

Dr. Haskell will present a paper on 
the value of surveys of plant diseases 
at the first inter-American conference 
on .agriculture, forestry, and animal 


industry at Washington, D. C., in Sep-| 


tember, the Department announced. 

he statement follows in full text: 

ne_and a half billion dollars annually 
js the average amount of the injury plant 
diseases do in the United States each 
year, says Dr. R. J. Haskell, plant path- 
ologist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who is in charge of the 
.plant disease survey of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Other nations suffer 
proportionate losses, although statistical 
information is lacking in many countries. 
In Canada the estimated annual losses 
average about 15,000,000 English pounds. 
England estimates that plant disease 
takes an average of 10 per cent of the 
value of its plant products. 

It is from this viewpoint that Dr. 
Haskell will participate in the discussion 
of some of the problems of plant path- 
ology which will be considered next Sep- 
tember at the first inter-American con- 
ference on agriculture, forestry and 
animal industry at Washington. He will 
present a paper entitled “Relation of 
Survey Work to a Plant Disease Re- 
search and Control Program,” which will 
serve as the basis for round-table dis- 
cussions of the problem. Dr. Haskell 
considers survey work of high impor- 
tance and emphasizes the value of 
international collaboration in checking 
and eradicating plant diseases. 

Dr. Haskell cites many instances of 
severe losses of agricultural wealth 
as the result.of disease. “It is esti- 
mated,” he says, “that the United States 
wheat crop is reduced by about 97,000,000 
bushels a year, on the average, by rusts, 
smuts, root rots and other diseases. The 
gorn crop is curtailed by approximately 
271,000,000 bushels and white potatoes 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) » 
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Adoption of the proposal to accept, 


| unadgressed advertising matter for de- 
l\livery by mail carriers of city delivery | 
offices is considered “impracticable and | 
inexpedient” by the Post Office Depart-! 
ment, it wrs announced July 16 by! 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown. 
The announcement follows in fuli text: | 
This subject has been before the De- 
| partment a great many times and briefly 
involves the furnishing to advertisers the 
|number of post office box holders, the 
numbers of the different city letter-car- 
rier routes, and the number of stops 
on each route and would enable the ad- 
vertisers to make up their advertising 
matter in packages labeled to the box) 
|} sections or route numbers, each package | 
| to contain a number of pieces correspond- 
| ing with the number of boxes in a section | 
| and the number of patrons on the routes, 
{such mail not to be addressed in any| 
| manner whatsoever. 
| « 
| * e R . 
Illinois to Register _ 
| 


- ‘Frackless Trolleys’. 


As Motor Vehicles 


‘Attorney General Carlstrom 
Rules Street Car Buses 
Come Under Provisions of 
State Vehicle Act 














State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 16. 
The attorney general of Illinois, Oscar | 
|E. Carlstrom, is of the opinion that trol- | 
ley buses must be registered under the 
ey : 
| provisions of the motor vehicle act and 
that their exclusion from these require- 
ments of the law can be made only, if 
at all, by express legislative enactment, 
according to an opinion by the secre- 
tary of state, William J. Stratton. 

(Previous opinions relating to_ the 
necessity of licensing the “trackless 
trolley” have been given in the State of 
Maine, where it was held that both the 
vehicle and the operator must be li-| 
censed; in the State of Indiana, where it | 
was held that the vehicle must be li-| 
censed but not the operator; and in the| 
| Sti te of Washington, where the ruling | 
was that the “trackless trolley” sis not 
a motor vehicle and need not be licensed. | 
IV U. S. Daily, 3409.) 

Mr. Carlgtrom’s opinion was requested 
| bv the secretary of state following re- 
|ceipt of a communjcation from the geti- 
eral counsel jof the Chicago Surface 
Lines, J. R. Guilliams, who stated that 
there is “a serious legal question 
whether the definition of the term ‘mo- 
tor vehicle’ contained in section 1 of the 
motor-vehicle law applies to trolley bus 
street railway extensions.” 

Mr. Guilliams refers to an opinion of 
the attorney general of the State of 
Washington, “cgnstruing a somewhat 
similar statute’ and holding that a li-| 
lcense was not required for trolley buses 
or their operators. 

Part of Systems 

“The language of the order of th: 
Illinois commerce commission under 
which said trolley buses have been in-| 
stalled,” Mr. Guilliams wrote, “would | 
Apparently indicate the intention of that 
body that trolley buses should be con- 
sidered as subject to the same regula- 
tory laws as street cars.” : 

The commission’s order is quoted as 
follows: “It is further ordered that 
trolley bus street railway extension 
lines be, and shall become, and consti- 
tute, a~legitimate part of the street 
railway systems of the Chicago Rail- 
ways Company, and its receivers, and 
form a part thereof and of the Chicago 
Surface Lines.” e ‘ a 

The attorney general in his opinion 
quotes from the statute the section de-| 
fining the term “motor vehicle.” 

“The said section,” he says, “excludes | 
‘cars of electric and steam railways and 
other motor vehicles running only upon} 
fixed rails or tracks.’ 

“If this language can be construed to! 
include trolley buses used on street rail-| 
way extension lines, such buses are, of} 
course, free from the license require-| 
ments of the motor vehicle act. 

“Jt goes without saying that the motor 
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'to those districts it may be seized. 


| requested, 


Naval Radiograms F rom Europe 


Mail Delivery of Circulars 
Lacking Addresses Opposed! |s Said to Be 
| Postmaster General Brown Holds Proposal Would Add to 


Postal Department Burdens and Is Impractical 
And Inexpedient 








One piece each would then be put in 
each post office box and delivered to each 
stop on all carriers’ routes. The subject 
was fully considered in the postal rate 
hearéngs before the special joint sub- 
committee on postal rates in 1925 and 
at that time the Department took a posi- 
tion opposed to the suggestion. 

Recently the subject was revived by 
certain large mail users and in an effort 
to acquaint itself with the most recent 
attitude of postmasters the Department 
addressed a questionnaire to a list of 
postmasters in larger cities. While this 
was entirely a departmental matter, the 
circulation of the questionnaire became 
known to the press and has occasioned 
considerable adverse comment. 

After a recohsideration of the plan 
the Department has come to the same 
conclusion as was reached in 1925 and 
has advised the proponents as follows: 

“While there may be some advantages 
in the plan suggested by you, the disad- 
vantageous features of the procedure are 
such as to make its adoption imprac- 
ticable and inexpedient. 


Unauthorized by Law 


“Among the objections to the accept- 
ance of unaddressed mail, the following 
are cited: 

“Not only is there no provision of law 
authorizing the acceptance of unad- 
dressed matter, but the various statutes 
pertaining to mail matter contemplate 
that it shall be addressed. This require- 
ment has been long established and has 
constituted a fixed policy as evidenced 
by the regulations on subject declaring 
unaddressed matter to be unmailable and 
prohibiting the delivery of such matter. 
(Paragraph 1(b). section 469, Postal 
Laws and Regulations.)~ 

“The acceptance of unaddressed mat- 


|ter would result in much confusion, par- 


ticularly in the case of its being missent 
or in the event of packages becoming 
untied and the individual pieces scat- 
tered in the mails. 

“It would place upon the postal service 


J 


, 
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Bandit Activities Menace 
Chinese Cocoon Industry 


The bandit menace is satd to be caus- 


ing considerable difficulty to the Chinese } 


cocoon industry, according to a report 


from Shanghai silk merchants, the De-} 


partment of Commerce is informed in a 
dispatch from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Harold D. Robinson at Shanghai. 


At this season of the year Shanghai} 
their | 


silk merchants remit money .to 
agents in the interior producing’ areas to 


buy cocoons for shipment to Shanghai. | 
At the present time the foremost cen- 
|ters such as Soochow, Wukiang, Sung- 


kiang and Huchow have become infested 


with bandits which it said causes mer-| 


chants to fear that if they sent money 
For- 
eign insurance companies have insured 
these cash remittances in past years at 
very reasonable rates but they have re- 
cently announced an increase in premium 
by as much as 200 per cent. 

The silk merchants have appealed to 
the central government for protection 


against the bandits and to the insurancas 
|companies for revision of rates, 


but s« 


far, it is said, nothing has 
to relieve the situation. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Tariff Inquiry Into Entry 
Of Fish to Start at Once 


Work on investigation by the Tariff 
Commission into entries of fish and other 
marine products into the United States, 
requested in a resolution (S. Res. 314), 
will begin immediately, it was stated 
orally July 16 by the Chairman, Dr. 
Edgar B. Brossard. 

The resolution, introduced July 3 by 
Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of California, 
and ordered by the Commission July 8, 
requests the Commission to investigate 
“entries of fish: and other marine prod- 
ucts into the United States from the 
high seas in vessels owned, chartered, 
leased. or rented, wholly or in part, by 
aliens, whether or not such aliens are 
domiciled in the United States.” 

“If the work is to be completed so 
reports may be submitted early in tiv 
next session of Congres, as has been 
” Dr. Brossard said, “work 
must begin at once, for there is aa 
enormots amount of investigating io 
be done.” 






Received Over Pacific Route 





Department Says Messages 


Were Transmitted Success- 


fully via ‘Back Door’ as Result of Improved 


Efficiency of 


Equipment 





AVAL radiograms from Europe /[ 
have been received in Washington, 
the “long way around,” in a manner | 
showing the improved efficiency of 
radio apparatus, it was stated July 16 
by the Department of the Navy. 
In recent tests, it was said, messages 
were routed over an airline distance of 
12,441 miles as compared with the 
course across the Atlantic, which is 3,- 
637 miles airline. é i 
“Improved efficiency of the Navy’s | 


radio apparatus has brought méssages 
to the Department from Europe with 
as much ease through the ‘back door’ 
as they arrive via the ‘front door’,” it | 
was stated. y 

“The point in Europe from which the 
messages have been sent isthe radio | 
room of the battleship ‘Arkansas,’ flag- | 
ship of the Midshipmen’s Practice 


Squadron. The ‘back door’ route was 
taken from the ‘Arkansas’ when she 
was en route from Kiel, Germany, to 
Oslo, Norway, and it extended 5,019 
miles in an airline distance across the 
steppes of Russia and Siberia to the 
lower Yangtze River in China, and 
thence 7,442 miles across the Pacific 
Ocean to Washington. Airline mile- 
age via the ‘back door’ totaled 12,441. 

“Radio messages via the ‘back door’ 
were directed to the Chinese River 
Gunboat ‘Luzon’, flagship of the 
Yangtze Patrol, in the lower reach of 
the Yangtze gorges, thence via trans- 
Pacific circuit. The ‘Luzon’, as well as 
the other seven river gunboats serving 
on China river patrol work, is fitted 
with modern 500-watt high frequency 
radio apparatus, the effectiveness of 
which is being proven daily,” 


| 
been done 


| Nitrate Industry Move to Limit Treaty Debate | Damage to Crop 


On Firm Basis 


Organization of New Chilean 
Company Not Expected to 
Affect Materially Business 
In United States 











‘Synthetic Production 
Is Proving Success 





|Foreign Concern Thought to 
Have Been Organized to 
Protect Trade of South 
American Nation 





The nitrogen and fertilizer industries 
in the United States are now on such a 
firm foundation through the successful 
manufacture of nitrogenous products by 


solidation of the Chilean government ni- 
trate interest, with private operation in- 
cluding the Guggenheim interests of 
New York, will not materially affect 
them, the specialist in nitrogen at the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, G. R. Mansfield, stated orally 
July 16. 

Mr. Mansfield said the success 
synthetic processes used in the 
facture of nitrogenous products in the 
United States, which, according to the 
reports and journals from the fertilizer 
industries, disclose that this country is 
fast becoming self-sufficient in its pro- 
duction, may be responsible for the re- 
ported consolidation. This, the Depart- 
ment has heard, represents the establish- 
ment of a $375,000,000 company, called 
the Chile Nitrate Co., in which the 
Chilean government is reported to be a 
partner to the extent of 50 per cent of 
the stock. A consequence of the merger 
is the elimination by the Chilean govern- 
ment of the export tax on nitrate and 
iodine, which amount to something like 
$30,000,000 annually, 

Outlook Optimistic 

Statements from the National Fertili- 
zem Association, and articles appearing 
in the American Fertilizer Journal are 
optimistic in respect to the future self- 
sufficiency of the industries of the United 
States in manvf?vturing nitrogen, Mr. 
Mansfield pointed out. It has been 
shown, he explained, that in 1900 the 
United States produced 13 per cent of 
what it required; in 1910, 18 per cent; 
in 1913, 25 per cent; in 1928, 50 per cent; 
| and in 1929, it was estimated that it pro- 
| duced 65 per cent. Mr. Mansfield called 
attention to a statement 
executive secretary of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, Charles J. Brand, in 
which it was predicted that American 
industries in 1930 will produce 80 per 
cent of the nitrogen used by them. 

Since the climate and soil of the 
United States are not conducive to soil 
deposits of nitrogen, Mr. Mansfield ex- 
plained that resort te artificial processes 
of manufacture have resulted, 
of Chile climatic conditions 
adapted to the formation of nitrates and 
| has been a large exporter to the United 
| States, he added. 

Exigencies of the World War led both 
the Federal Governthent and private in- 
dividuals to reccrt to artificial manu- 
}facture of nitrogen, Mr. Mansfield 
pointed out. The use of nitrogen in ex- 
| plosives was the primary object. How- 
}ever, since its real value in peace times 
|lies in manufacturing fertilizers and by- 
products, experiments in artificial pro- 
| duction continued, he added. The whole 
; question of the future of Muscle Shoals 
igives evidence of this, Mr. Mansfield 
| said, 


of the 
manu- 


possesses 





» Three Processes Involved 

The artificial production involves three 
processes, Mr. Mansfield explained: As 
a ‘by-product of the coke industry; as a 
result of, the cyanamide process; and 
the synthetic ammonia or Haber process. 
The latter process, said to be cheapest, 
involves the evolution of heat. Ammonia 
results when nitrogen and hydrogen in 
properly proportioned mixtures are 
passed under pressure over a large vat 





Continued on Page 2, Column 7. 
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Argentina Amateurs 


Seek Movie Supplies 








Market for Projectors Report- 
ed by Trade Official 





An active demand exists for amateur 
motion-picture apparatus in Argentina, 
according to an announcement by the 
Departmgnt of Commerce July 16. 

of the annual. sale of approximately 
4,000 units, about 55 per cent is believed 
to be of United States origin, it was 
stated. 

The announcement of the Department 
follows in full text: 

American manufacturers and exporters 
of amateur projectors and auxiliary 
equipment are advised that there is an 
active market for such apparatus in Ar- 
gentina, according to a report received 
from Trade. Commissioner Charles H. 
| Ducote, Buenos Aires. Although Euro- 
;pean manufacturers have been ener- 
getically pushing sales of their products 
during the past year, American ap- 
| paratus has been selling in greatest vol- 
| ume and is best known, the report states. 
Owing to the absence of official sta- 
| tistics relating to imports of cameras 
and projectors accurate figures giving 
| yearly purchases of such equipment may 
| not be given. It is rather difficult to ap- 
| proximate closely the yearly imports as 
|estimates vary as widely as, from 500 
| cameras and projectors per year, to 4,000 
|} such units per year. A consideration of 
| the figures that have been given would 
|seem to indicate that imports do not 
amount to more than 1,000 units per 


year. The-American percentage is be- 
lieved to be about 55. per-cent, 

£ 

a 


artificial processes that the reported con- | 


made by the} 


The coast} 


Begun by Majority Leaders 
‘Agreement Not Reached onProposal to Restrict Discussion 
Beginning July 22; Three Minority Senators 

Speak in Opposition to Compact 





| 
| 
! 





| 
| Senate majority leaders initiated a! (Rep.), of Nebraska, in a reply to Presi- 
move July 16 to limit debate on the} dent Hoover’s refusal to submit to the 
London naval treaty beginning on July! Senate all the papers touching on nego- 
| 22, but beyond preliminary overtures, no | tiation of the compact, and states that 
| agreement was reached during the day’s| ratification is with the explicit under- 
| session, which was devoted to speeches} standing that its language is not modi- 
in opposition to the compact. | fied by any kind of agreement. 

| Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana,} The next two were filed by Senator 
;majority leader, suggested to Senator | McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee on July 
Johnson (Rep.), of California, leader of | 16, in accordance with an intention an- 
| the treaty opposition, that beginning on | nounced the preceding day, and deal with 
July 22, no Senator should speak more | freedom of the seas and British naval 
than once nor longer than 10 minutes on | 4 
the treaty or any pending reservations | guarantee freedom of the seas to neu- 
thereto. Mr. Johnson took the proposal | trals in time of war. The other would 
under advisement but was unwilling to | require the dismantling by Great Britain 
| be bound by such a limitation until Sen- | during the life of the treaty of her navai 
|ator Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, | stations at Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
an opponent of ratification, has returned | Trinidad cand Esquimault. 

to the city. Mr. Moses is expected back | Senators McKellar, Pittman (Dem.), of 
on July 18. 

| So far, ‘three reservations have been 
submitted. The first, by Senator Norris | 


acy 





| 
| 
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Fruit Crops Are Expected | 


Iniformity Lacking 
| To Exceed 1929 Output Unifo " ty 4 i. 
| Production of fruit this year, as indi- In Administration of 


cated by the condition of the crops July 
if will be about 15 per cent larger than 
last year but 10 ‘per cent below the 10- 
pes average, the Department of Agri- 
culture predicted July 16. . 3 
| The apple crop is forecast at 103.9|/Minnesota Official Reports 
}per cent of that of last year. 
| Grapefruit production is estimated to 
| be 140.4 per cent of the 1929 crop, grapes 
117.5 per cent, peaches 101.6, oranges 
126.1, and almonds 242.3. 

Improvement over last year is cred- 
ited by the Department largely to better 
prospects in the north Atlantie and west- 
ern States for all the generally grown 
fruit crops except peaches. 

(Full text of the Department's 

statement will be found on page 13.) 





Distribution of Revenues 
For Roads 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 16. 
There is no semblance of uniformity 
;or standardization in highway adminis- 
tration or in the collection and distribu- 
tion of highway revenues among the 48 
States, according to a statement issued 
| by the Minnesgta commissioner of high- 


Passenger Business 
a al “ | ways, C. M. Babcock. vw 
Of Air Lines Tripled |, 2+ coven, fe oid, ip sented 











‘Department of Commerce 
Shows Doubling Also for! 
Volume of Mail in 1929 | 


chairman. ’ 
The. statement. follows in full text: 


two decades, and traffic laws are also 
tending towards uniformity, there is no 











Air-mail poundage last year almost) semblance of uniformity or standard- 
doubled the amount carried in 1928,/jzation in highway administration or in 
jwhile the air-passenger business in-/|the collection and distribution of high- 


| creased approximately three and one-half | way revenues. This is the conclusion to 
times, according to statistics compiled | he reached from a report made to the ad- 
|by the Aeronautics Branch of the De-) ministration committee of the American 
| partment of Commerce, covering the past | Association of State Highway Officials 
|four years, | by its chairman, C. M. Babcock, of Miy- 
| During the last six months of 1929, it} nesota. The committee met this a 
is shown, the total of passengers carried | jn Chicago. 

|}was twice the total for the first six Twenty-seven States refund part of the 
|months of the same year. During the! license and auto taxes to the counties or 
last four years, it is further disclosed, | other local units and 21 use all of these 


the passenger-carrying business has | funds for the State highway systems. 

grown to approximately 29 times _its Refunds in most cases are from the 
j volume at the beginning of that period.| pas tax. Out of gross revenues esti- 
[he steady increase in passenger- | pated at $430,000,000, a total of $94,- 


carrying business is disclosed by com- 
parisons of tabulated statistics provided 
| by the statistics and distribution division 
jof the Aeronautics Branch. Only 5,782 
| persons were flown over regular air lines 
in 1926, and the gain during the suc- 
ceeding year was only about 3,000 pas- 


000,000 is returned to the counties, town- 
ships or cities and towns. In most 
States where a refund is made, it is 
equal to a 1l-cent gas tax, but in one 
State the counties get 83 cents out of 
5-cent gas tax. 

Refunds of license fees to the counties 





| sengers. . amounted to only $10,932,000 out of gross 
| Miles flown, passengers carried, €X-| receipts of approximately $347,600,000. 
}press and mail transported, and mail Jn one State, however, 87 per cent of 
|payments all increased in 1929 over! the license receipts go to the counties. 


| 1928, although the express increase was 
only 1 per cent. This form of business 
has shown the least progress of all! 
phases of commercial aviation, according 


Refunds of gas taxes to buyers using 
gasoline for agricultural, industrial an 





“om | wide variance. Several States make no 
to the statistics. B Ee . | refunds, while in others the refunds run 
The 115 air lines operated in the} ¢;om one-third of 1 per cent to 30 per 
country during 1929 traveled 135.55 per'| cent, 
cent further last year than they did in| There is no uniformity in admiinstra- 
| tive control or classification of roads. 
] Twenty-two States have no township 
pee systems and six States have no 
} county systems. 


| building outside the incorporated towns 
and cities is handled by the State high- 
way departments, 

Cost of production differences here and| Total mileage of rural roads of all 
abroad in regard to softwood lumber | ¢lasses is given at 2,317,648, of which 
and timber, vegetable oils, canned toma-| 284,961 is reported as improved. The 
toes, confectionery, and laminated prod- | total mileage in the State trunk high- 
|ucts in sheets will be investigated by the| W4y Systems is 273,111, of which 84,871 
Tariff Commission under the direction| are paved, 92,104 surfaced with gravel 
of three resolutions agreed to by the| 
Senate July 16, | 





i 
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Production Cost Asked 
On Variety of Products 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 











Spread of Hay F ever Traced Partly 
To Automobiles and Suburban Life 


Public Health Service Blames These Two Factors for 
Increasing Contact With Weed Pollens Re- 
sponsible for Disease 








5,000,000 people who suffer from such 
maladies. 

Both hay fever and asthma are 
classed among the non-fatal diseases; 
but the suffering and depression ex- 
perienced by the patient are very much 
underestimated by those who are for- 
tunate enough to escape these condi- 
tions. Both diseases are frequently 
dreaded much more than are same of 
the more serious diseases. 

Seasonal hay fever patients not only 
have the prolonged irritation of nasal 
congestion and restless nights to look 
forward to as an annual occurrence, 
but they also usually realize that about 
two-thirds of them some time in their 
life will develop symptoms of asthma. 

It is estimated that about 5 per cent Those who are afflicted with hay 
of -he population of the United States fever and asthma are not only very 
are sufferers from some form of hay | uncomfortable themselves, but their 
fever or asthma. In other words, in 
this country, there are approximately 

\ 


UBURBAN life and the increasing 
popularity of the automobile are 
causing hay fever to gain throughout 
the country, according to a statement 
by the Public Health Service, July 15. 
These two factors bring more peo- 
ple in contact with pollen, which is 
the offending substance in the majority 
of cases of hay fever, it was stated. 
Approximately 5,000,000 people, or 
5 per cent of American population, suf- 
fer from either asthma or hay fever 
or both, it is estimated. Both are 
classed as nonfatal diseases, bu‘ cause 
much suffering and depression to vice 
tims, it was pointed out. 
The statement follows in full text: 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.} 


| bases near the United States. One would} 


Nevada, and Copeland (Dem.), of New} 


Highways by States 


That States Also Differ in| 


committee of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, of which he is} and his 


Although highway engineering’ prac- 
tices have been standardized in the last | ing low prices. 


a | 


d 
other nonhighway purposes show just nd] 


In two States all road | 








Fails to Affect 
Price of Wheat 


M\. McKelvie, of Farm 
ssoard, Says Slack Busi- 
tiess Offsets Factors Nore 
mally Raising Quotations 








Canadian Estimate 
Of Crop Is Reduced 


Situation Is Achte and Re-« 
quires Immediate Action 
Mr. Capper Says After Con- 
ferring with Mr. Hyde 








Following announcement by _ the 
Weather Bureau on July 16 of extensive 
drought and heat damage to small grains, 
it was stated byaSamuel R. McKelvie, 
member of the Federal Farm Board rep- 
resenting grain growers, that all recent 
news of the wheat situation has been of 
the kind that normally would raise wheat 
| prices, but that such factors “have simply 
| failed to function this year.” 

The price-raising factors have been 
offset by slackness in general business, 
he added. 

Stating that he had received reports 
of damage to wheat in the Northwest, 
but had not been advised of the extent 
| of the damage, Mr. McKelvie called at- 
tention to reports that the Canadian crop 
deteriorated frony 82 per cent of normal 
on July 3 to 77 per cent on July 10. 

_ This has reduced the prospective crop 
in Canada from the July 1 estimate of 
| 385,000,000 bushels to about 350,060,000 
bushels, he said. Unfavorable conditions 
}in the northwest such as those reported 
by the Weather Bureau usually extends 
+ Canada, he said, and affects graim 
here, 





Mr. Hyde Consulted 

The proposal by Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, for purchase by the 
| Federal Farm Board of 100,000,000 bush- 
lels of wheat, which was laid before, 
| President Hoover July 15, was taken bee 
| fore the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
| M. Hyde, an ex-officio member of the 
Board, Julv 16, by the Kansas Senator 
colleague, Senator Allen (Rep.). 

Senator Capper and Mr. Allen were 
with Secretary Hyde for an hour “dis 
j cussing the wheat sityation and»prevail+ 
Upon the recommendas 
| tion of the Secretary they will take up 
| the proposition with the Chairman of 
; the Board, Alexander Legge, when he 
returns to Washington July 21. 

“This emergency is acute and requires 
immediate attention,” Mr. Capper said 
following his conference. “Regardless 
of the acreage reduction program, this 
situation must be met in a drastic way. 

“I believe we can stimulate the mar- 
ket now at a time when wheat is in the 
farmers’ hands and farmers can get the 
full benefit of the prices.” 

Secretary Hyde said on July 15 that 
in his view it would not. be practicable 
for the Federal Farm Board, through 
|the wheat stabilization corporation, to 
make further large purchases of wheat 
at this time. 

Small grains were injured by drought 
and heat over the entire Spring wheat 
jarea and part of the Winter wheat belt 
| during the last week, the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
| July 16 in its weekly review of weather 
j}and crop conditions. (The review is 
printed in full text on page 11.) 

Crops east of the Rocky Mountains, 
except in the northeastern States, are 
generally entering a “very precarious” 
state because of persistent dryness and 
high temperatures, the Bureau said. The 
weather for the week was the most un- 
favorable of the present season. Corn 
is in a critical condition, according to the 
| Bureau. . 

Potatoes, truck and minor crops also 
are showing the effects of the dry 
weather generally east of the Rockies, 
but west of the mountains conditions are 
j largely satisfactory, it was said. 


Made-in-New Zealand 
‘Campaign Inaugurated 








Government Aids Drive Seeks 
ing to Overcome Depression 





A “Made-in-New Zealand” week, spone 
sored by various associations with the 
cooperation of fe government, is being 
featured in New Zealand, according to 
a statement issued July 16 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
follows in full text: : 

Low values ruling for most of New 
Zealand’s primary products during ré- 
cent months have resulted in an effort 
throughout the country to stimulate the 
buying of New Zealandymade goods, ac- 
cording to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner at Wellington, Julian B. Foster, 
The government has been cooperating 
with various associations in featuring a 
“Made-in-New Zealand” week, with par- 
ticular attention to the wool industry. ~ 

New Zealand’s exports for the four 
months ended April decr@ased by over 
£8,000,000 (£ $4.86) practically the 
whole of which can be ascribed to the 
slump in wool and dairy produce mare 
kets, notwithstanding the increased pro- 
duction of butter and cheese this sea- 
son. The New Zealand wool committee’s 
official return of the November-April 
roster wool sales revealed a decline of 
£6,870,852 in the dominion’s wool reve- 
nue as compared with that of the 1928-29 
season, 

New Zealand mills purchased to the 
extent of £400,000, employed 2,576 peo. 
ple, and paid in salaries and wages 
£400,000. The value of their products 
amounted to £1,236,000. During the last 
two years’ artificial silk has been more: 
in demand in New Zealand than ever 
before, due primarily.to women prefers 
ving silk knit underwear to that of wool, 
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French Industry 
, Report to Department of 


Commerce States May 
Levels Were Maintained 


During June 





By Daniel J. Regan 


J asActing Commercial Attache, Department of 


ain 
eeu 


Commerce, Paris, in cablegram to | 


i Department 
French commercial and industrial ac- | 
-tivity during June maintained the aver- 
age of the May level with declines in cer- 
tain industries, particularly those af- 


“fected by depressed commodity prices, 
*"but with increased activity in others. 


“and steel production increased, as 
exports, 
“steel was lower, J 1 
“turers are experiencing the awaite 


s 


' spacity. 


The coal market remains calm, with 
production and prices unchanged. Pie | 
did 

of | 
‘ac- 
im- | 
| 


but domestic consumptio 
Machinery man 


provement and are now booked td’ ca- 
The electrical appliance market 


js dull but manufacturers of 


; electrical machinery are unable to meet 


“the city of Paris planning the early con-' roads from the struggling home build- 


demands, necessitating larger imports. | 
Construction activity is unabated with| 


struction of 20,000 workmen’s houses. 
The textile situation, with the continu- 


ang depression im the cotton industry, is) 


aggravated by low cotton prices and a 
slack yarn demand; the wool industry, 


_ however, maintained the firmness of the} 


mands. } 
is generally satisfactory. 


previous month, while silk production has | 
been curtailed to meet restricted de-| 
: “The shoe and leather business | 
The rubber | 
market is inactive and tire prices lower. 
‘Sales of both French and American auto-} 
mobiles show no improvement. 


Treasury Surplus Low | 
Recent supplementary credits granted | 


+ -to cover expenses incurred leave the bud- } 


‘get and the treasury surplus balances 
at a low level. The law opening and | 
annulling credits under the budget of} 


* 1929, promulgated on July 1, leaves an| 
“excess of receipts of only 100,000,000 | 


“4francs under that budget whereas tax re- 


turns in that fiscal year had shown a 
surplus of nearly 7,500,000,000 francs 


‘over budget estimates. 


™) now been exp 


The treasury surplus balance of 19,-| 


000,000,000 francs on Nov. 30, 1929, has 
anded, loaned or earmarked 
Should the 5,000,000,000 francs demanded 
for the national equipment program be 
“approved. It is doubtful, however, that 
‘the latter sum will be set aside imme- 


‘diately as Parliament is expected to ad-| 


journ-before July 14 without approving 
the bill. (Franc equals $0.0397). 


The- city of Paris 4 per cent loan of | 


1,950,000,000 francs was issued success- 
fully on July 4; the proceeds are prin- 
cipally for the redemption of previous 
loans bearing interest from 6 to 8 per 
cent. French corporate security issues 
in June, exclusive of railways, totalled 
2.600,000,000 francs as against 1,210,- 
000,000 in May and 872,000,000 in April. 

The domestic coal market is fairly ac- 
tive while industrial coal remains calm. 
Production is being maintained at a nor- 
mal level and the situation is satisfactory 
especially when compared with neighbor- 
ing,countries. May production amounted 
to 4,622,000 metric tons of coal; 426,000 
tons of coke; and 416,000 tons of briquets, 
Coal imports for the month totaled 2,- 
078,000 tons; coke, 386,000, and briquets, 
126,000 tons. 


Pig Iron Production 


May production of pig iron, amount- 
ing to 899,000 metric tons, set a record 


for the last two years, but market condi- | 


tions continue unfavorable. Exports for 
the first four months of the year were 


wat the rate of 40,000 tons monthly, or a 














































10,000-ton advance over the average for | 


1929. May steel production of 853,000 
tons was the highest since 1928. Excess 
production is being absorbed by exports, 
principally to Belgium and England. 
Declining raw cotton prices, coupled 
with slack demands for yarn are aggra- 
vating the depression in the cotton in- 
dustry. 
ufacturers to maintain their labor sup- 
ply prevent a drastic curtailment of 
yarn production.and weaving mills re- 
port a high percentage of idle looms. 
The sustained firmness of the raw wool 
market supports combed wool prices. 
There is a satisfactory activity 
noils, but the demand for export and do- 
mestic yarn is relatively weak; the wool 
industry, however, is maintaining the im- 
provement evidenced in the previous 
month. Curtailed production in con- 
formity with restricted demand has pro- 
duced a status of equilibrium in silk 


manufacturing by preventing the accum- | 
Normal | 


ulation of excessive;inventories. 
activity continues in the rayon indus- 
try with a firm demand for high quali- 
ties but with prices barely remunerative. 





Chile Reports Increased 
Demand for Road Material 


The effective campaign of the Chilean 
government for better roads has cre 
ated a noticeable increase in the demand 
for machinery, tools, road materials, and 
motor vehicles,. according to a statement 


made public July 15 by the Departmen: | 


of Commerce. 

American manufacturers, it was 
pointed out, have been able to place ma- 
chinery, while orders for cement, iron 
and steel bars, shovels and picks have 
mostly gone to European firms. It is 


estimated that the sale of the bulk of| 


the 3,000 automobiles and trucks, at 
least 95 per cent of which are of Amer- 
ican origin, was made as a result of the 
relatively great improvement in high- 
way facilities, and it is expected that 
the eventual construction of other high- 
ways, the modern paving of streets in 
Concepcion, Temuco, Valdivia, Curico 
and Osorno, will create other markets 


for machinery, automobiles and trutks. | ° 





President Names Members 
Of Conciliation Commission 


George W. Wickersham and J. B. M. 
Hertzog, prime minister of South Africa, 


have been appointed members of the In-! 


ternational Conciliation Commission, be- 
tween the United States and Poland. An 
announcement by the Department of 
State July 16 follows in full text: 
The President has appointed the Hon- 


| his 


- eliminated from the Philippine gov- 


heavy | 


| Although the Philippines is one of the 
j;most healthful places 


| Industrial Schools | 


Efforts on the part of the man- |} 


in | 


1566) 






Phi 
| 
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‘Governor General Davis Advises That Expenses Be Kept 
At Reasonable Level During Year of 
Economic Depression 


A warning against too great expendi-| ent with the available revenues for pub-| 


ture in the Philippines during a year of 
economic depression was given by the 
Governor General, Dwight F. Davis, in 
address at the convening of the 
Philippine legislature July 15. The full 
text of the address was made public by 
the Department of War on that @ate. 

“The present financial condition of the 
| government is sound,” Governor Davis 
said, “and we have been able to main- 
}tain the budget on a strictly cash basis. 
| “The financial outiook for the coming 
} year is not bright,” Governor Davis con- 
;tinued. “The general economic depres- 
sion, now prevailing throughout the 
world, together with the effect of the 
\leaf minor plague, and the typhoons 
which have devastated our coconut, 
hemp and other plantations, will neces- 
sarily affect unfavorably the govern- 
mental revenues.” 

Governor Davis also urged that graft 


ernment. 

“The grafter does not steal from an, 
intangible body called the government. | 
He actually steals schools from the young | 
children, hospitals from the , helpless, 


ers,” he stated. 

An authorized summary of Governor 
Davis’s address follows in full text: 

Cooperation between the executive and 
the legislature have existed during the 
past year, and my relations with mem- 
bers of the legislature have been most! 
friendly both officially and personally. 

The protection of public health is| 
steadily improving, and minor outbreaks 
of smallpox have been suppressed easily. 


in the tropics, 
there is still too much typhoid, dysentary 
and malaria in certain districts. 


Urged for Islands 


I urge the establishment of industrial 
schools which will equip men to be build- 
ing constructors, metal workers, auto- | 
mobile mechanics and in order to do the 
work ordinarily perfor ned by foreigners. 

The penal code is .«chaic and I rec- 
ommend its revision in the light of exist- | 
ing conditions. The act creating a court 
of appeals was not acted upon at the last 
legislature, and since there seems little 
likelihood of its being approved in the 
near future I suggest that you consider | 
the proposal presented last year for the | 
enlargement of the supreme court by 
additional justices. | 


The present financial condition of the | 
country is sound and we have been able 
| to maintain the budget on a strictly cash 
basis. The cash surplus at the end of 
1929 was approximately 10,000,000 pesos. 
The financial outlook for the coming 
year is not bright. The general eco- | 
nomic depression now prevailing the | 
world over together with the effect of | 
the leaf minor plague and the typhoons | 


| which last year and this year devastated 
| our coconut, hemp, and other plantations | 
| will necessarily affect unfavorably the | 
governmental revenues. 

Facing this situation squarely we 
must be exceedingly careful in making 
appropriations. 

Every possible saving in current ex- 
penditures must also be made. A sav- 
ing has beén made by abandoning the 
purchase/ of a park opposite Malacanan. 
The redemption of the Manila port 
works five and one-half per cent bonds 
| will also mean a saving. 

Appropriations for public works must} 
|be scrutinized carefully. I favor the 
largest possible appropriations consist- 
wo ——108y 


President’s Vacation 
Period Is Curtailed' 

















| Plans Call for Two Weeks’ Visit | 
To Rocky Mountains 


President Hoover plans to spend at | 


|least two weeks in the northern Rocky | 
Mountains late in August or early Sep- | 
| tember for the sole purpose of an out- | 
| door holiday and rest, according to a} 
| statement made public July 15 at the} 
| White House on behalf of the President | 
by his secretary, George Akerson. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

On May 9 press representatives were | 
told that the President hoped to take a 
month’s holiday in the western national | 
{parks, beginning Aug. 1. At that t.me | 
| it was anticipated that the work of Con- | 
gress would be completed at a much 
earlier date than has now eventuated. 

The President will require some time 
{in Washington to complete important 
‘matters after the adjournment of the 
| present session. He expects, however, 
to be able to spend at least two weeks in 
the northern Rockies late in August or 
early September, solely for purposes of | 
| an outdoor holiday and rest. 





| 








‘Unemployment Data 
In Census Compiled 


a 








| Preliminary Figures Show 2.3 
| Per Cent Out of Work 





| Preliminary figures on unemployment 
| in many counties and cities in 14 States, 
| with a total population of 8,503,541, show | 
that in these communities there were 
198,444, or 2.8 per cent out of work, 
according to a statement just issued, by 
lthe Bureau of the Census. Indus- 
trial sections of New Jersey, Ohio, and 
| Pennsylvania, as well as agricultural 
sections of other States are listed, it was 
stated. 

Newark, N. J., with a population of 
39,728, was the largest city reported at 
this time, it was shown, and in this city 
there were 21,705 unemployed, while 
| Paterson, in the same State, had a popu- 
|lation of 138,267, and 3,286 jobless, Day- 
ton, Akron and Columbus, Ohio, with 
populations between 200,000 and 290,000, | 
|reported respective number of unem- | 
| ployed as 6,560, 8,983 and 7,130. 
The States, with the number of people | 
| reported and the number of unemployed | 
'in each State follows: New Jersey, 1,- 
| 397,646, unemployed, 49,866; Nebraska, 
| 485,487, unemployed, 3,581; California, | 
817,858, unemployed, 26,511; Kentucky,| 





| the 


jan agricultural country. 


lic improvements. 
The special provinces have been mak- 
ing steady progress. 


Cut off from the! 


stream of western culture largely by| 


differences of religion it was not until 
the beginning of the present century 
that the world current of ideas was open 
to them. The next step is to have them 


| 


do their own policing by recruiting lo-| 


cally the 
police. 
Mindanao, so-called land of promise is 
rather a land of promise unfulfilled—a 
treasure house of national wealth with 
the door kept carefully locked. If a 
Wberal policy of development was adoptea 
towards Mindanao the future would re- 
turn the liberality a hundredfold. 
Philippine labor should build up the 
Philippines rather than other countries. 


local, provincial and insular 


Opportunities must be afforded here so! 


attractive that our labor will stay in 
the islands where it is badly needed. 
Here again the lack of economic deveiop- 
ment is a great handicap. The sugges- 
tion that a commission be appointéd to 
investigate the conditions of our laborers 
in the United States is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The number of civil service employes 


| have increased from 17,334 in 1925 to 21,- 
| 361 


1929. 


is 


While a certain 
natural the total 


in 


. norma! 
increase 


numb 


Much progress has been made in the 
development of our roads but much re- 


|mains to be done particularly in the 


islands of Mindanao, Samar, Leyte and 
other parts of the archipelago. The best 
means of passenger and mail transpor- 
tation will soon be by air. I recommend 
that steps be taken toward the establish- 
ment of adequate landing fields. The 
representatives of the Army and Navy 
of the United States undoubtedly would 
gladly cooperate in this. 


Progress Made 
In Developing Roads 


The expeditious granting of titles to 


| public lands is of vital importance to the 


development of the istands. The delays 


| which have existed since the present sys- 


tem was established seriously prejudice 
public welfare. Last year I ap- 
pointed a committee to study the sys- 


tem and recommend desirable changes. | 


A copy of this report has been given the 
legislature and I strongly 
the early approval of these changes. 
The establishment of sound and ade- 
quate credit facilities particularly for 
the small farmer is vitally necessary to 
I appointed a 
rural credit commission to study this 


| whole subject and through his interest 


in the Philippines I was able to arrange 


| with Dr. Kemmerer to act as adviser on 


that all-important matter. I urge the 
most earnest consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the commission. 


have steadily urged the absolute 


necessity of eliminating graft. Consid- | 


erable progress has been made. Far 
more remains to be done. 

I understand that your joint commit- 
tee which has been making a thorough 
and extensive study of taxation is con- 
sidering the advisability of employing 
experts familiar with the experience of 
other countries and uninfluenced by local 
conditions. I will gladly approve an ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

Provincial and municipal governments 
complain that they suffer delay and loss 
under our present system of making ali 
purchases through the bureau of sup- 
plies. Last year I vetoed a bill pro- 
viding for larger local purchase, partly 
on the ground that I had appointed a 
committee to study the whole subject. 
The committee now has submitted its re- 
port and the administrative reforms rec- 
ommended will be tried out. 

A critical situation now exists regard- 
ing the future adequacy of radio com- 


| munication due to the fact that the éon- 


tract with the Radio Corporation of the 
Philippines expired last May. The gov- 
ernment has no funds with which to 
resume the operation which the company 
had carried on for the past year, and 
the company has consented to continuc 
until Sept. 16 upon which date a new 
contract must be entered into if we wish 
to continue business. 

The greatest need of the Philippines 
is the development of its now idle land. 
It is true that legislation can not of it- 
self develop land. It can, however, im- 


| mediately promote or hinder its develop- 


ment. The responsibility of the legisla- 


ture to present and future generations | and worsted goods, 
It rests on your| cement, 2.4 per cent. 


of Filipinos is plain. 
shoulders and on yours alone. 


recommend | 


| 
| 


j 


er) cg 
{should be kept to an absolute minimum. | St 





lippine Legislature Warned | Industrial Groups 
| Against Excess Expenditures 


Report Decrease 
In Employment 


Department of Labor Finds 
1.8 Per Cent Reduction 
From May to June in 13 
Lines Surveyed 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
prevailed throughout the month, embrac- 
ing practically all trades.” 

(Details, by States, as given by the 
Employment Service, will be found on 
page 9.) 


Of the 13 industrial groups reporting | 


to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 5 
reported increased employment, as fol- 
lows: 
petroleum production, telephone and tele- | 
graph, water-light-power plants, and ho- 
tels. Industries showing decreases for 
the month included anthracite and bitu- 
minous mining, metalliferous mining, 
retail trade, quarrying, electric railroad | 
operation, and wholesale trade. 


Manufacturing industries, based on} 


returns from 13,375 establishments in 54| 


of the principal manufacturing indus-| 
tries, show a decline from 87.7 per cent} 


in May to 85.5 per cent in June (based | 


on the monthly average of 1926 as 100) 
per cent.) Pay roll totals for the same 
industriés declinéd from 87.6 in May to 
84.1 in June, based on the same standard. 
The report of the Bureau of Labor 
atistics follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 


| ports the change in employment in June} 


| 
| 


| 











| shown in five of the 13 industrial groups; | 


as compared with May in the 13 indus- 
trial groups survyed. | 
These per cents of change are basea| 

reports received from 39,903 estab- 
lishments, having in June, 4,958,660 em- 
ployes, whose earnings in one week were 
$131,428,122. The combined total of 
these 13 industrial groups shows a de- 
crease in employment of 1.8 per cent 
and a decrease :n earnings of 2.7 per 
cent from May to June. Excluding man-| 
ufacturing, the total of the remaining 
12 industrial groups shows but slight/ 
change—a decrease of only 0.3 per cent 
in number of employes coupled with an 
increase of 0.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
Manufacturing industries, which have 
shown decreased employment from May 
to June in five of the seven years pre-| 
ceding 1930, reported a dcrease of 2.5) 
per cent in employment and a loss of 4.0 
per cent in earnings. 


Five Show Increases 
Increased employment in June was| 


canning and preserving establishments | 
reporting a seasonal gain of 26.4 per} 
cent in employment, while small increases 
were reported in crude petroleum pro- 
duction, telephone and telegraph, water- | 
light-power plants, and hotels. The re- 
maining eight industrial groups (includ- 
ing manufacturing noted above) showed 
fewer employes in June as compared 
with May; decreases of 8.2 per cent and 
2.2 per cent occurring in anthracite and 
bituminous mining, respectively; metal- 
liferous mining reported a decline of 3.3 
per cent, and retail trade decreased 2.9 
per cent in employment from May to 
June. 

Quarrying, electric-railroad operation, | 
and wholesale trade decreased 0.5 per| 
cent or less in number of employes. The 
figures of the several groups are not 
weighted according to the relative im- 
portance of each group and therefore 
they represent only the employes in the 
establishments reporting. 

The per cents of change in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals noted above in 
manufacturing industries, are based on 
returns made by 13,375 establishments 
in 54 of the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States. These 
establishments in June, 1930, had 3,172,- 
039 employes, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $83,275,148. 


Food Group Improved 
The food group alone showed both im- 


proved employment and increased earn- | 
ings ‘in June as compared with May, | 


the tobacco products and _ nonferrous 


Canning and preserving, crude | 


|based upon information gathered or} 


| Tagged on Gill Covers 


| United 


Proceedings of 








The Congress of t 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


States 


July 16,°1930 


Senate 


HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., 
July 16. A‘ quorum call was an- 
swered by 60 Senators. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, spoke in opposition to ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. (Details on page 1.) 

Senator McNary @¢Rep.), of Oregon, 
called up his resolution, introduced 
July 15, to provide a study by the 
Tariff Commission of the difference in 
cost of production here and abroad of 

| “lumber and timber of western fir, 
spruce, pine, hemlock, or !arch.” The 
resolution was passed without objec- 


tion. ‘ 
A SECOND quorum call showed the 
sc presence of 58 Senators. 





Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
spoke on the treaty. He was followed 
by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York. Senator McKellar presented 
two reservations to the treaty. 

Two resolutions directing investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission, in- 
troduced by Senators Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, and Copeland, werg passec 
without objection. 

Upon the motion of Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, the Senate 
recessed at 4:53 p. m. to 1l' a. m., 
July 17. 


A 
HE HOUSE is not in session having 
adjourned sine die July : 








Growth of Fish | 
Is Ascertained by 
Tagging Specimens 


| 


‘Department of Conservation 
Conducts Investigations 
Of Various Species Dur-, 
ing Spring Months 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, July 16. 

Efforts made by the Fish Division of | 
the Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion to determine the average annual 
growth of fish have developed facts indi- 
cating absence of a consistent rate of 
development, according to a statement 
issued by the division. The division’s 
studies, dedling with rainbow trout, were 


tags placed upon fish which are later re- 
captured. The section of the statement | 
relating to these activities follows in full 
text: 

Of 15 adult trout measured in two suc- 
cessive years, the growth ran from a 
half inch to four inches. 

Every Spring when trout are captured 
for spawn stripping at Junction Dam on 
the Manistee River, they are examined 
for tags. The trout, after the stripping 
and before they are carried on over the 
dam, are tagged with a numbered metal 
tag. Records for each fish show the 
date, location, sex, and length of the fish | 
when tagged. 


Fifteen Recaptured 


! 





| 
| 
| 


it is possible to determine something of 
their migratory or nonmigratory habits | 
and their relative annual growth. 

Fifteen of the fish tagged at Junction | 
Dam in the Spring of 1929 were recap- 
tured this Spring at the same location. | 
Eight of these fish had been placed above | 
the dam after the original tagging, in- | 
dicating that they had gone down below | 
the dam and were coming up again to} 
the same place to spawn. Two of the 
fish had been tagged last year at Stron- 
ach Dam. ‘ 

Practically all of the tagged fish were 
from 20 to 27 inches in length. Three 
of the recaptured fish had grown 4/| 
inches during the past year. Five had 
grown 3 inches and the others from 42-| 
inch to 3 inches. 

Further indications of rainbow trout 
migrations across Lake Michigan were | 
reported by J. P. Marks, assistant super- 
intendent of State fish hatcheries, who 
had supervision of the trout work at 
Junction Dam. 


All trout are tagged on the gill covers. 
Despite the fact that this had been found 
to be the most effective and the least. 
harmful place to place a tag, 50 of the 
2,000 or more fish examined bore evi- 





metals groups reporting increased pay-| 


roll totals coupled with decreases in em- | 
ployment. The vehicle group due largely 
to decreased employment in the automo- 
bile industry reported the greatest de- 
crease over the month period both in 
employment and earnings. 

Twelve of the 54 separate industries 
reported increased employment and 18 


I c ; e 1S 1909 nes : : ; 
industries showed increased earnings in| 12-2 Per cent in earnings in June as 


June. The greatest increases in em- 
ployment were: Men’s clothing, 3.9 per | 
cent; slaughtering, 2.9 per cent; woolen | 

2.3 per cent; and| 
The greatest decreases in employment | 
iy 





Pro posal for Federal Police Force 


Is Described as Unconstitutional 





‘Mr. O'Connell Says Plan Attributed to Elihu Root: 


Threatens Complete Centralization of Power 





The suggestion, attributed to Elihu 


| Root, proposing the establishment of a 


Federal police force because of the exist- 
ence of some communists in this coun- 


try, was declared in a written statement | ‘ ; 
|under the pretext of dealing with al- 


made public July 16 by Representative 
O’Connell (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
embody one of the most violent leaps 
ever taken toward the complete abolition 


of all State rights and the ultimate fed- | 


eralization and centralization of govern- 
ment in Washington.” 

Mr. O’Connell stated that the police 
power is vested in the States and cannot 
be usurped by the Federal Government, 
even indirectly. 
of such a proposal, together with the 
border patrol act, recently 
would tend to the ultimate result “that 
every citizen would have to wear a badge 


of identification giving his name, ad- 
dress, citizenship and past history.” 

Mr. O’Connell’s statement follows in 
full text: 


The alleged 
as reported in the newspapers of July 
15, that a Federal police force be estab- 
lished because of the existence of some 


| communists in our country, embodies one 


of the most violent leaps ever taken to- 
ward the complete abolition of all State 
rights and the ultimate 
and centralization of government in 
Washington. Heretofore, this has been 
done step by step. 


He said the enactment | 





proposal of Elihu Root, | 


federalization | 


Now it looks as} 


orable George W. Wickersham and Gen-| 910,464; unemployed, 15,024; Ohio, 1,298,- | though the federalists were so bold that | 


eral the “lonorable J. B. M. Hertzog, 


| 425, unemployed, 39,141; Nevada, 34,-| 


they would take the final step. 


prime minister of the Union of South/| 642, unemployed, 1,499; Oklahoma, 389,-| gestion would better benefit a Musso- 


Africa, as national 
commissioners, respectively, on the part 
of the United States on the international 


| 655, unemployed, 12,312; Kansas, 300,- 
605, unemployed, 5,903; Missouri, 933,- 


and non-national | 429, unemployed, 5,648; Colorado, 383,-| lini. 


It does not seem possible that any 
student of government could ever forget 


The sug- | 


toms laws and the revenue laws and 
counterfeiting laws and prohibition laws 
is not a parallel whatsoever. They are 
not police forces. 

To establish a Federal police force 
leged communistic activities in this 
country would be going the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its enforcement ma- 
chinery one better. The proposal by 
Congress for the registration of aliens, 
the provisions in the border patrol ‘act 
recently passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the registration of cit- 
izens, and now this proposed Federal 
police, would tend to the ultimate result 
that every inhabitant of our Nation, in- 


son |cluding our citizens, would have to wear 
enacted, 4 badge of identification giving his name, 


address, citizenship and past history. 


One can imagine that the country would | 


be overrun with sleuths and spies, listen- 


ing at the keyholes, with ears cocked on} 
street corners, ready to pounce upon and | 
| incarcerate 


any one uttering a word 
which might inferentially be antagon- 
istic to our Government. 

The citizen on the street corner, argu- 
ing with his friends that everything at 
Washington was wrong and that the 
Government was cuckoo, would be locked 
up as a communist or some equally dan- 
gerous iconoclast. 

The business man in the locker room 
of the golf club, arguing that the Senate 
should adjourn, or that the President 
should quit, or that the form of our 
Government was all wrong, 
seized by these Scotland Yarders. 

While we refuse to recognize the pres- 
ent regime ip Russia, there are many 
proposals bv otherwise thoughtful cit- 


ommission provided for under the terms | 565, unemployed, 6,966; New Hampshire,| that police power is vested in the States |izens to ‘ .ke many a leaf out of the 
of the treaty of conciliation between 187,992, unemployed, 4,762; Indiana, 227,-| and cannot be’ usurped by the Federal} books of the history of that country’s 


‘the United States and Poland 


on Aug. 16, 1928. 


signed 


a. 





869, unemployed, 5,119; and Pennsyi- | 
vania, 788,736, unemployed, 17,074, 


Government, even by indirection. 
analogy of officials enforcing the cus- 


j 


The | espionage. 


Sh! The Cossacks are coming! 


» 


would be} 


dences of once having had a tag, which 
| was since torn or rubbed off. 
100 | 





| 
from May to June were seasonal ones 


Sof 26.1 and 14.5 per cent in fertilizers | 
| and | 


; agricultural implements, respec- 
|tively. The automobile industry de-| 
| creased 6.8 per cent in employment and | 


|compared with May. The iron and steel | 
| industry reported 3.3 per cent fewer em- | 
ployes and decreased earnings of 5.5 
per cent. Foundries decreased 2.8 per 
cent in employment and cotton goods | 
| establishments had 3.2 per cent less em-' 
|ployes in June than in the previous | 
month. | 
Monthly Reports Made | 

Employment statistics concerning six 
additional manufacturing industries are | 
now reported monthly to the Bureau, but | 
are not yet included in the Bureau’s 
index. Of these six industries, radio 
alone showed improved employment con- 
ditions, a gain of 11.4 per cent in em- 
| ployes and an increase of 7.5 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. The remaining five 
industries, rayon, aircraft, jewelry, 
paint, and rubber goods, reported de-| 
creased employment ranging from 1.0 to 
3.3 per cent. 

The Mountain geographic division 

alone showed increased employment from 
May to June, and the West South Central 
| division reported the only increase in 
earnings in the nine geographic divi- 
| sions. : | 
_ Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in June, 1930, were 1.5 per 
cent lower than in May, 1930. 

In June, 1930, 10,661 manufacturing | 
establishments reported an average of | 
| 84 per cent of a full normal force, and | 
| an average of 93 per cent of full-time | 
| operation. | 

(A tabular statement of emploj- | 
ment and pay-roll totals in manu- | 
facturing industries, containing come | 
parisons with past periods, as issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
will be published in the issue of 
July 18.) 





Name to Be Proposed 
For Narcotic Institute 


A Joint resolution to name the Federal 
narcotic farm to be established near 
Lexington, Ky., the Stephen G. Porter | 
| Institute after the late Representative | 

|from Pittsburgh, Pa., will be introduced | 
|in the Senate by Senator Smoot (Rep.), | 
of Utah, he announced July 16. 

Under the act of Jan. 19, 1929, the 
|Government will build two_ narcotic | 
‘farms. The resolution of Mr. Smoot will | 
set forth that the late Representative | 
Porter, “author of the above-mentioned | 
law, was interested in the rehabilitation | 
and restoration to health of persons ad- | 
dicted to the use of habit-forming nar- | 

| cotie drugs.” j 


Bureau for Beautification 
Of Roadsides Approved 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July 16. 
The creation of a bureau to direct 
roadside beautification has been approved 
by the New Jersey State highway com- 
mission upon a suggestion offered by the 
ighway engineer, Jacob L. Bauer, who 
said that better results could be obtained 
by placing the work in charge of a land- 

scaping and planting expert. 

The Brunswick pike, from Trenton to 


New Brunswick, has been designated by | 


the commission as a demonstration route 
and an appropriation of $30,000 has been 
set aside for the scenic improvement 
of the stretch, it was announced. 





President Hoover Invited 
To California Celebration 


President Hoover was invited July 16 
to attend the California State Fair and 
Western .States Exposition to be held at 
Sacramento next Aug. 30 to Sept. 7. 

The invitation was extended in behalf 


of the California State Agricultural So- | 
| ciety, by Miss Betty Hinsdale, of Sacra-'of about $12 to $14 a ton on nitrates, 


mento, whose father was a classmate of 
President Hoover at Leland Stanford 
University. 


The exposition is in celebration of the | 


80th anniversary of California’s admis- 
sion into the Union, 





Mr. Hoover Honors 
Von Steuben Memory 


~ 





Expresses Gratitude 





The contributions to American national 


|life that have been made by men of Ger-| Panes: 


man birth or German blood in this coun- 
try was emphasized by President Hoover 
in a message addressed to President von 
Hindenburg of Germany which was made 
public on July 16 at the White House. 
The occasion Was a dinner given July 


|16 in Berlin, Germany, in honor of the 


memory of General von Steuben, at 
which President von Hindenberg was the 
guest of honor. 

The message, in full text, follows: 

His Excellency General Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg, 
President of the Reich: I am happy to 
have this occasion to addre&$s your ex- 
cellency personally and to convey to you 
the friendly greetings of the American 
people. General von Steuben’s invalu- 
able service in the cause of independ- 


}ence is taught in every American school 
|and is gratefully remembered by every! 


American citizen. The people of the 
United States have also never forgotten 
the other great contributions to our na- 
tional life that have been made by men 
of German birth or German blood in this 
country. 
cational ideals and methods, our scien- 
tific and technical thought, and our eul- 
tural and artistic life. They have greatly 


|served the land of their adoption and 


have done honor to the land of their 
origin. \ 


PusitsHep WiTtHoUuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


he 


They have influenced our edu- | 










Nitrate Industry 
Is Said to Be 


~ On Firm Basis 





Organization of New Chilean 
Company Not Expected to 
Affect Materially Business 
In United States 





[Continued from Puge 1.] 
or catalyst. The ammonia is removed 
by condensation or absorption. 

Since the war production of fixed 
nitrogen has rapidly developed im the 
United States, Mr. Mansfield pointed out. 
Fixed nitrogen is the name applied to 
artificially produced nitrogen because it 
is necessary to fix or combine it with 
'other substances to make it commer- 
jcially available for fertilizer, and other 
juses. Fixed nitrogen, Mr. Mansfi 
|said, was produced im a quantity equivfa- 
lent to about 600,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate, of which the United States has 
‘been importing about 1,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Mansfield stated that one of the 
arguments raised by the fertilizer inter- 
ests in opposition to the Muscle Shoals 
project was that by the time it could 
produce effectively, the American nitro- 
gen industries will have become inde- 
pendent, and this great plant then will 
eae a surplus. 

Ah important feature of artificially 
produced nitrogen, Mr. Mansfield ex- 
| plained, is the marketability of numer- 
}ous by-products. These by-products, he 
said, bring in considerable returns, anc 
American industries are exporting them 
to other countries. Among them are 
ammonia, nitric acid, cellulose, celluloid, 
etc. Any fear of foreign competition 
must take this factor into account, he 
| added. 


Effect of Consolidation 

The consolidation will place Chile in 
a better competitive position, but prob- 
ably will have little adverse effect on 
| the United States fertilizer industry, P. 
| E. Howard} in charge of e¢onomic studies 
for the division of fertilizer technology, 
| Department of Agriculture, stated orally 
| July 16. 
Chile has been levying an export duty 


jand the understanding is that this duty 
| will be removed, Mr. Howard said. How- 
ever, the government will expect to off- 
set this loss of revenue, at least to some 
extent, by taking profits in the form of 
| dividends out of the consolidated com- 
| pany, he understands. 
| Mr. Howard sees 

| United States industry. He said it is 
rather his view that the consolidation is 
an effort to save the Chilean industry 
| from the severe competition which it is 


| meeting from nitrogen fixation plants. 


Through the later capture of these fish,| Message to German President | Chilean nitrate exports to Germany have 


been practically eliminated by produc- 
tion, in Germany, and imports into the 
United States are meeting the competi- 
tion of domestic nitrogen fixation com- 


Production Increases 
' Production of nitrates in the United 

States increased greatly in the Jast year, 
| he said, and one plant at Hopewell, Va., 
; which now makes about two and one-half 
|times as much nitrates as the largest 
| Muscle Shoals plant can produce, is dou- 
|bling its capacity. There is an- 
other plant in West Virginia with a ca- 
pacity in excess of that at Muscle Shoals, 
he said, and the Shoals plant is steadily 
hecoming less of a factor in the fertilizer 
industry because of the growth of private 
production. 

Under the terms of the Chilean law 
authorizing the company, the text of 
which has been received and made avail- 
lable by the Department of Commerce, 
the purpose of the consolidation is to 
reduce production costs with the view 
,of protecting the industry from ‘compe- 
tition of synthetic nitrogen. By it, a 
large number of small plants will cease 
joperation and the advantages afforded 


by the Guggenheim process will be more , 


generally applied in the mining of hold- 
ings contained in yarious fields, accord- 
ing to the reports. 

According to the regional information 
division of the Department, Chile’s ex- 
ports of nitrates in 1929 were valued 
at $114,872,000. Together with copper, 
totaling $105,489,000, they formed 88 per 
cent of Chile’s total exports, it was 
' stated. . 
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” Limitation of Debate on Treaty 


Is Proposed by Majority Leaders| Of Nation Leads _ 
Rest of World 


Agreement Not Reached on Plan; Three Minor- 
ity Senators Speak in Opposition to 
Compact Signed at London 





[Continued f 


York, were the! only speakers July 16. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Pitt- 
man asserted that the treaty parti- 
tions the world into three parts, that 
Great Britain controls the seas from her 
own coasts to Singapore, Japan ail the 
western Pacific beginning at Singapore, 
and the United States, the Western Hem- 
isphere. Japan, he said, is given the 
right to close the open door in China. 


Mr. McKellar Cites 


Washington Conference 


In opening the debate Senator Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, stated that 
previous to the Washington conferencc 
in 1922 America had the largest navy 
and because of this Great Britain haa 
favored the conference. Following the 
conference Great Britain kept the flower 
of her navy while America sank 835,060 
tons, he said. 

“Never in all history was such a naval 
victory had over the United States as in 
the ‘Victory in 1922 at the Washington 
conference,” Senator McKellar declared. 
“The United States got absolute infer- 
jority to Great Britain.” He pointed 
out that Great Britain came out of the 
conference with 22 battleships to Amer- 
ica’s 18. 


“Under the present treaty we are de-| 


prived of the right we now have to get 
parity with Great Britain in battleships,” 
he continued. “If the treaty is ratified, 
the right of America to build two more 
of the Rodney Nelson class is taken away. 
Instead of bringing about present parity, 
it assures inferiority.” 

The Washington conference resulted 
in “the greatest injustice ever done to 
America,” Mr. McKellar said further. 
“Over $500,000,000 of American tax- 
payers’ money went to the bottom of 
the sea,” he added that, though now Great 
Britain is to scrap 133,000 tons and this 
country but 73,000 tons, “vet we are 
still in an unpardonable position of in- 
feriority.” 

—Upon Senator McKellar questioning 
why a record of the London conference 
transactions had not been kept and made 
available, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, said that while a record has 
not been provided, the State Department 
is engaged in printing a volume of its 
views concerning the London conference. 

He pointed out that proofs of the book 
“have been accorded to one admiral 
friendly to the plan adopted by the 
American delegates and secretly guarded 
by him, and will be delivered to the pub- 
lic and the Senate after action on ‘the 
treaty has been taken.” 


‘Policy of Secrecy’ 
7] T . 
Termed Un-American 


; Declaring that the policy of secrecy 
is contrary to American principle, Sen- 
ator McKellar said that the use of 
secrecy in regard of the treaty “is the 
reason why it is a sham, the reason why 
only three of the five powers signed it, 
the reason why we almost brought on 
war between France and Italy when the 
treaty was in the making.” 

“The public business should be trans- 
acted in public,” he continued. “The 
American people don’t want their busi- 
ness transacted in secret.” 

“I don’t believe that ‘Admiral Stim- 
son’ knows how to run and control 4 
naval defense,” Senator McKellar said, 
preferring the opinion of the Navy Gen- 
eral Board to that “one individual.” 

“Great Britain thinks the 6-inch gun 


is better. If she does, why does she 
lay so much stress on our not building 
8-inch cruisers? 

“We allow them to say the kind of 


guns we ought to fight them with.” 

The ships we are permitted to build, 
he continued, will cost $773,000,000, ani 
many of them are ships which our ex- 
pert# say we do not need. 

“Talk about reducing taxes,” Mr. Mc- 
Kellar declared. “This treaty prograia 
will cost us $1,500,000,000. There’ll be 
no reduction in taxes, but instead we 
will have the greatest building we have 
ever had. We ought not to undertake 
this tremendous building under the 
treaty. 

“In my judgment the treaty of Wash- 
ington, as bad as it was, as indefensible 
as it was, was not as bad and indefensi- 
ble as this treaty of London. Every little 
word in this treaty has a meaning all its 
own and when you pry into it you find it 
out.” 

Upon mention by Senator McKellar 
that the American delegates had _ pre- 
vented at London discussion of the ques- 
tion of freedom of the seas, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), 0” Montana, asked if the British 
had wanted to discuss the subject. 


Freedom of Seas 


Of Vital Importance 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
one of the delegates, stated that the Brit- 
ish showed no more disposition to take 
up the matter than the American dele- 
gates. 

Mr. McKellar asserted that the repre- 
sentatives of this country had refused to 
discuss the subject. He declared that 
“freedom of the seas, so far as peace is 
concerned? is of vital importance. The 
freedom of the seas is necessary as an 
international policy for the United 
States.” 

_A rough draft of his proposed reserva- 

tion to the treaty to provide freedom 
of the seas was read by the Tennessee 
Senator. The reservation as read pro- 
vides as a condition to ratification that 
it be understood the contracting powers 
in peace and in war shall give to all 
nations absolute freedom of the seas out- 
side of territorfal waters and guarantee 
in time of war to all neutral nations 
the right to ship their goods to belliger- 
ents or neutral nations without inter- 
ference. 

“Pass that reservation and I for one 
will support the treaty,” said Senator 
McKellar. “We ought to do it in de- 
fense of American rights.” 
Treaty Criticized 
By Senator Pittman 
the floor after 


Senator Pittman took 


Mr. McKellar, urging the importance to 


the Senate of the papers that have been 
refused it by President Hoover, arguing 
that under the Constitution there are no 
grounds for the impression that the Sen- 
ate should only ratify acts of the Presi- 
dent. 

“No treaty is better than a dangerous 
treaty,” he said. “The States depend 
upon their representatives in the Senate 
to protect them. The Senate cannot be 
certain of the interpretation unless it is 
supplied with the discussion of what sur- 
reunded the writing of every word and 
phrase.” 


Hop Production 





Commerce Specialist States 
That 1929 Crop Was Larg- 
est Since World War; Ex- 
ports Decline 


rom Page 1.] \ 


Under the circumstances, he said, the 
reservation of Senator Norris (Rep.), of, 
Nebraska, is essential, because the Presi- 
dent is “unwilling to place confidence in 
the Senate.” Such a lack of coordina- 
tion in the two treaty-making powers 
is deplorable, he stated. 

“When the early personal negotiations 
were begun between Mr. MacDonald and 
the Chief Executive of the United 
States,” interposed Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, “the fear was ex- 
pressed in many countries that we were 
about to begin another balance of power 
arrangement. 

“I do not share .that fear, but the 
presentation of the documents, more 
than any declarations by the British gov- 
ernment or by the, Government of the 





The United States, recovering the 
position held prior to the war, is once 
again the largest producing country of 
hops in the world, ic wasgstated orally 
July 16 by Felix T. Pope of the food- 
stuffs division, Department of Commerce. 
In some years, he said. the British crop 
has been the larger but the average for 
the pa... three years in favor of the 
United States. 

According to Mr. Pops, last year’s crop 
was the largest ::nce the war, aggregat- 
ing 33,220,000 pounds, as compared with 
32,944,000 pounds in the previous year. 
Prior to 1918, notwithstanding the large 
production about four-fifths of the total 
fre- 


is 


United States, or by both combined, CTeps were consumed locally and 
would have removed, once and for all quentl~ imports were almost as great as 
time, any suspicion that the London ¢xports. : 


naval treaty had for its ulterior_purpose 
or motive any thought of a balance of 
power arrangement, or alliance.” 


Domestic consumption declined in 1918 
to a mere fraction of what it had been 
and growers were forced to find a for- 
eisn market for their product, shipments 
re:ching more than 20,000,000 pounds in 
1925. For the past three years, how- 
ever, there has apparently been a steady 
increase in local disappearance reaching 
a total of 26,308,000 pounds in 1928, or 
nearly 7o per cent of the figure for 
1915. 

For a great many Years prior to 1916 
the United States was the largest pro- 
ducer of hops in the world, the 1915 pro- 
duction being about 53,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly 30 per cent of the world produc- 


Partitions Control 
Of World, He Says 


“That suspicion continued all the way 
through the conference over there and 
}exists now,” said Mr. Pittman. “This 
treaty does not provide for an alliance, 
I suppose, but it certainly provides for 
a partitioning of the control of the world 
into three parts. There no doubt 
about that. There is not any question 
but that Great Britain controlled every- 
thing, fromAhe vicinity of its coast clear 


Is 


around to Singapore, the Mediterranean, tion. Beginning with 1917, production de- 
the Indian Ocean, everything. clincd sharply reaching the low point of 


Q92 


Joo. 


less thaa 20,000,000 pounds in 1 

With the increased loca! disappear- 
ance exports have declined steadily be- 
ing less than 8,000,000 pounds in 1929. 
Imports have also declined from a pre- 
war average of 6,125,000 pounds to 765,- 
000 pounds in 1929. This, however, is a 
slight increase over both 1927 and 1928. 

It was pointed out that United States 
hops are exported to more than 50 dif- 
ferent countries in all parts of the world. 
Great Britain is by far the best market, 


“It is equally true, of course, that the 
United States will be dominant along 
the American continent. It is not a very 
great gift because it has been dominant 
along the American continent ever since 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

“There is no doubt whatever, and no 
naval expert would ever deny it, that 
this treaty grants to Japan absolute 
domination of the Western Pacific ocean 
north of Singapore. There is no doubt 

“whatever that this treaty permits Japan 


to abolish the open door for China. b : 
Those are questions of policy, as to having taken more than 50 per cent of 

a ; r . ve , a ( « YY ‘ts ’ wo F ans as 
whether you object to it or not. the total exports in 1929. Canada was 

“There may be grave doubts in the second, having taken 2,461,000 pounds. 

minds of a great many as to whether on World production of hops, it was ex- 
not Japan should ever have had the ratio plained, shows a_ steady increase, the 
of 5-3 if it is based on the need of a average for the years 1921 to 1925, in- 
navy. The United States has far more clusive, was less than 100,000,000 pounds, 


while the preliminary estimate of the 
1929 crop is about 165,000,000 pounds, the 
increases having occurred in the large 
hop consuming countries of Europe, the 
United Kingdom %howing an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent over the previous 
year. 

en 


than twice as much to protect as Japan 
has. Japan has one front and we have 
two. There is only one nation of which 
Japan has ever been afraid, if she 
afraid of any, and that is the United 
States, and we are as far away from 
Japan as Japan is from us, and, having 
surrendered the right of fortification of 
there 


our possessions in her vicinity, David A. Reed on page 111 of the Con- 
seems little reason for fear. gressional Record of July 11, 19380: Now, 
Senate Surrendering therefore, be it 

“ . Resolved by the Senate, that as a 


condition to the ratification of the fore- 
going treaty by the United States, it is 


Powers, Is Claim 
“I contend that this treaty is insig- 


e : . th rrendering understood and agreed that hereafter 
nificant in ST een send aa ps saeae the high contracting parties in both 
the checks of the Constitution, the ec®® times of peace and of war will respect 


provided by requiring the consent of two- 


7 5 the rights of all neutrals to the absoiute 
thirds of the Senate to any treaty that £ 


“ * . . . 

. } ‘anent freedom of the seas outside of terri- 
has been before a ig ig the a Ben torial waters; and it is further expressiy 
time. That is exactly the precedent We Understood and agreed that each and all 


are establishing at the present time and 
every Senator in his heart knows it. 
“The President has established the doc- 
trine, which he announced when-he an- 
swered the Foreign Relations Committee, 
that the Senate is concerned only with 


of said high contracting parties will 
guarantee among themselevs and as tar 
as they can to other nations, the neutral 
rights of ‘all neutral nations and theil 
nationals to ship their goods, wares and 
merchandise on the high seas, in times 


the language of the treaty. That is of peace and war, to and from all na- 
what he told our Committee, and that is tions, belligerents or neutrals, without 
what he has told the Senate and you are jnterference or molestation or injury, 
going to confirm that thing right now. and before this ratification becomes et- 

“I think if ypu give thought to this fective this reservation will be agreed 
thing and will'be willing to stand a to jn writing by each of the other sig- 
while, he will yield on that point as pafories to said treaty. 


he has vielded on the point of the reser- 
vation offered by the Senator from Ne- 


Reservation Offered 


braska. But we are in too big a hurry Regarding Naval. Bases 

to get away from here. , : 
“What is the hurry; where is the _ The reservation proposed b; Mr. Mc 

emergency? France has announced that Kellar on British naval bases follows 

she will give up her naval program until in full text: 


Britain and the United 
t English speak- 


Whereas Great 
States are the two larg« 
ing nations; and e 

Whereas the United States was at one 


next Fall and Italy is going to suspend 
until next Fall. The treaty has not even 
been taken up by Japan. It is not even 
under consideration in England although 


it has been filed in the house of com- time a colony of Great Britain and se- 
mons.” coat its liberty by revolution after a 
. ong war; and 

Mr. Copeland Opposes Whereas a second war was fought 

a 7 Pee: Beane, 
Withholding of Documents wi Saran Britain in 18h 14; and 

» 1ereas, since le conclusion oO peace 

“It never was intended by the fathers ‘aoe tha ton waiane ave nt = ay 
that there should be kept from the Sen- in Pelandiicet and most. cordial dorms: 
ate information as to treaties before it, | ang 
asserted Senator Copeland (Dem.), of Whereas the two nations are“not only 
New York. “The Senate certainly has | tieq together hy racial and family ties 
coordinate power in the making of @ and ties of kinship, but their business 
treaty. and commercial reiations are so inter 
- “The President himself should be the woven that a war between the two i 
first in his desire to make public the) unthinkable: and 
documents so there would be no sus- VVhereas the Dominion of Canada, a 
picion about secret agreements,” the pritich dominion bordering more than 
Lach +o CENRLOE ccntnened 5 i = = three « ousand miles on the northern line 
xelieve there are any evasions | oe Seiad ‘Minton ak Gee Celiad 
secret documents that amount to much of the United States, anc fk 
; ° States have set a good and peaceful ex- 
but we have a right to have them. I am 


. : . ample by erecting no forts or other war- 
not sure that as Senators we exercise our I ‘ g 


sworn duty unless we do have access to like protection ‘on either side of said 
them.” , border; and 

. . > Ayr ‘ fhereas it is ‘eded that the ere 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Whe os as ; CARERS th A 3 I “6 ’ 
stated that he considered it a violation tion 2 ee " : ners ea 
. “108@ , rr ‘lai Waters ¢ é or- 
for a delegate to the conference, upon Close had oo eee ate! -. A ae 
: ‘ al : -. eign nation is a menace or a ‘eat to 
completing his commission, to have in his <*> . baad hict Ag Boe he : 
possession certain of the secret docu- such nation near which such naval base 

ssess a f ‘ : : 

: : : : s erecte - maintained: and 

ments upon his resuming his position ' erected or maintained; an¢ 


Whereas many years ago Great Brit 


g in as a Senator. . : . 
again as a t ain established a number of naval bases 


When the Senate in its trgaty-making 


power is denied access to these papers close to the territorial waters of the 
. =e . . ~ United States vera. j ie Atlantic 
but members of the Senate who were \ aed Shee —.. _— Atlantic 
executive agents have possession of ®7C 0” aes BN 
them. it is a “strange situation,” Sena Whereas it is unthinkable that Great 
om. 5 s ye § ’ ee = : 

tor Blaine declared “It confuses me, Pritain would desire to continue the 
) co J 2 -al. . 5 . e 

. maintenance of these naval stations so 
‘ she be glad to have that confu- eee 
ond Prectee ph nod ae close to the shores of her friends and 
. ie not President Hoover kinspeople in the United States: Now, 


“Why should 
have entrusted the Senate with these 
papers?” questioned “Senator Copeland. 
“There is nothing new in the Senate hav- 
ing requested the papers. The new 
thing is the refusal to submit them.” 

Senator McKellar’s reservation on free- 
dom of the seas follows jn full text: 

Whereas section 5 in an act of Con- 
gress approved Feb. 13, 1929, provides as 
follows: 

“(1) Tnat the Congress favors a re- 
statement and recodification of the rules 
of law governing the conduct of bellig- 
erents and neutrals in war at sea. 

“(#) That such restatement’ and re- 
codification should be brought about, if 
practically possible, prior to the meeting 


therefore, be it 


Abandonment Urged 


For British Bases 


Resolved by the Senate, that it is spe- 
cifically understood and agreed in the 
ratification of this treaty that during the 
treaty period between the ratification 
hereof and Dec. 31, 1936, that Great 
Britain will, in the interest of peace and 
concord between the two nations, and as 
an assurance of the oft-repeated state 
ment of many of her leading statesmen 
that war with the United States is un- 
thinkable, dismantle and after said date 
of Dec. 31, 1936, not maintain the fol 
lowing naval stations or bases contig- 


of the @onference on the limitation of uous to the territory of the United 
armaments in 1931;” and States: Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trin 
Whereas the American delegates to the idad, Esquimault, and will not bind 


others in the vicinity of said territorial 
waters, and that before this ratification 
becomes effective this reservation will be 
‘agreed to in writing by the government 
of Great Britain. 


London conference failed to carry out 
this express direction to them by the 
| Congress to consider the, quetsion of the 
‘freedom of the seas at said conference 
las shown by the statement of Senator | 


| 





Newspaper Publisher Testifies 
In Illinois Campaign Inquiry 





Col. R. R. McCormick, Brother-in-law of Republican Nom- 
inee for Senate, and Party Opponents of Senator 
Deneen Examined at Hearing 








Chicago, July 16. 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune and brother-in-law of 
Representative Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
of Chicago, Republican Senatorial nomi- 
nee in Illinois, added $12,500 today to 
the total of the outlays made in Mrs. | 
McCormick’s campaign. 

Col. McCormick told Senator Gerald 
P. Nye, representing the Senate Cam- 


paign Fund Investigating Committee, 
that he had given two checks to Mrs. 


McCormick—one for $2,500 in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and another for $10,000 on 


Apr. 1, 1930. This latter was too late 


| to be used, he said. 


With this testimony the total of the 
funds in the McCormick campaign ac- 
count was $339,493.96. 

Most \)pf today’s hearing was devoted 
to examination of local politicians affili- 
ated with the Republican faction in Cook 
County which supported Mrs. CcCor- 


Testimony of Gol. the inference I drew at that time. 


“Mr. Snow, did I ask you to mark any 
ballots for me?”” Mrs. McCormick asked. 

“I remember only two interviews with 
you,” the witness answered, “one in the 
Fall of 1929, when you told me you were 
running for the United States Senate, 
in which you said you were not asking 
support or pledge of support, but that 
you wanted me to know that you were a 
candidate for the United States Senate. 
On the only other occasion, I told you 
that I had decided to mark the ballots 
for you.” 


No Financial Aid Given 
For Support of Candidate 


Leroy Milner, Republican ward com- 


mitteeman of the  forty-first Chicago 
ward, testified that all the aid he had 


received was $2,940, which was dispersed 
on the basis of $30 a precinct. 


mick. Mrs. McCormick took partin the) _ “Did you endorse Mrs. McCormick for 
cross-examination of some of the wit-| Senator,” the Committee chairman 
nesses, asked. 

4 r, ai , ; 

s e ‘ . “We did. We wished to be the first 
Aeenr 2 ‘ ¥ . 
Assoc iation of Candidate ward organization to endorse Mrs. 
With Deneen Opposition | McCormick because we were the first 

a ate ae 7" 7” | ward to endorse Medill McCormick fot 
The questioning indicated that the [United States Senator.” 


committee chairman was seeking to es- 
tablish whether the nominee had direct 
affiliation with the Cook County Republi- 
can factién opposed to Senator Charles 
S. Deneen, her opponent. 

Bernard W. Snow, chairman of the 
Cook County Republigan central commit- 
tee, and Charles V. Barrett, of the board 
of review,“actional leaders, were among 
the witnesses. Mr. Snow took responsi- 
bility for marking sample ballots for 
Mrs. McCormick. Mr. Barrett was on 
the stand in the afternoon. : 

“I am affiliated with all organizations 
opposed to Senator Deneen,” he said 
“However, I do not believe that this 
group should be referred to as the city 
hall organization.” 

The witness said he had called on Mrs 
McCormick when she started her cam- | 
paign and had seen her two or three 
times while the contest was under way, 
but had not discussed finances. He said 
that he had made a few speeches in he: 
interest and had regarde dthe candidat > 
as an old friend. 

E. T. Brekke, Republican ward com- 
mitteeman for the thirty-seventh ward 
testified that his organization had en 
dorsed the McCormick candidacy 2a 
February. He testified that there were 
no contributions from Mrs. McCormick. 

Testimony to the same effect was 
given by Edward F. Moore, committce 
man for the thirtieth ward and execuliv< 
secretary of the Cook County Republi 
can central committee. William &. 
Finucane, a candidate for ward commit- 
teeman, added to the statements of the 
other ward leaders. 


Campaign Contribution 
From Newspaper Publisher 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
of the Chicago Tribune and 
law of Representative Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, Republican nominee for the 
Senate in Illinois, testified before Sena- 
tor Nye today that he had given $12,500 
to the senatorial campaign fund of Mrs. 
McCormick. 

He said he had given 
time, and then, on Apr. 1, gave another 
$10,000, which was too late to be used 
This money, he testified, has not been 
given back to him. The cancelled checks 
were turned over to the chairman ol 
the Senate investigating committee. 

Col. McCormick said he also had given 
$2.000 on Apr. 5, 1928, through the Ilii- 
nois Republican Women’s Club, for the 
campaign of Mrs. McCormick. Upon fur- 
ther questioning it was developed that 
this money went for her campaign as a 
candidate for congressman-at-large, and 
not for the Senate. 

Testimony brought 
his contributions to Mrs 
Tribune publisher gave $2,500 to the 
Ruth Hanna McCormick Volunteers. 

“Did the Chicago Tribune radio 
tion contribute time on the air to 
candidate?” Senator Nye asked. 

“We gave the candidates equal time 


publisher 
brother-in- 


$2.500 at one 


out that, besides 
McCormick, the 


t¢ 
Sla- 


the 


on the air,” Col. McCormick replied. He | 
also advised the Committee chairman 
that all advertising in the interests of 
the candidate hed been paid for. 
Sample Ballots Marked 
In Cook County Wards 

Bernard W. Snow, chairman of the 
Cook County Republican central com- 


mittee, testified that he assumed respon- 
sibility for marking sample ballots for 
Mrs. McCormick in ‘all but two wards, 
and that in those wards the committee- 
men requested that the ballots not be 
marked for the candidate. 

“Is your organization sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Harding-Thompson- 
Snog organization?” asked Senator Nye. 

‘It is called by as many names as there 
are people to call them. Some say } 

some | 
| 





Thompson-Barrett-Crowe, 
3arrett and some something else,” Mr. 
Snow answered. 

“Just how were the funds of this cen- 
tral ‘organization distributed to -ward 
committeemen?” the Senator queried. 

“The total distribution was approxi- | 
mately $97,000, as I recall it. There were 
other expe ndiffires, principally for print- 
ing sample ballots. It would require at 
least $200,000 to make proper cam- 
paign. I would estimate that we spent 
between $150,000 and $140,000,” the wit- 
ness replied. 

Mr. Snow explained that, aside from 
funds contributed and raised from as- 
sessment on party members, 4" had 
come from a dinner ‘given by fhe or- 
ganization at which diners paid $100 a 
plate. 


a 








| 


Contribution Refused 
By Mrs. McCormick 1 

A letter from George F. Harding, | 
eounty treasurer and a party leader, was 
read into the record by Senator Nye. It 
said in part: 

“The majority of*our sample ballots 
are marked for Ruth Hanna McCormick. 
She contrikhuted nothing. I asked her } 
for a contribution, but she said she | 
would like to contribute “but could not. 


She said she would rather lose the elec- 
tion than have it thrown out by the Sen- 
ate, like Vare’s.” 

Mr. Snow said he had 
with Mrs. McCormick 
paign. 

At this point the nominee took up the 
questioning and asked the witness why | 
he had marked the ballots for her. 

“Because/” he replied, “I found—in 
contact with precinct committeemen. 
from reports from various sources and 
from persénal conversations—that there 
was a wave of sentiment favoring Mrs. 
McCormick. 

“I think the events since have justified 


| 
had no contact 
during the cam- 


“Did you receive any offer of financial 
aid for endorsement of the candidacy of 
any one seeking the senatorial nomina- 
tion?” 


“I did not, and I never have heard 
of any candidate for ward committee 
man receiving contributions from any 


candidate for the United States Senate.” 

Howard W. Elmore, president of the 
sanitary district of Chicago, testified 
that he had not been active in the sen- 
atorial nomiration contest. 

“My activity was solely for sanitary 
district trustee. Money for that pur- 
pose was contributed ky business men- 


friends of mine—and my own money. 
No contribution was received from any 
United States senatorial candidate.” 
Mrs. McCormick Supported 
By Public Sentiment 

Lucius Wilson, president of the gen 
eral organization, organizer of the 
Voters Progress Club for Mrs. MeCor- 


mick, dwelt upon the subject of a possible 


alliance between the candidate and the 
Republican factional organization — in 
Chicago. 

“When Mrs. McCormick taunched her 
candidacy, nobody thought she had a 
Chinaman’s chance,” Mr. Wilson said. 


“My friends kidded me for tying myS@f 
up with a ‘dud.’ 

“The political situation was such that 
it would have been impractical to have 
sought any alliance with any of the po- 
litical factions, even if Mrs. McCormick 
had a mind to. 

“With this determination of a podicy 
of running an independent Republi- 
can, Mrs. McCormick's candidacy up to 
March had been supported by public sen- 
timent by the good, solid middle class,’”’ 
Mr. Wilson continued. 


as 


“By the middle of March the tide had | 


risen so high that politicians saw it was 
good politics to align themselves with 
Mrs. McCormick. Therein lies the rea- 
son for reports that 
by the City Hall machine.’ 

The Voters Progress Club, organized 
by Mr. Wilson, received about $44,000. 
Of this amount, Frederick W. Allen, of 
New York, who was a Yale classmate 
of former Senator Medill McCormick, 
late husband of Mrs. McCormick, gave 
$20,000. 

A list of donors to 
unteer funds included: M. A. Hanna, 
$5,000; D. R. Hanna, $5,000; Carl H. 
Hanna, $5,000; R. R. McCormick, $2,500; 


’ 


this and other vol- 


she was supported | 


| 
| 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 16, 1930 


a. m.—Representative Wood 
ep.), of La Fayette, Ind, Chairman 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
ns, called to say good-bye before sail- 
17 for the Panama Canal 
ne to inspect conditions there with spe- 
to the need for congres- 
nal appropriations. 


11 a. m.—Representative Maas (Rep.), 


of 


St. Paul. Minn., called. Subject %f 


conference not announced. 


de 


N. 


11:45 a. m.—Mrs. W. J. Jones, presi- 
nt of Pineland College, Salemburg, 
C., called to discuss the work of her 


institution. 


delphia, Pa., 


H. Clothier Jr., of Phila- 
and the Rev. W. Hurley 


12 p. m.—I, 


Burk, pastor of the Community Church 


at 
Pr 


Valley Forge, Pa., called to invite the 
esident to make an address Memorial 


Day, 1931, at the church. 
12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 


graphed with 


tio 


ec 


the delegates to the Na- 


nal Costumers Association. 
Remainder of Day—Engaged with 


eretarial static and in answering mail 


correspondence. 





Federal Appropriations 


the 


Exceed Those of Last Year 


Figures collected and made public at 
» White House on July 16 reveal that 


np sua cam 


Brookhart Law 
Said to Assure 


Second Pay Step 


Decision by Comptroller 
General Says Intention of 
Congress Is Made Clear in 
Federal Statute 











\ By a decision interpreting the recent 
Brookhart salary act, the Comptroller 
General, J. R. McCarl, assured Govern- 
ment employes who did not get the 
second step of salary increase under the 
Welch Act that they will receive this 
benefit under the Brookhart Act, it was 
stated orally at the Civil Service Com- 
mission July 16. 

The decision, made public July 16, was 
in the form of a letter from the Comp- 
troller General to the president of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

“As the Welch Act was. passed, it 
falled to carry out the apparent intention 
of Congress,” it was pointed out, “in that 
it did not grive all employes the two-step 
increase. While some employes received 
full benefit, others did not.” 

The Brookhart Act is intended to cor- 
rect this condition and assure the second 
step increase to all employes to whom it 


Federal appropriations for the present |is due, it was stated. 
Miscal year aggregated $4,203,254,457 as 


cor 


fiscal year, o1 


mpared with $3,994,152,487 in the past 
an increase of $209,101,- 


970. 


The increase, it was explained orally 


at the White House, was made up 
largely by increased expenditures for 
public works which were used to relieve 
the business depression and in veterans’ 
relief, 

It was pointed out that the White 
House figures were differentiated from 


the figures already made public by Rep- 


resentative 
chairman 


Al 


Byrns (Dem.), of 


Wood 
of the 
ypropriations ; 


(Rep.), of Imdiana, 
House Committee on 
and Representative 
Nashville, Tenn., rank- 


ing Democratic member of the Com- 
wittee, and Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, chairman of the Senate 
Committee om Appropriations which 
comprised all authorizations by Con- 
gress and among which were’ included 
building programs over a period of 10 


years, 


TY |: 


Joseph Medill 


Patterson, $2,500; Mrs. 


Eleanor Patterson Schlesinger, $1,000, all 


rel 


Other contributors were: G. 


va 
Ch 


atives. 

E. Sulli- 
n, of New York, $5,000; Mr. and Mrs. 
arles Schweppe, $1,000 each; George 


T. Haight and L. I. Dent, $5,000 from 
Chicago lawyers; C. J, Avildsen, $2,500, 
and George W. Reinecke, $2,500. 


3%. SubPra § C 


“The decision as rendered is very Tibe 
eral,” it was said, “and in those in- 
stances Where the answer given was ‘no,’ 
the questions could hardly have been 
answered in any other way. The con- 
census s@ems to be that the decision was 
liberal throughout.” 

By answering “yes” to the question 
“Are the provisions of the Brookhart 
Act mandatory as to the field service?” 
the Comptroller General definitely settled 
a query over which there has been dif- 
ferences of opinion for some time, it was 
stated. 





States Differ in Distribution 
Of Revenues for Highways 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or other low-type materials, and 96,136 
unimproved, Thirty-one per cent of the 
trunk routes are paved in the average 


State, as compared to 16 per cent in 
Minnesota, 
Total rewenues available this year for 


road building in the States, counties and 
townships are reported as $1,182,416,387, 
of which $710,329,315, or 60 per cent, is 
available for the trunk highway sys- 
tems. This figure does not include Fed- 
eral aid. In Minnesota only 14 per cent 
of the total revenue raised in the State 
for road purposes is available for trunk 
highway purposes. 
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SHIRTMAKE RS AND HABERDASHERS 


BATHING SUIT ENSEMBLES 


Being Well Dressed at the Beach adds 
greatly to Distinctive Appearance and to 


the Pleasure of Bathing. WWe make Well 
Tatlored Trunks, also Robes to Match. 


NEW YORK — 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO— 6 SO, MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 








PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLION®’ 


Hupmobiles of 1931 


A year ahead in engineer- 


ing and performance ... 
idea ahead in smart- 
and harmonized beauty 


an 
hess 


THE COMPLETE 1931 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


CENTURY EIGHT, 
100 H, P. EIGHT 
133 H. P. EIGHT 
133 H., 


90 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


H. 


HUPMOBILE' LINE 
1931 CENTURY SIX, 70 H. 7’. 


PrP, CUSTOM BUILT 


» FROM $1145 
FROM $1345 
_. « FROM $1695 See the 1931 Hupmobile line. 
| . FROM $2080 for your dollar. 
FROM $2645 for your driving hours 


PRICES AT FACTORY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


the most generous choice of styles, models, 
colors in Hupmobile history. 


latest, cleverest incarnation . 
leads the Sixes in everything but price. 






* 
8L-327-D 
‘ 
Pacemakers again! Poking their bonnets above ‘ 
the 1931 horizon! Five Hupmobiles—the 
widest price range, the most surprising values, ' 
he 


Here’s the old time-tried mechanical excellence 
of the Hupmobile clothed 
Here’s the pioneer of the Straight-Eight in its 


in new beauty. 


. . and a Six that 


Greater value 
.. More comfort and security See 
. a finer, smoother, 


perforrmance than 1930 dreamed of! = 
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Apartment Life 
Failsto Diminish 


~ Love of Gardens 


Department of Agriculture, 
Specialists Describe In- 
crease of Interest Found 
In Club Gardening 


4 











Increased dwelling in apartment 
houses apparently has had little effect in 
reducing the number of home flower and | 
vegetable gardens, according to infor- 
mation made available at the Department 
of Agriculture July 16. 

Garden clubs are springing up all over 
the country, mole rapidly than ever In 
recent years, F. L. Mulford, in charge 
of floriculture and landscape gardening 
investigations for the Department. 
stated orally. Recently there was or- 
ganized a national association of State 
federations of garden clubs, and abgut 
12 State federations are members. 

Correspondence with  inquirers who 
ask information about the raising of 
flowers and vegetables has maintained a 
steady level in recent years, according 
to Mr. Mulford and Dr. V. R. Boswell, in 
charge of truck crop production investi- 
gations. This would indicate, according 
to Mr. Mulford, that there has been 
steady growth of gardening, since an 
enormous number of inquiries undoubt- 
edly have been forestalled by the issu- 
ance of increasing numbers of pamphlets 
giving instruction in the care of garden 
crops and flowers. 

Bulletin on Roses Popular | 

Several of the pamphlets dealing with 
flowers have passed the 1,000,000 mark 
in distribution, Mr. Mulford said. The 
bulletin on roses, which is the most pop- 
ular, had been sent to 1,100,000 persons 
up to 1928, and distribution since then , 
has been large. ; 

Home vegetable gardeners are showing 
more knowledge of their work and are 
planning their gardens more intelligently 
than in former years, Dr. Boswell said. 
There is a stronger tendency now to raise 
the vegetables which are most success- 
ful in the climate in which the garden 
is located, and less effort to grow prod- 
ucts better suited to other locations. 

In the past, he said. home gardeners 
in the district around Washington, D. C., 
often tried to produce cauliflower, celery, 
and head lettuce and failed at it. These 
plants require a high degree of skill in 
the grower to be successful in the cli- | 
mate of the Capital. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to make head lettuce form heads 
there, he said, and it is better policy for 
the average person to grow leaf lettuce | 
in that district. 

The same straining after results dif- 
ficult to obtain has been noticed in the | 
past all over the country, he said. There | 
have been received many inquiries as to | 
growing of peanuts in the _ northern} 
States, where, he said, the peanuts could 
be obtained at less cost at the store. 

Inquiries of Southern States _ 

From the South have come inquiries 
as to production of rhubarb and aspara- 
gus, which are unfortunately affected by | 
hot weather. All these plants can be} 
grown in most parts of the country, he 
said, but the results are very unsatis- 
factory unless a great amount of attenr- | 
tion and work is devoted to them in the 
less suitable sections. 

There has been a distinct growth of | 
interest in home flower growing, Mr.| 
Mulford said. Young folk, particularly | 
couples with growing children, are more | 
and more quitting apartments, he said, | 
and are going to the suburbs where the | 
growing child can be among the growing | 
things of nature. 

The rose is the most popular flower, 
Mr. Mulford said. Tastes of the popula- 
tion in flowers are rather stable, he be- | 
lieves, and southern homes nearly always 
have chrysanthemums and cosmos grow- | 
ing in the yard, while certain other vari- | 
éties are grown regularly in the North. 

Effect of Cold Weather 


Cold weather often prevents flower- | 
ing of chrysanthemums, Mr. Mulford | 
said, and probably for this reason the| 


flower attracts great interest in the area} 
along the dividing lime between the| 
North and South, In that district the} 
chrysanthemum flowers beautifully if, it | 
receives proper care, and this necessity | 
for special care necessitates particular 
interest in the plant. | 

The growing of a certain flower some- 
times takes the form of a temporary fad, | 
Mr. Mulford said, but mot often, Usu-| 
ally the growth of interest in a flower 
is gradual, as in the case of the kolk-| 
witzia amabilis, which has a flower sim-| 
ilar to the arbutus. This was introduced} 
into thee United States between 1905 and 
1910, but it did not become generally | 
populas until recently, he said. Now 
it is Widely grown. 

The same is true of the rosa hugonis, 
-a yellow rose which produces a mass of | 
blossoms covering the surface of the} 
plant late in April. It required 30 years | 
for this *o be popularized, he said, but} 
now it is grown everywhere. | 

The extension service of the Depart-| 
ment reached 47.166 thomes in 1922) 
through visits of workers for home| 
ground beautification, Mr. Mulford said. | 
The growth of interest im such work is| 
shown by the fact that 54,569 homes 
were visited in 1925 and 90,482 in 1928. 





Michigan Tags Autos 
In Forest Fire Drive 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, July 16. 


Bright red tags bearing warnings 
against ° carelessness Which may cause 


forest fires are being attached to auto- 
mobiles by State employes in the cam- 
paign to reduce the number of fires dur- 
ing dry periods, according to a state- 
ment issued by the State department of | 
conservation, The statement follows In 
full teat: 

“Today is one of extreme forest fire 
hazard. Please be particularly careful 
with your burning tobacco and camp 
fire.” ; 

This warning on 4 flaming red tag is 
being attached to every automobile cross- 
ing north on the State ferries at Mack- 
inac during the dry periods. It is hoped 
by the department of conservation that | 
the card will have the effect of causing | 
motorists to be more careful in the 
northerm woods. 

“Talk fire prevention. Use care with 
smoking material. Carry ash container 
inear. Carry shovel in car. Stop and| 
put out small fires. If you can’t put out | 
a fire, report it to the nearest telephone | 
operator and get help—don’t wait. Build | 
your camp fire away from inflammable 
materials,”’ are the suggestions printed 
on the backs of the tags. | 

The tags are being attached to all au- | 
tomobiles through cooperation of the! 
state highway department. On instruc- 
tions from Lansing during dry periods, | 
ferry employes at the Straits of Macki- | 
nac will attach tags to all cars until the 
‘e danger periods are te mporarily past. 
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Raising of Coyotes | 
Gains izz Wyoming 





State Calls Sale to Tourists 
Dangerous’ Practice Due 
To Spread 





State of Wyoming : 

Cheyenne, July 16. 
TTHE practice Of raising coyotes for 
sale to tourists and to produce 
revenue through trade in pelts is grow- 
ing despite its Gangerous nature, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Wyoming department of agriculture 
in cooperation with the United States 


Bureau of Biological Suvey. Pur- 
chase of coyote pups as pets to be 


im the eastern section 
resulted in a.serious 
in the State of New 
to the stalement, 
full text: 
opposed to such a 
hunters are not al- 


taken to States 
of the country 
coyote infestation 
York, accordingg 
which follows in 
We are strictly 
practice, and our 


lowed to release coyote pups for this 
purpose. To emcourage raising coy- 


otes by assisting such doubtful enter- 
prises, when we are making every en- 
deavor to control them, is most incon- 
sistent. In mamy cases, the coyotes 
become mangy and are worthless by 
fall, but the great danger is in their 
escaping from the enclosures. Such 
was the casenear Douglasafew years 
ago when some 250 escaped. Another 
such escape was reported near New- 
castle last year. 


New York Indexes 


Spurious Doctors 
In ‘Rogue's Gallery’ 








|Health Commissioner Says 


25,000 Miedical ‘Frauds’ 
Are Listed in Bulletins on 
Metropolitan Are: 





New York, July 16.—More than 25,000 
medical quacks, manufacturers of spur- 
ous “curealls,”’ amd others of similar 
character are listed in the new “rogzues’ 
gallery” of th New York City depart- 
ment of health, said to be the first of its 
kind in the world, according to Shirley 
Wynne, health commissioner of New 
York. A description of the new compila- 


tion issued by Dr. Wynne, follows in ful! | 


test: 
Carefully concealed within folders are 
the incriminating histories of not only 


those who have flouted the law but also 
of many who, although admittedly near 
the danger line, have so far been sue- 
cessful in evading arrest. Almost every 
known member of the class of gentry 
who defraud the public, delude the sick 
and ensnare the well through quack medi- 
cal advice, illegal medicine, spurious 
**cure-alls” and so-called electric devices 
has been enrolled in the new “rogues’ 
gallery.” 
Careers Described 

Folder after folder discloses the life 
history as well as checkered career of 
abortionists, medical crooks, quacks, 


| charlatans; manufacturers of questiona- 


ble medicines, worthless hair growers 
and poisonous tonies; peddlers of “Indian 
herb” concoctions; Karmful cosmetics, in- 
cluding rouges, pow ders, creams, washes, 
toilet waters, lipsticks, etc; manufac- 
turers and peddlers of “horsecollars’”? and 
other useless electric devices; “inven- 
tors” and peddlers of worthless diets, ex- 
ercise and reducing systems; and a com- 
plete list of the manufacturers and anal- 
yses of tonics, patent medicines and 
other medical articles offered for sale in 
drug stores and other shops which do not 
have the approval of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

To the long list of proscribed physi- 
cians and other ir2egular practitioners, 
so-called medical articles and other nos- 
trums collected in this city hve been 
added those collated by the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Fraud 
Bureau of the Post Office Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Bureau of InvestizAtion o: the American 
Medical Association. : 

This, too, has been augmented by the 
extensive list of the National Better 
Business Bureau, so that from the most 
in the country have 


»€en assembled the rogues’ gallery oi 
the Department of Health. 


Articlés Are Named 

Individual crooks, their affiliations® 
any, with corporations; their 
the name of the article, medicine, nos- 
trum, diet, exercise, “cure,” or whatever 
they have for sale, are’ listed separately. 
Their entire fe history, their schools, 
habits, methods and the various cities or 
districts in which they have operated 
are noted; if they have been arrested or 
convicted, this is sthown, together with 
the charges and the disposition of their 
cases. 

Medical quacks and other charlatans 

a rule are not permitted to operate 
Ong in any one City as they are inva- 
riably exposed by the health authorities 
ox medical societies. This means they 
are constantly on the move and that they 
frequently, in making a change to an- 
other field, either Link up with another 
questionable doctor or firm or come oui 
under another guise. 

All of this gentry’ are known to health 
officials as well as the medical societies, 
the Federal bureaus, 
and each of these 
the National Better 
has them listed. 


& ic 


“ 


as 


Business Bureau, 
W hen a complaint 
filed by an individual it therefore 
easy to trace the history of the quack 
over a long period of years. 
Files Awe Added 

In the new “rogues” gallery” are the 
published bulletins 
tigations of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau on nationally advertised 
“medicines” and all articles or proposi- 
tions having to do with health; the 
names of firms and individuals against 
Which postal fraud owders have been is- 
sued during the last five years; com- 
plaints, “cease and desist” orders issue J 
by the Federal Trade Conimissior: 
against medical firms; notices of judg- 
ment issued by the Food, Drug and In- 
secticide Administration of the Deparv- 
ment of Agriculture against drug prod- 
ucts and the manufacturers of the same: 
published reports amd pamphlets of the 
bureau of investigation of the American 


aliases, | 


postal and trade, | 
bodies, together with | 


as! 


detailing the inves.- | 
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TRAINING INDIANS VOCATIONALLY | 


Sa eee 


Vocational training has been.found to be we 





|| 


United States Indian Service 
ll suited to education of 


| 
| 
| 


Indians, according to information made available by the United States 


Indian Service. 


Machinery holds a fascination for Indians and they gen- 
erally make good artisans, it is stated. 


The above photograph shows 


the carpentry department’ of the Indian school at Chilocco, Oklahoma. 





Mechanical Training Is Found 
To Be Best Suited fer Indians 





New Policy of Educating Race Along With White Students, 


Is Said to Be Gradually Breaking Down 
Old Prejudices 


| 
| The present policy of educating the 
Indian in the public schools of the Na- 
tion along with white children is break- 
ing down old Indian prejudices and adapt- 
ing hm more readily to our civilization, 
‘according to information made available 
at the Department of the Interior. 
| .At present more than half, or about 
35,000, of the Indians in school are en- 
| rolled in public schools, About 27,000 
are in Indian schools, and 4,000 in paro- 
{chial schools. It has been found that 
| Indians respond to vocational training, 
jand emphasis is now placed upon this 
{type of instruction. ~The information 
| m@de available by the Department fol- 
| lows: 
| About 50 years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment began to give more serious at- 
tention to the future of the Indian, driven 
to the woods during the westward mi- 
| gration and conquest of the continent 
by the white man. The old notion that 
| the best Indiam was a dead one had just 
{begun to pass from thé minds of the 
| pioneering people. To aid them in sur- 


viving the civilization which had become 
| dominant, the Federal Government estab- 
| lished schools on the reservations. 

| In the course of time, the policy of 
| the Government toward Indian education 
‘has changed. However, under its pro- 


| gram, all Indian children are given edu- | 


|cational opportunities. More than this, 
they are required to attend school. 
Navajo tribe is an exception to the gen- 
;eral rule because in northern Arizona 
and New Mexico its members are so 
scattered, nomadic, and isolated that it 
is difficult to establish schools for them. 

From the very beginning in its at- 
tampt to provide adequate education for 
these aboriginal people, the Federal 
Government fostered an idea — indusé 
trial training. Also, it was observed that 
they were indigenously adapted to the 
| open country, owned their own stock, and 
jlived on large tracts of land, hence it 
was logical for the Government to at- 
tempt to make farmers of them. For 50 
| years'the attempt to-make a farmer 
the Indian continued, but during that 
time his response was so slight that sue- 
cessful Indian farmers were rare indeed. 


| Efforts Turned 
To Other V ocations 


tive characteristics which could be 
veloped for a more successful vocation. 
The new theory is based upon the demon- 
strated capacity of the Indian for manual 
labor. Indians are unusually clever with 
their hands, 
weavers, for example, and are endowed 
with remarkably sharp eyes. They are 
| fascinated with machinery, and make 
| excellent machinists. In one place in 
| Arizona, the Santa Fe Railway employs 
in its shops 500 men, representing three 
races, The Indians are said to rank first 
as the most efficient workers, the whites 
second, and the Japanese third. 

Indians are aboriginal and suffer from 
the traditions of a life of simplicity alien 
to the complicated civilization which has 
engulfed them. 


The | ; 
| public school, the nature of that school, 
|and reasons for not attending it. | 








| 
| 


of | the parochial schools. The ultimate aim 


ithe 8th grade and the transfer of those 


Attention was then paid to those na- 0n until the Indian school disappears. 
de- 


They are expert basket | 


The theory of making! 


| them farmers has been exploded because | 


of their inadaptability. 
been found that 


However, it has 
it is possible to make 


fore, being taught to adjust themselves 
life of the Nation. 
The set up of the Indian school gener- | 


to the economic 


ally consists of a day school on the 
reservation where the educational star 
is made; of the reservation boardin 
| school where he advances from the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing in the 
‘fourth grade to the sixth or seventh 
| of the nonreservation boarding 
| school of larger size located in different 
areas, Where junior high and high school 
| courses are taught. The training is 
| more or less of an industrial type. 


' Government Bears 
All Expenses 


The cost.of education of this kind is 


out cost to the student. Not only does 
the Government bear the cost of tuition, 


| but also clothes, boards, pays medical 
bills, and assumes all contingent 





}a wage earner of the Indian. Trade} 
schools have been established to teach; 
hfm how to work. Indians are, there- 









| 


; and|tyll-blood India 
school, a! js 


borne by the Federal Government with- | 


ex- | 





trained, They had been trained, but had ca 


not come into contact with the dominant! 
civilization which requires this training. | 
They had been segregated, hence con- | 
tinued to live segregated. 

To meet this problem, efforts were| 
made to persuade them to go to white 
schools. | 

There, it was found, they more readily | 
assimilated the white civilization, and, 
as students, compared favorably with} 
the whites. Secretary Wilbur has advo-| 
cated the policy that closer contacts with | 
the whites and assimilation of their civii- | 
ization should be the guiding motive be- 
hind Indian education. In view of the 
social, economic, and political exigencies 
of American life, the Department of the 
Interior has urged the Indian Service 
to place the students wherever possible 
in the public schools. There they will! 
learn the ways and philosophy of the 
dominant civilization, 


New Policy 
Adopted in 1929 


In 1929, the Department instructed the 
supervisors and superintendents in the 
Indian Service to require all Indian chil- 
dren applying for enrollment in Indian 
schools to fill out a questionnaire which 
furnishes a picture of the home condi- 
tions, family resources, distance from |! 


t 
os 


If it appears that the child should go| 


to the Indian school. This principle was 
applied’ in the past to certain localities, 
but under the policy of Secretary Wil- 
bur it is now more rigorously enforced. | 

In the State of Oklahoma, 60 per cent 
of the Indian children are in the public 
schools, and now more than one-half of 
the Indians in school generally are in the 
public schols, These number about 35,- 
000 compared with about 27,000 enrolled 
in the Indian schools and about 4,000 in 





is the gradual elimination, from the top 
grades downward, of the Indian schools 
altogether. In certain places circum- 
stances may justify the elimination of 


qualified Indians to the publie school 
nearby, then later the 7th grade, and so 


An example of the feasibility of this | 
principle in the education of the Indian | 
appears among the Omaha Indians in | 
Nebraska. 

A number of :the States are now al- 
most ready to assume responsibility for 
the education of their Indian citizens. 
In some of them where school funds are 
none too large and where the Indian is 
not a taxpayer, the Federal Government 
will be asked to pay tuition for the In- 
dian pupils, It will do this where the 
circumstances seem to warrant. Gradu- 
ally, however, responsibility for the edu-| 
cation of Indians will be shifted to the 
States and eventually the Indian citizen 
will be treated in no way differently from 
the white’ citizen. 

The Secretary of the Interior, under 
the law, is authorized to make and en- | 
force such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to secure the enrollment anu 


regular attendance of Indian children | 
who are wards of the Government in 
schools maintained for their benefit or 


in public schools. Thus the responsibility 
for determining which schools they shail! 
attend is placed on him. | 


Prejudice Against 
Schools Disappearing 


The prejudice of the Indians against | 
public schools is disappearing. Many 
ns now realize that it 
to the best interest of the child to} 
attend the white schools. Their high | 
intelligence ans competence, and in in-| 
stances superiority to the whites, have en- | 
couraged them to recede from their old 
opposition. 

In the Spring, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of the 
Indian Service procured the services of 
an adviser in Indian extension work to 
assist in formulating a more extensive 
national educational program for In- 
dians. This program is being conducted | 
under the belief that education in the| 








Medical Association, as well as its twu| paises. To no other group in the coun-| trades, agriculture, commercial arts and | 


volume on “Nostrums and Quackery.”? 
To this also have been added the an- 
nual files of the legw@al medicine division 


of the department of health, which, 
alone, includes several thousand com- 
plaints, investigations and court de- 


cisions on cases of 
latanism originatinge 
city. 


quackery and char- 
or exposed in this 


try is such a ‘generous proyision for 
} educational opportunity made. 

i . 

A problem, arose, however, which the 
Government could not long ignére. Once 
educated to a point of potential economic 


| 





home making is the solution of the In-| 
dian problem. 

The responsibility of the Government | 
does not stop with the education of the 
Indian. Increasing efforts are 


being 


self-dependence, the Indian would leave| made to follow the graduates in their | 


the Government 
his people on 


schools and return to| vocations, ; 
the reservation and not| placements so that Indian employment 


guide them, and to make 


qualify in the life for which he was|may grow.and develop more definitely. 


ito the public school, he is not admitted | National 


Illinois to Print 
History on Mining 





Coal Said to Have Been Dis- 
covered in State in 1679 
Near Ottawa 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Ju'y 16. 

A HISTORY of the mining industry 

~* in Illinois is to be published by the 

State department of mines and min- 

erals under plans which haye just re- 
ceived official approval. 

The history will cover the period be- 
ginning with the discovery of coal in 
Illinois in 1679, near the present city 
of Ottawa. The discovery is accredited 
to Father Hennepin. It will be shown, 
according to a preliminary outline of 
the history prepared by the director 
of the department, John G. Millhouse, 
that the first coal mining operations 
in the State began in 1810, at Mt. Car- 
bon, near Murphysboro, where coal 
“crops out” along the banks of the 
Big Muddy River. 

From early in the eighties, officiai 
records are available, from which the 
author traces the development of State 
mine supervision through almost half 
a century of progress. 





Plans to Restore 
Birthplace of First 
President Advanced 





Interior Department 
Contract to Remove Mon- 
ument on Site of Wake- 
field, Va., Home 





Plans for construction of a reproduc- 


tion of the house in which George Wash- 
ington was born at Wakefield, Va., have 
| just been announced by the Department 
of the Interior in a statement making 


public an award of a contract ‘for remov- 
ing a monument which now occupies the 
site of the birthplace. 


The monument is to be moved to a 


site near that upon which it now stands 
Plans governing the restSration wore | 


ll for completion of the operations be- 
fore 1932 when the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington is to be celebrated. 

As soon as the monument is removed, 
work on reconstruction of the historic 
house will begin, according to the state- 
ment. Workmen already are busily en- 
gaged in making brick by hand from na- 
tive clay at the site of the projected res- 
toration. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Another forward. step in the restora- 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep Without COMMENT 





Are PRESENTED HereIn, Berne 
BY THE UnitTep States DAILY 


_ Growth in Recreational Walking 


4 


Said to Offset Increased Riding - 





Department of Commerce Makes Public Infor- 
mation on Effects of Médern Transport 
On Practices in Crowded Areas 





Use of modern transportation facil-! 
ities has undoubtedly decreased the} 
practice of walking along acknowledged | 
lanes of travel in the United States, but | 
a counterbalancing effect has ben cre-| 
ated by the increased interest in golf, | 
tennis, hiking, dancing and other recrea- | 
tional activities, according to a survey} 
of information made available at the De- | 
partment of Commerce. 

Factors which affect the present vol- | 
ume of walking, it is shown, are mei 
removal of residential districts from} 


;business areas in metyopolitan districts 


and the tendency toward establishment 
of industrial plants from well developed | 
centers of activity. 

Reduction of Operating 


Costs Is Achieved 

Statistics indicate that comparatively 
recent transitions have forced the fac- | 
tory man, the executive and the stenog- 
rapher who once lived within walking 
distance of places of work to seek resi- 


A : ; 
| dence in suburban and country sections. | 


| Speedy 


Lets: 


tion of the George Washington birth- | 
place at Wakefield, Va., was made today | 


(July 15) by the award on the recom- 


mendation of the National Park Service | 


of Washington, D. C., for moving the 
monument which now stands on the site 
of the old homestead. It is -being moved 
to another site close by, that a replica 


born may be built on the original loca- 
tion. 


| of contract to James O. Caton'and Sons | 


|of the house in which Washington was | 


The monument, of Batre, Vt., granite, | 


is 51 feet tall, and was erected by the 


| United States Government in 1896 to in- 


dicate the birth site. 


'yoadside barrel supplied 


Already workmen are busy at Wake- | 


field making bricks by hand from the 


native clay, to be used in the restoration | 


of the house. As soon as the monument 


is removed the work of building a rep- | 
lica of the old house will be undertaken. | 


as well as the restoration of the grounds. 
The restoration work, which is being 


‘are known to be safe. 


cone in cooperation with the Wakefield | 


Memorial Association, is 
planned for completion before the cele- 


| bration of the bicentennial of the birth 
jof Washington in 1932. 


transportation facilities have | 
offset the element of additional distance | 
and have encouraged substitution of | 
modern conveniences which remove need | 
of walking. | 

The tendency in recent times of large 
manwfacturing concerns to locate their 
plants at points well removed from resi- | 
dential districts, largely for economic} 
reasons, has been another factor in elim- | 
inating foot work in favor of rapid 
transportation. ; 

It was revealed among the chief eco- 
io | 





Tourists Warned 
Against Well Water 


Official Clhims Appearance Is 


Often , Misleading 
By BYR. Richards 


Director, Division of Public Health Educa- 
tion, New York State Department 
of Health 
How dear to the heart of the tourist is 
the sight of a moss-covered bucket 
whether it appears “dripping with cool- 


e 


I ness” from a well or is found overflow- 


ing by the side of the road fed by a pipe 
from a spring on the hillside. In either 
ease, the thirsty tourist usually hastens 
to drink his fill of “Adam’s ale.” | 

When a raincrop is condensed from | 
the moisture of the air and starts to fall 
it is really distilled water made in Na- 
ture’s laboratory. After the drop reaches 
the earth it is largely a matter of chance 
as to whether it becomes dangerously 
polluted. It may fall on sandy soil far 
removed from human _ habitation. In | 
company with other droplets it may then | 
percolate through the sand underground 
until it reaches a spring or well. 

But let us look at the other side of the 
picture. Suppose the raindrop happens 
to land where it potentially may absorb | 
dangerous germs until perchance it sinks | 
into a cleft in a rock either to reappear 
in a well without any intermediate puri- 
fication a few hundred or thousand feet | 
away or to find its way to a surface) 
spring whence it is carried by a pipe to a} 
for the refresh- | 
ment of man and beast. 

Badly polluted, and therefore danger- 
ous water may be clear and sparkling. | 
The best practice is to bring drinking | 
water from home or to get it from the 
public supplies of cities or villages which | 
But if you feel | 


| 


that you must yield to the temptation of | 
the roadside spring or well, then have | 
your’ physician give you inoculations of 
vaccine well in advance of your vacation 
to assure yourself protection against ty- 
phoid fever. 
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nomic advantages gained by establishing 
the plant or mill on the outskirts of con- 
gested districts is a substantial reduc- 
tion in operating costs. These reduc- 
tions in part generally take the form of 
decreased taxes and property costs. Con- 
venience of shipping facilities and avoid- 
ance of traffic congestion are other items 
which result in added profits. 

The fact that automobile registrations 
rose from 294,000 in 1909 to 24,000,000 in 
1928 clearly indicates the vast impor- 
tance of this vehicle in modern trans- 
portation. The 92,500 buses in opera- 
tion at the present time also play a 
prominent part in carrying the working 
men to and from the m‘‘ls, Of the total 
number of buses in operation, 33,300 are 
motor carrier buse®; 11,250 are electric 
railway buses; 1,454 are steam railroad 
buses; 42,000 are school buses; 2,345 are 
sightseeing buses, while 2,150 include 
all others. 

Efficiency in retailing and also in man- 
ufacturing of goods has helped to de- 
crease the amount of walking which was 
formerly necessary in order to carr# on 
the business of the establishment. The 
introduction of modern agricultural im- 
plements, including the plow, harvester, 
cultivator, etc., have all tended to in- 
crease the efficiency of the farmer in the 
cultivation of his land. ; 

It was revealed that the extension of 
the good roads system has had a notice- 
able tendency in all parts of the country 
to increase the mobility of population. 


| both as to time and comfort, which has 


resulted in shifting trade from cross 
roads and small town stores to larger 
centers of trade. This has led to a de- 
crease in the volume of business of the 
small town stores, as a general rule. 
Furthermore, the same movement is car- 
ried further up the line by a_ similar 
mobility of population which shifts trade 
from larger cities to metropolitan 


| centers, 


Traffic Congestion 
Alters Shopping Habits 


On the other hand, there are at least 
two movements which tend to counter- 
act this shift of trade to larger popula- 
tion centers. The first is that in the 
large metropolitan cities, traffic conges- 
tion has increased to such a point that 
in some instances it is no longer pos- 
sible to use an automobile for down- 
town shopping. 

It has been found that there is a dis- 
tinct movement of discentralization of 
trade in metropolitan centers. This has 
gone so far, in some cases, as to resuit 
in the intentional establishment of 
neighborhood shopping centers in sub- 
urbs, It has, furthermore, had the ef- 
fect of creating something of a barrier 
to keep small town and rural trade away 
from these large centers. 

The second counterbalancing tendency 
is directly due to the extension of the 
good roads system, which_results in in- 
creasing mobility of city populaton, tak- 
ing the urban dealer into country towns 
more frequently than ever before. This 
is evidenced by the number of gas sta- 
tiogs in front of cross roads stores and 


the building up of tourist busine.: tu 
those places and in small towns. While 


it is impossible to measure exactly the 
amount of trade lost and gained because 
of the good roads movement, there is no 
doubt that there is a certain compensai- 
ing movement of business. 

There is one other effect which can not 


|be traced exactly, but which has an un- 


derlying psychological effect on retail 
business in small towns. Persons who 
visit large centers are not there neces- 
sarily for purposes of window. shopping 
as much as to buy merchandise. Return- 
ing to their homes, they bring with them 
the desire for the type of commodity 
used in the larger centers, and by. re- 
questing them in their own local stores, 
thev build up a demand for merchandise 
of a modern efficient type. 

This results in two things, either the 
small town merchant must meet this de- 
mand or he will go out of business, In 


|the long run, therefore, the mobility of 


Handled by Special Division 





Branch of Federal Commission Interprets Act of 1927, | 
Evolves Rules, and Has Advisory Capacity 


Topic W—Communications: Radio 


Tn this series of! article i topical survey of the Government are | 
8 of- articles presenting a top . 

shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureuns irrespective of 

their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Thad H. Brown, 


General Counsel, Federal Radio Commission 


HE advent of radio in American 
business and social life has dem- 
onstrated once more the conflict- 

ing mechanisms inherent in unregu- 
lated. commerce. Science had given the 
world a new and marvelous invention 
for the dissemination of ideas, but it 
remained for law to follow and pre- 
serve its usefulness. It was at once 
apparent that national regulation 
alone could stabilize broadcasting and 
reconcile the many claims and con- 
troversies that precipitated themselves 
upon this inchoate industry. The 
radio act of 1927 was promulgated by 


the Gongress to éffect ‘this much- 
needed regulation. 

2 * 
mINCE law is not a self-contained 


doctrine, but is subject to interpre- 
tation and construction, an immediate 
need arose in the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for a staff of legally trained 
people, to be concerned only with the 
legal aspects of radio regulation, its 
duties and functions to be, 1) aiding 
the Commission in the administration 
of radio communication under the radio 
act of 1927, as amended, by interpret- 
ing the act for the Commission wher- 
ever any doubt arises as to its duties 
thereunder; 2) passing upon the many 
and varied legal] questions arising in 
connection with applications made for 
the different classes of radio service; 
3) evolving rules and regulations gov- 
erning orderly procedure for conduct 
of hearings before the Commission; 
4) assisting with the conduct of all 
hearings” before the Commission; 5) 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio 


conducting on behalf of the Commis- 

sion all litigation in which it has an 

interest or a party; 6) acting in | 
the capacity of counsel for the individ- 
ual Commissioners in any and all man- 
damus and/or contempt proceedings 
brought against them or any of them, 
and 7) last but by no means least, 
endeavoring, wherever possible, to es- 
tablish a sound radio jurisprudence. 


% 


is 


Fer purposes of administration the 
legal division, under the immedi- 
ate supervision and direction of the 
general counsel, is divided into four 
sections, as follows: 

1, Applications and forms. This 
section is responsible for the prepara- 
tion and revision of all forms of appli- 


cation and authorization necessary 
under the radio act of 1927. It ex- 
amines all applications for licenses 


and/or other authorizations to deter- 
mine whether they present any legal 
questions. i } 

2. Complaint and __ investigation. 
This section receives all complaints of 
violation of the radio act or rules and 
regulations of the Commission. It co- 
operates with and advises the chief 
investigator of the’ Commission in re- 
spect to all matters requiring field in- 
vestigation and refers to the Commis- 
sion such cases as in its opinion merit 
revocation of license, denial of appli- 
cation, etc. It also keeps a record of 
all violations and presents’ them, 
together with its recommendations, to 
the Commission or Department of 
Justice as the case may warrant, for 
action. z 
the General Counsel 


of the Federal Radio Commission, Thad H, Brown, will conclude his discussion 


of legal aspects of regulation. 
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| population results in building up small 


town stores to meet current style de- 
mands, ii it wishes to 7emain in business 
as a competitor with stores in larger 
centers. 





South African Bloom 
Will Be Domesticated 





Cuttings of Famous Chincheri- 
chee Brought to This Country 





a 

Admirers of flowers and growers of 
bulbs in this country may now look for- 
ward to domestic production of a plant 
imported from South Africa which is 
famous for its beauty and lasting qual- 
ities, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
plant is the chincherichee, bearing a 
flowering bulb. 

Cut flowers from the plant are known 
to have been shipped from South Africa 
London and then reshipped to’ the 
United States, later being utilized for 
propagation purposes, according to the 
statement, which foljlows in full text: 

In cooperation with bulb growers the 
United States’ Department of Agricul- 
ture has been trying to establish the 
chincherichee in this country, and these 
efforts seem to be meeting with success, 
according to Dy. David Griffiths, bulb 
specialist of the Department. 

Propagation of the plant in the United 
States has been from imported seed, 
largely, although seed is now being pro- 


> 


duced in greenhouses in the East and in. 


the open in California. The plants are 
easily forced in the greenhouse, says, 
Doctor Griffiths, but require a rather 
long period to come into flower. When 
potted in November they will come into 
flower for Easter. Plants grown. at the 
Arlington Experimental Farm in Vir- 
ginia this Spring began blossoming the 
middle of March and continued until the 
middle of May. 

The wonderful keeping quality of the 
blossoms has few parallels, says Doctor 
Griffiths. Cut flowers shipped from 
South Africa to London keep in good 
condition for two weeks afterward. One 
|instance is known of a reshipment from 
Londor to the United States, and then 
the stock was propagated from the bulb- 
lets produced. 

The flowers are white, and usually 
;about three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. They are borne on spikes from 3 
to 8 inches in length. Flowering begins 
at the bottom of the spikes and con- 
tinues as the spikes develop. Although 
the chincherichee is a member of the 
i lily family, it does not bear close resem- 
iblance to any of our conimon> flowers. 


{. 
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Teachers Receive 70 Cents) 
Out of Each Dollar De- sneer 
Voted to Education in Last, | * Ta | 
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State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, July 16. 

A study of expenditures for schools in 
Maryland copnties shows that 70 cents 
of each $1 spent during the last fiscal 
year entered into payment of teachers’ 
salaries, according to a statement just 
issued by the State department of educa- 
tion. Supervision required expenditure 
of 2 cents for each $1 spent, while 5 
cents of each $1 purchased books, sup- 
plies and other materials of instruction. 
Thus 77 cents of every $1 used to oper- 
ate the schools were utilized to cover the 
acgoal cost of instructing children, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The cost of heating and cleaning the 
school buildings took 7.3 cents, and the 
cost of repairs amounted to 3.3 cents in 
each $1. The greatest increase was 
found in the 7.2 cents spent for transpor- 
tation, libraries, and health which was 
nearly 1 cent higher than in 1928. , 

Slight Decrease Shown . 

Expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
amounted to 76.4 cents out of each school 
current expense tax dollar in Harford 
and Washington Counties. These amounts 
were slightly lower tran those for 1928, 

ut they left less than 24 cents available 
for all other costs of running the schools. 
The fact that Harferd and Washington 
used only 2 and 4 cents of each tax dol- 
lar, respectively, for auxiliary agencies, 


THE BEGINNING OF 
Cree THE FULFILLMENT OF 


plains the high proportion expended for é 
teachezs’ salaries. 
Calvert, Queen Annes and Anne Arun- 
del used from 61 to 65 cents in each 
school current expense dollar for sala- 
ries of teachers. These three counties , 
had the largest amounts expended for | 
transportation which in many cases takes | 
the place of a school, in which the major | 
cost is the salary of the teacher. | 
In four counties less than 2 cents of | d 
the school tax dollar for running ex- | 5 8 
penses were used for supervision. *Ac- ) 


- cording to the State schedule each of 
these counties is entitled to employ at 





ee Get Be Wares, "wees te tte SEVEN months ago, when anriouncing the formation of the possible added economy in merchandising and manufacturing ...” 
scfiool budget is comparatively small, the . . . . . ° 
galery and expenses of one supervisor RCA Radiotron Company, Inc., the Radio Corporation of The new RCA Radiotron Company regarded this as a promise to 
es more out of each sch t a . : e - 
than is requived in larger counties. em- Americasaid: , , produce and sel] a product which would give good value to the 
ploying from two to seven supervisors. . : ‘ ‘ 
The State, of course, carries the cosi : : ublic ...a radio tube of the highest quality at the lowest cost 
of two-thirds of the salary for the super- “The unification of vacuum tube development, manufacture and P 5 —s 
visor employed. and since these counties 3 ‘ E coun promuse to be fulfilled. = 
share in the equalization fund, the State sales in the new company will undoubtedly enable it to meet fully 
bears a still greater nee - me . ° Fy ae - r eo 
supervisory costs, on t rine that 2 i 
every Semin, ba tants We coer veel | and effectively the responsibility of leadership which rests upon Now, the RCA Radiotron Company, Inc., is able to announce 
Se at eceteudl copies Los | the founders of the Radio industry in America... It will make the beginning of the fulfillment of this promise. ‘ 


white and colored schools. | 

The part of the tax dollar used for 
books, materials and other costs of in- | 
struction varied from 3.2 cents in Cal- | 


vert and St. Marys to 8.3 cents in ® . 7 
Allegany. Twelve counties set aside 

more of each dollar for these purposes 

than in 1928, and in Anne Arundel, Cal- | : - ~ 

vert, Cecil, and Somerset the increase + 

amounted to 1 cent or more. The State . F F 


encourages larger expenditures for these 
most important aids to efficient instruc- | 
tion. | 

The five ‘counties having the “largest 
Sudiic school population in the State} 
spent less than 3 cents of each tax/| 
dollar for general control and adminis- | 


tration. On the other hand, the ¢ ties | ‘ ‘ ' ‘ f S ‘ 
having the. cealinah galie aa aoe Type of Tube Old List Price New List Price Your aving 
ulation—Calvert, St. Marys, Queen 

Annes and Kent—-used from 5 to nearly 


8 cents of each dollar for this purpose. 
All of the functions connected with run- 
ning the schools, e. g., selection of teach- 
ers, ordering of books, supplies, fuei. 2 ‘ a a 


setc., child and financial accounting, en- | 
forcement of the comulsory attendance 


law, securing the budget, purchasing | 
land and constructing buildings, leader- | 
ship of the teaching and _ supervisory | 
staff, acting as excutive of the county e . Sd © 


board of education and numerous other | 
functions must be performed whether 


the county be large or small. 
Administration Expenses 
The cost of administration does not 
increase in direct proportion with the © © ° 


size of the school system. There is a 
fixed minimum cost for any county, and 


every county is aided by the State in 
paying for an efficient organization. Tie | 
clerical staff must increase with a large | 
increase in the children to be cared fo e : & 7 


and, in the larger counties, the superin- 
tendent needs an assistant. superinten- 
dent to aid in carrying the burden. . e e ° 

Expenditures for auxiliary agencies, These reductions make RCA Radiotrons available at lower prices than ever before. 
which include transportation of children, 
health and libraries, amounted to more 
than 15 cents out of each school dollai 
in Calvert and Anne Arundel, and to| 


more than 10 cents in Queen Anne, RCA Radi a 
Charles, Caroline, Dorchester, and Som- 10t} Ons ave ona 


erset. Only four counties spent less 
than 5 cents of their schooW&current ex- 


ee oe Sates Se Seer agencies. The radio tubes that are recommended by leading set manufacturers. 
of pupils were transported at county 


opens. The radio tubes that are the choice of leading engineers. 


Adirondack Canoe Route — The radio tubes that are the standard of quality. 
* Provides Lengthy Cruise 


State of New York: 
Albany, July 16. 
The Adirondack canve route, reaching | 


* 
a distance of 125 miles through the heart | G l t 
of the Adirondack Mountains, is de- | } U a I a 
scribed by the New York State conser- 4N %™ we O TSE Te on &™ 
F es Spomnens as one of - longest ~ 
and most picturesque routes of its type " . e ° 
in the United States. A statement is- Buy a new set of RCA Radiotrons today. They will help you to enjoy 
sued _ sooeeinent describing the / 
route follows in fu ext: ° ° 
jinis route starts at Old Forge at the more the countless good programs which are on the air every day. Hear 
oot of the First Lake of the Fulton 
Shain, and goes tkhrough th e e Z . 2 
a oe te hem | the finest artists just as though they were performing right in your home. 
Marion River, Long Lake, Raquette ° 
River, Upper, Middle and Lower Sara- . You can get RCA Radiotrons at your nearest dealer. 
nacs, numerous small lakes and ponds 
in the Saranac region, through the St. | 
Regis Lakes, Lake Lucretia, Rainbow 
Lake, and Lake Kushaqua, a distance of | 
over 125 miles right through the heart 
of the Adirondacks. This trip is taken 


by thousands of canoeists every year. 

It is one of the longest and most pic- . & 
turesque canoe routes in the country, | , 
with open camps scattered throughout 
its length for the accommodation of \ 
people making the trip. Some of the ' 
finest scenic views in the country lie 
along this route. 

The conservation department is mak- 

. 


ing an educational motion picture of the 
Adirondacks canoe route which will be 


aided to the department's list of films 
of similar nature when it is released / HE HEAR OF YO U 
next Fall, p j 


On July 17, 1930, the prices on four popular types of RCA Radiotrons will be reduced as follows: 
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British Views on London Naval Treaty 
Shown by Debate in House of Commons 





Transcript of Discussion as Made Public by Department of State Deals 
With Opposition by Winston Churchill Who Says Great Britain 
Accepts Inferiority on Seas 


Opposition to the London naval treaty 
from the British point of view was ex- 
pressed in the house of commons of the 
British parliament May 15 by Winston 
Churchill, who declared that the treaty I 
“isa formal acceptance by Great Britain| government of that day: 
of definitely inferior sea power,” accord-| Instructions Sent 
ing to the “official report” of that body | 
made available in this country by the) To Lord Balfour 
Department of State. | “We welcome your decision to press} 

(Publication of extracts from transcript for the total abolition of submarines. | 
of the official report was begun in The! Even if you can obtain this, we wish to} 
United States Daily July 16, with re-| be consulted before a final decision is | 
marks of Prime Minister Ramsay Mac-! taken upon the limited scales of con- | 
Donald opening the discussion and ex-| struction in small craft permitted to the 
plaining terms of the treaty.) | various signatories. The position o: 

Following are excerpts in full text/ Britain, with her world-wide possessions 
from the speech of Winston Churchill in and food supplies, on the one hand oar 
opposition, which particularly affect the) "equires an entirely different standarc | 
United States: ‘from that acceptable by self-contained 

Mr. Churchill: The house is under an — p | 
obligation to the prime minister for the We apprehend, however, that there 


points were insisted upon at Washing- | 
ton, I need only cite a passage in the! 
instructions which were sent to Lord! 
Balfour, our chief representative, by the | 


T to flow. To show how strongly these* 


| was reduced after the war. 


care and pain he has taken to make us|! very little chance of the abolition of 
submarines being agreed upon, and in| 


this event we must insist at all costs 
upon absolute freedom in-regard to the 
character and number of all vessels un- 
der, say, 10,000 tons. We cannot, in 
the face of French freedom to construct 


‘ a statement on the subject which is now 


before us. * * We view what is pro- 
posed in the draft treaty with the most 
serious anxiety; and I must say that this 
anxiety has not been removed at all by 


the agreeable and lucid speech to which 


. : ja great submarine fleet, to say ncthing 
we have just listened. ore . : 5 


of the submarine and cruiser construc- 


Policy of Disarmament tion of other powers, enter into any 
4 agreement fettering our liberty to build 


Accepted un Principle |whatever numbers and classes of cruis-| 
I am going to make some demand on/ers and anti-submarine craft we may| 
the patience of the House this afternoon. | consider necessary to the maintenance 
We must recognize, first of all, that the! of national and imperial life. 
policy of a naval agreement with the) “We feel sure, from our knowledge 
United States or other powers, so far as, of your outlook on the whole problem, 
possible supplementary to the Washing- | that fou will share this view to the) 
ton agreement of 1921, has been accepted) full. Even at the cost of a complete | 
in principle by all parties in Great Brit-|rypture, we feel certain you will not 
ain. agree to any restriction in this sphere 
The prime minister and his colleagues | Without previous consultation with the 
were therefore, it seems, justified in | cabinet. ; a 
their efforts to arrive at such an agree- | The Prime Minister: Has that paper | 
ment. We ourselves had made a series|been published? i 
of important proposals designed to avert Mr. Churchill: No. That is an extract 
or slacken naval competition in arma-|from a telegram of instructions which | 
ments and make more secure the grow-| Was sent 10 years ago by the govern- 
ing strength of the foundation of peace. | ment of which the right hon. gentleman 
Finally, we do not and must not forget | the member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
that the clauses in the treaty of Versail- 


|(Mr. Lloyd George) was the head, 
les have bound victorious powers to pur- | The Prime Minister: May I ask 


Patth fully : : inte | whether it is not one of a whole series 
sue faithfully and earnestly a policy of | of atciubene* | 


isarmament, not only naval disarma- . : 
disarmament, not ) Mr. Churchill: Certainly. It was one 


E s pri minister has re-! : : ; 
ment, but, as the prime mi lof an immense series of telegrams, but 


minded us, naval, military and air dis- | + is of immense importance, in studying 
armament all stand together. these grave matters— | 
It is our belief that we have done by| Mr, Lambert: Have those telegrams 
action and example more than any other | ever been published ? 
signatory power of the treaty of Ver-)| Mr. Churchill: No, but I take the full-| 
sailles or indeed of any other power in| est responsibility fgr the exercise of my 
the world. That is a course—I am own judgment in tnis matter. | 
speaking on behalf of this side of the} Mr. Lambert: Surely, under the rules, 
house—which we are determined stead-| of the house, this is a cabinet document, } 
fastly to pursue, so far as the national! and should be published, if it is quoted 
safety and interest of the British Empire | from. 
or of the commonwealth of nations, if| The Prime Minister: I happen to know 
that term be preferred, will allow. |the document. Is this a cabinet paper, 
I must also recognise that the prime; and, if it’s a cabinet paper, has the right 
minister in his protracted and difficult} hon. gentleman got the usual leave for 
negotiations, of which he has given us| the disclosure of cabinet secrets? 


some account this afternoon, has made| Mr. Churchill: This is not a cabinet 


| have only 20. 


paper appearance of parity, this treaty 
embodies a solemn acceptance, not only 
by Great Britain, but by the British Em- 
pire, of a permanent secondary position 
in seapower. We have abandoned, in 
fact—and when I look at some of the 
clauses I think we have also abandoned 
in form—the principle of the one-power 
standard to which our naval strength 


Let me remind the house how that 
standard has been successively reduced. 
First of all, for some generations we were 
as strong at sea as all other countries 
put together, We did not abuse our 
strength. Next for a long period we 
adopted the principle of being substan- 
tially stronger than the next two 
strongest powers combined, the “United | 
States not being at that time a factor. | 
Then, when the German danger grew 
upon us in the early years of this cen- 
tury, we declard our standard of 16 bat-| 
tleships to Germany’s 10 and a two-to- 
one superiority in cruisers and small 
craft, all dominion vessels, let me point 
out, being excluded, and consequently ad- 
ditions to the caleulation. I think that 
is a sound basis, for, after all, the domin- 
ion navies have separate communities of 
their own to protect, separate difficul- 
ties and dangers to face. After the war, 
at Washington we accepted the one- 


and 18 small obsolescent 4,500-ton cruis- 
ers. 


or in process of completion. 


Nearly all the American 8-inch-gun | strategy. 


ships are still to build, with all improve- 
ments in design and power which the 
jnaval science of every year makes it 
| possible to bestow on new vessels. There- 
fore, I have no doubt that they will be 
superior at every point to the British 
8-inch-gun ships—at every point science 
can give them. All the American 6-inch- 
gun ships are new or under 16 years, and 
they are all of large tonnage. Mr. Stim- 
son makes a great point of that, which, 
}of course, is of enormous importance, 
| where you have to have a considerable 
|radius, stability, strength to resist artil- 
lery attacks, and safety ir rough sea. 
All these are of the utmost consequence. 
There are the two fleets, and there is 
'no doubt whatever of these two fleets, 
| as they will be in 1936 cruiser fleets, 
that of the United States will be defi- 
nitely superior in strength. That is tak- 
ing no consideration at all of the differ- 
ent tasks. One has to protect the im- 
mense trade routes on which the life of 
this island depends, and the other is for 
war unconnected with the bringing in 
of supplies. 

But there is a method of testing which 
of these two flects will be stronger, be- 
cause it has been arranged as an alter- 
native that the United States shall be 
free to construct an exact parity cruiser 
fleet to our own, a virtual replica as far 
as possible of our own. By so doing, 
they will gain 13,000 tons of additional 
construction. But are they going to do 
it? They know perfectly well that a 
far better arrangement for their naval 
forces and a far better disposition of 
money for their cruiser fleet will be 
made by the building which I have set 
out and not by adhering to an exact 











power standard in all that contributed 
to battle strength, excluding all other 
elements rr for the protection of 
food supplies. 

The prime minister asks us to aban- 
don, in effect, the one-power standard. 
We are no longer to have a navy equal 
even for purposes of battle—I say noth- 
ing of trade protection—to the other 
leading navy in the world. That is my 
assertion. Perhaps the first lord will 
address himself to it when. hécomes to 
speak later in the debate. I will try to 
explain on what I base that statement. 
I am afraid I am going to speak for some 
time. We are not going to have inter- 
ests, rights and securities that have been 
built up over centuries dismissed without 
patient and searching examination. 

First, let me say in discussing this mat- | 
ter, that from all I hear, war between 
the two great English-speaking peoples 
is corapletely excluded from our minds. 
It has never played any part in our pre- | 
cautions or preparations at any time, 
and it has been expressly banished in the 
most solemn and irrevocable manner by 
the Kellogg pact. I will therefore use 
to illustrate my arguments, letters of 
the alphabet instead of the names of | 
countries. 

If you have, two navies, “A” and “B,”| 
each of which has 20 battleships and 50| 
cruisers, you have paper equality. But if| 
“A,” by sending its cruisers to raid the} 
trade routes of “B,” can draw 30 cruisers | 
of “B” to protect those trade routes, the 
resultant forces available for battle will! 
not be equal. “A” would have 40 cruisers 
to protect her battle fleet and find her} 
opponent’s battle fleet, and “B” would 
The result in the battle | 
sphere——- [An Hon. Member: “What 


a personal contribution of forbearance, | 
sincerity and patience which, quite apart 
from the merits of this treaty, commana 
general respect in this country. There} 
is no ddubt that the visit of the prime} 
minister to the United States was the} 
occasion for a marked and impressive 
manifestation of American good will to- 
wards Great Britain, the calling forth 
of which was in itself a service to the} 
state. | 

In this navy matter, as in this ques- 
tion of India, the prime minister and} 
his colleagues are on the stage of his-| 


tory; what they say will be recorded in| 
other volumes than those of the official 
report and certainly, in his conduct of 
these negotiations, the prime minister | 
has done or said nothing that is in con- 
trast with the dignity and sequence of | 
the events with which he was dealing. | 

But I am afraid I did not rise today | 
for the purpose of paying compliments | 
to the right honorable gentleman. In-| 
deed, I apprehend that, if I were to pay | 
tributes, or if tributes to his policy and | 
conduct were paid from this side of the} 
house, that would not commend his} 
policy or his conduct either to the bulk | 
of his own party or to the foreign coun- | 
tries with whom we have been in con- 
ference. I, therefore, proceed forthwith 
to the practical question which lies be- | 
fore use, namely, the wisdom or unwis- | 
dom, the merits or demerits of the pro- 
posed agreement itself. 


Three Objections Made 


To London Agreement 


I think I muSt make three main sub-| 
missions to the house. The first is that 
the agreement of London is not the nat- 
ural successor or child of the Washing- 
ton agreement of 1921, but, on the con- 
trary, differs fundamentally from it. 
That is my first submission. My second | 
is that it is not a treaty of parity at 
all in the sense that Great Britain and 
the United States should be equal pow- 
ers upon the sea, but that, on the con- 
trary, it is a formal acceptance by Great 
Britain of definitely inferior seapower. 
Thirdly, I submit that the London 
agreement contains within itself sub- 
sidiary provisions which will have the 
effect of ensuring that that inferiority | 
is attained before the treaty comes to} 
be revised in 1936. Those are my three | 
main submissions, and I will endeavor 
to make them good. | 

The Washington treaty, might I re-| 
mind the house, rested upon the basis | 
that Great Britain and the United States | 
should be equal in all the battle ele-| 
ments of their respective fleets. It was 
confined exclusively to those elements. 
It did not raise any question of that 
disparity which we can imagine to exist 
between this small, densely populated is- 
land, the centre of a commonwealth of | 


nations and dependencies spread all over | 


the world, and lying itself in the closest 
proximity to European centres, between | 
that entity on the one hand and on tne! 
other the vast state, almost a continent, ! 
virtually self-supporting in every essen- 
tial of life and power, separated by thou- 
sands of miles on all flanks from all pos- 
sible attack. 

None of the disparity was raised by | 
the ‘\/ashington treaty of 1921. It con-| 
fined itself to the battle sphere. It left 
unfettered our rights to take the neces- 
sary measures, whatever we might con- 
ceive them to be, for the protection of 
our commerce and our food against sub- 
marines by means of cruisers, convoy | 
vessels—an expression which should be 
taken into consideration by naval repre- 
sentatives—and also our rights to make | 
provision for flotillas and small craft as 
they might be required as long as sub- 
marines remain a great factor in the | 
narrow waters and inland seas through} 
which so much of our economic life has |} 








| 





ications are being made of telegrams By Secretary Stimson 


lof 1921. 


paper. This is one of a great series of about “C” and “D”?] That is a com- 
telegrams which have passed. Many | plication going to be still more embar- 
telegrams have been published, and this | rassing to that nation with the longest 
is most relevant to the mean a trade routes. 

ter. Ten years have passed since these 5 ee . 2 
messages have passed. Immense publi- Analysis of Testimony 
which have been sent and have passed | 
on all sorts of confidential matters, and | 
I should not be doing my duty to the 
house if, in discussing a matter of this 
vital importance, I failed to. place this 
grave issue before parliament with all 
its lineaments fully portrayed. 


I have taken only one illustration, but 
one has only to read the evidence which 
Mr. Stimson has been giving before the! 
Senate Committee, for the report of 
which we are indebted to the “Times,” 
| in the last few days. Mr. Stimson is a 

Mr. Brockway: Ona point of order. Is|™&n most high-minded, most fair- 
it within the orders of this house that a/|™inded, most sober-minded, and al-| 
member who has been a member of a| though, no doubt, in putting his case to 
previous cabinet should quote from cab- | the Senate Committee, he would naturally 
inet documents which he has had in that | make the best of the mission with which 
capacity and which have not been pub-|he was charged over here, we make al- 
lished ? towances for that. 

Mr. Speaker: I understood, in the first} Nevertheless, so far as I see from| 
instance, that that question could not| independent study, everything he has 
arise, because it was not a cabinet doc-| said is absolutely correct. Let us see 
ument. | some of the things he said which have 

Mr. Churchill: It is an administrative appeared only this morning. I am sure 
paper, but anyhow—[an hon. member:| that the right hon. gentleman is going 
“Who sent it?”] That telegram was to give great attention to this. Mr.! 
sent upon the authority of my right hon.) Stimson spoke of the Anglo-American 
friend the member for Carnarvon Bor-| equality now established by the treaty 
oughs. jin the battleship class which ¢ould even 

Mr. Lloyd George: I should certainly | “be turned to superiority if the United 
have thought, with due respect, that this) States should modernize its vessels.” 
was a cabinet document, and I very much He explained how they had put for- 
regret that my right hon. friend, seeing| Ward a demand for a new great battle- 
that probably this is a telegram which| ship, not because they thought it would 
was sent by me, had not the courtesy| necessarily be accepted, but because it 
at least to inform me, because it must} Would be something to give away, so that 
have been one of a series of telegrams,| they would be sure to acquire the right 
some of which it might have been very | to modernize theit batt!eships, which in 
inadvisable, not from the point of view! his words would have the effect of giv- | 
of the members of the cabinet, but from) ing them the superiority in the battle | 
the point of view of the relations of the fleet. He proceeded to say: | 
various countries, to publish, I very “They secured under the treaty some | 
deeply regret that, at any rate, some/SUperiority in the 8-inch class and they | 
opportunity was not afforded me, who, had been successful in reducing British | 
happéned to be the head of that govern-| SUPeriority in the 6-inch vessels from 26 
ment, and who probably sent that tele-| to 10 down to 13 to 10.” 
gram, of seeing what the nature of the! Mr. Stimson went on to say that: 
telegram was, and whether there were | “The United States was today free to 
not other communications. I should have | build 10,000-ton cruisers carrying 6-inch 
thought, on the point of order, that this|guns if she chose to do so. And, when 
was essentially a cabinet document. * * *| the relative gun power of the British and 


United States cruiser fleets was consid- 
London Treaty Bears No ered, he thought it would be found that 
Relation to Washington Treaty 


the position of the United States was 
ae lei 6 Gee Tee ae I better than in respect of tonnage.” | 
interrupted that perhaps I may recall| 


Lieut.-Comdr. Kenworthy rose. 
| , . ’ 

the house to the theme of the argument | Cruiser Strength of 

which I am addressing to it. My argu- 


ment is that this London agreement Two Countries Compared 


bears no relation to the Washington} Mr. Churchill: I have already got a| 
treaty, to which it is apparently a sup-|long way behind time. No doubt the 
plement, and that the Washington treaty | honorable end gallant member, as one of 
carefully and specifically excluded all at-|the protagonists in this discussion, will 
tempts at achieving parity in regard to|have the opportunity of addressing the | 
minor vessels. house in good time. My objective is to| 
have quoted the instructions that|steer as clear of technical points as pos- 
were sent by the Government of that day,| sible in order that the house may follow 
and I need scarcely say that those in-|my argument. I have given illustra- 
structions were given the fullest effect! tions and quoted Mr. Stimson, and there 
by Lord Balfour and in the Washington|is one final test to establish my thesis | 
agreement. The London agreement, on/| that we are asked to agree not to parity | 
the other hand, seeks to apply or pur-/|but to inferiority, | 
ports to apply strict parity to the naval Let us compare, therefore, the British 
forces of all kinds, whether required for|and American cruiser fleets, as they will | 
battle or for trade and food protection, |be built, or virtually built, at the end of | 
and, by so doing, brings directly into the | 1936. I say “v irtually,” because there 
foreground of our minds those immense |are two American cruisers which may | 
differences in the situation of the two|only approach the verge of completion. 
countries to which I have already re-|I assume that both countries build ac- | 
ferred. cording to the treaty. 
There, then, is the fundamental differ-|the ships into two classes, the mod- 
ence which the pact of London has super-| ern or new ships and the older ships. Of | 
imposed upon the Washington agreement | modern or new ships, Great Britain will | 
This is a change of principle| have of 8-inch-gun vessels 15, and the| 
of the most profound and far-reaching | United States of 8-inch-gun vessels, 18. | 
character, which has certainly not|Great Britain of 6-inch-gun vessels will 
escaped the attention of any country in| have 14 and the United States of G-inch- | 
the world except perhaps our own. That gun vessels, 9. The total for Great | 
is my first point, and it leads me directly | Britain of modern or new ships is 29, ag- 
to my second. ‘ gregating 237,000 tons, and the 27 
My second point is this: What we are] United States ships aggregate 253,000 
asked to agree to now is not a treaty |tons. 
of parity at all, Under superficial and] I come to the older ships. We shall 











| presented 


replica of our own fleet. 
Merchant Ships Do Not 
Add to Aggressive Strength 


I cannot conclude my arguments about 


parity without dealing with one more 
point. It is freely stated in the United 


States, and it is one of the arguments 
which no doubt the right hon.©gentle- 
man and his 


large mercantile marine and naval bases 
all over the world, and that the United 
States must have a stronger navy 
equate thi8. That is an altogether 
founded idea, 

These bases and- the merchant ships 
which we have, are not sources of ag- 
gressive strength; they are oniy the vital 
apparatus by which we compensate our- 
selves for our dispersed situation and our 
dependance on overseas food. If the 
naval power which uses these bases and 
guards these merchant fleets becomes 


t 
ill- 


inadequate, they all sink together in 
helpless futility. & 
I have used the similitude of the 


diver. The diver has a helmet, a special 
dress and heavy boots; he has an air- 
pipe and pumping apparatus of the most 
complicated character, but the divers 
with all these possessions will not be in 
a stronger position than the man who is 
standing on terra firma without any of 
them. If the airpipe is severed, the 
diver and his apparatus perish, and to 
say that we should bring our mercan- 
tile marine and bases into this calcula- 
tion, is to use an argument to which we 
would never lend ourselves. 

In proposing a treaty binding us to a 
definite naval inferiority to any other 
power, the government have gone be- 
yond what is wise and right and in 
harmony with the long and hitherto 
carefully guarded interests of 
country. The signature and ratification 
of this treaty will be a memorable ani 
melancholy event in our history. I look 
upon it with amazement. If anyone had 
told me that 15 years after the royai 
navy had saved this country from the 
horrors of invasion, that 13 years after 
it had saved us from actual starvation, 
that 12 years after, it had brought aii 
the allied nations safely and victoriously 
through the Great War, we should be 
sitting here to approve a treaty which 
denies us, not supremacy, for that has 
been given up, but even the right to have 
a navy equal to that of any other great 
power, I would have thought him mad. 

We on this side of the house may be 
powerless to save such a position, but 
we can not accépt the slightest responsi- 
bility for it. We can not invest the act 
of the government with national sanc- 
tion. We hold ourselves free to review 
the whole situation. 
when I saw in this treaty the provision 
which had been inserted for a review in 
1935, and I shall have a word to say 
about that later. 


Fifty Cruisers 
Insufficient for Needs 


I come to my third point. We are al- 
lowed a total of 50 cruisers aggregating 
339,000 tons. Leaving the United States 
out of account, is this sufficient for our 
needs? The prime minister did not think 
so when he was last in power. On the 
contrary, he began a programme for the 
construction of these 10,000-ton 8-inch- 
gun cruisers with an instalment never 
equalled by the conservative government 
in the succeeding years. . 

The admiralty did not consider it ade- 
quate in 1925; on the contrary, they 
arguments and calculations 
worked out in elaborate detail for every 
area showing the cruisers required for 
every area from which it was necessary 
for this country to draw its food and 
raw material. They threatened to re- 
sign on. their cruiser programme so 
strongly did. they feel. At Geneva, th 
admiralty adhered to the same figures 
backed with an immense amount of tech- 
nical detail. Let us quote Mr. Stimson 
again: ; 

“The new British government came in 
determined ‘to do better,’ and he did not 
think there was sufficient realization in 


this country of ‘how much they have} 


done.’ He drew a comparison between 
the statement of the British minimum 


cruiser requirements made at Geneva— | 
70 vessels aggregating | 420,000 tons— | 


and the present agreement on 50 vessels 
of 339,000 tons, and described it as re- 
markable.” 

We will all agree that it is remark- 
able. What is the reason which had led 
the naval lords to make such an immense 
change in the professional advice which 
it is their duty to tender to the ministers 
of the day? It cannot be any improve- 
ment in our relations with the United 
States, or any pact we have signed with 
them, because we had always excluded 
the United States as possible enemies 
from our calculations. 

We are assured by the Government 


nt for 


s- 


and the general improving sentime f 
peace which has justified this surpri 
ing alteration in professional views. 
did not agree with the lords of the ad- 
miralty in their estimate of 70 cruisers 
unless many of them were very old 
vessels. I am none the less surprised, 
knowing the very solid and detailed argu- 
ments on which they based themselves, 
at their change of attitude and convic- 
tion. 

I cannot understand how expert naval 
opinion upon the number of cruisers re- 


¥ 


— 


rt : : : 
have two Emeralds of 7,000 tons and one | quired in particular areas to assure our) 
Adelaide which may come in that class, | 


As against this, the United States |logg pact, especially when it has un- 


have 10 Omahas of 7,000 tons or upwards happily been followed i ‘ ae ere = d 
seve 20 Oras of 7.600 tons or upwards /happtly been followed i, almost ever Ratified by Senate Are Liste 








food supplies can be influenced by the! 
agreement of other pcwers to the Kel-| 


‘ments and an increased interest in naval | 
| 


I can understand that the argument, 
about improved conditions of peace} 
might well influence the government and | 
{the house of commons, but I do not see | 
how it is relevant to the purely techni-| 
cal calculations on which all the previous | 
advice of the expert advisers has been} 
based. There is, however, one explana-| 
tion which suggests itself. Fifty large} 
cruisers of modern type might give us| 
as great a measure of security as 70) Temove 
cruisers, a large proportion of which| hs 
| were small, old and solete; js| 71st Congress, Dec. nit 
[alanation’ is argely swept from as| 1090, 29 were rate: scenes 8 
by the extraordinary provision about the| executive clerk of the Senate. Of these, 


'91,000 tons, the significance of which was | 
prone cay mis rt ‘ere rati yithout amendment or 
}only realized by the country after the | 16 were ratified witho 


| treaty: was. made: public |reservation and three with amendment 
| Und thi Ae ahi forbidden | °" reservation. 
| “ : provision w . st, ; ee : 
| for the saat dire ae ‘ey belld ep even to| Of the four considered — —s 
| ; aes . “41. | ratified, one was returned to the Presi- 
;our replacement qucta of cruisers within peor pet superseded by a later treaty. 
the tonnage which is still allowed to US| Amathap: is 7 London naval compact 
le re ye j , ° = . . ~ 
“ea “cn, Gee Gk a now under consideration by the a 
“hell aa ‘ “ourteen of the 23 were received irom 
shall be making replacements approxi-| 7 Witte Arnal during the session 
a " a yd ae of : while the other nine were carried over 
er ee SEE NO objection to extend-!+,5m former sessions. 
ing the life of cruisers by treaty to! |) aa cee’ 5 cowveutions 
20 years, provided that that condition) The list of treaties ee ere es 
is simultaneously obligatory on every | ¢oMsidered during the session and from 
2 ; 7 “| which the injunction of secrecy has been 


Made Public by 


99 


Zo 


of 


other party signatory to the treaty. But 


AvTuHorizeD STATBMENTS OnLy Are PreseNTED HEREIN, Brine 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Treaties With Foreign Nations 





treaties and conventions from 
which the injunction of ,secrecy has been 
d which were considered by the| 
‘Senate during the second session of the 
s 2, 1929, to July 3,| 


colleague the first lord} 
had to meet, that Great Britain has her) 


thi. | 


I was very glad} 


| what are we to say to a provision which 
compels us, whose cruiser fleet is already 
jlar ely obsolete, and is also our life and 
| protection, to rebuild cruisers after only 
20 years, while other parties to the 
;agreement are authorized immediately 
|to replace upon a 16 years basis? 


Cruiser Forces Will Be 
Reduced to Inferiority 


Thus we are neither to have numbers 
nor quality. We are deliberately to be 
;made to allow the main character of our 
leruiser fleet to degenerate into obso- 
|lescence, while other powers will be in- 
}creasing theirs in numbers and mod- 
|ernity; and when the United States will 
|be making enormous and feverish addi- 
tions to her naval strength. 
After more than 20 years close con- 
|nection with these matters, I am aston- 
ished that any admiralty board of naval 


9 officers could have been found to accept 


| responsibility—and it is avery grave re- 
sponsibility—for such a ham-stringing 
|stipulation. The effect is obvious, and 
|I hope that the house marks very care- 
fully the effect; it is to make it ceytain 
that our cruiser forces will be reduced 
'to inféviority before the treaty comes 
up for revision in 1935 or 1936. 

| That undoubtedly must be considered 
{by us in estimating the importance of 
'the review which we will give to these 
| matters in 1935 or 1936. By then we 
\shall have definitely become the second 
|naval power. 


| British affairs, naval and othe, have, | 
|I think, suffered from lack of will power, | 


|through lack of confidence in ourselves 
}or in our duty, and lack of national con- 
| viction as to our course. Other coun- 
tries have their plans and resolves. We 
drift, seeking the easiest way out, the 
|smoothest course, and taking the line of 
jleast resistance. Other countries, much 
weaker countries, do not hesitate to state 
|their views and intentions and to stand 
by them. Do they suffer for it? No; 
|they are respected, and deference is 
shown to their views. We are the pas- 
| sive matrix on which others imprint their 
'claims. Nevertheless, we have not yet 
reached the position where we need fear 
to state our views and intentions plainly 
and resolutely. ' 

I have dealt with some of the disad- 
vantages of this treaty, but what are we 
going to gain by it? 
|of disarmament. Whom does it disarm? 
Japan? Japan has secured an increase 
;of her ratio, and she approaches now to 
| within 30 per cent of the cruiser strength 
of the British Empire, which is scattered 
all over the globe. France and Italy? 
They have gone off to embark, perhaps, 
|} On a serious naval rivalry between them- 
selves, which will be the cause of much 
| anxiety to other powers. - 

The United States are, of course, mak- 
jing the greatest naval expansion that 
has been Seen. The only power to be 
disarmed is the power which has already 
disarmed the most; the only navy to be 
cut down is the navy of the country 
| that cannot live without sea-borne food. 
We are told that a great deal of money 
has been saved. 


| 000,000 claimed as the saving to the tax- 
| payer in the next five years to be ef- 
fected by this treaty. What truth 
there in that? 


cordance with their views, is the abso- 


|cluding the United States. We 
have had to do that, anyhow, neither 
more nor less. 


| Extension of Life of 
| Battleships Approved 


What, then, have we saved on it? 
“Ah,” we are told, “we have not got to 
replace great battleships.” I approve 
of the extension of the life of battle- 
ships, it has always been our aim, and 
| we would also have been very glad to 
|}see that important additional measures 
were taken to secure a substantial reduc- 
tion in their size; but supposing that no 
agreement had been made and that we 
had built no more battleships after 1931? 
|Is it certain that the United States 
would have built any? I think it would 
be very difficult for the United States 
to build a series of new and monster 
battleships if they were the only ones 
that were being constructed in the 
world. 

It would not be difficult through any 
| lack of material or any lack of resources, 





|}moral outlook of very large masses of 
the population of the United States, and 
immense opposition would gather against 
such a policy. This moral resistance 
would in this case have been reinforced 
|by practical arguments of the highest 
significance, namely, that air power, as 
it increases, will seal the doom of these 
£8,000,000 ‘or £9,000,000 monsters. 
Whether that be right or not I am not 
| saying, but at any rate it is an argument 
| which is much supported in the United 





| States, and it seems to me that we need; 


| have taken no steps to renew our battle 
| fleet until other powers embarked on 
| new building. 

| Therefore, I conclude, but I am only 
in the region of conjecture, ‘ 
|agreement reached on battleships is not 
the result of a bargain or the fruits of 


I have divided} that it is the effect of the Kellogg pact |this conference, but the results of the| 


conviction in many quarters, and espe- 
cially in the United States, that giant 


}into extinction. 

| Then what money has been saved by 
|signing the treaty? There is no ques- 
|tion of our reducin; our normal esti- 
‘mates. by £50,000,000 or 
spread over five years. 
a question of doing more than avert- 
ing an expenditure which had not yet 
arrived, and I submit to the house that 
it is very probat'» sot this new battle- 


It is called a treaty | 


F The prime minister men- | 
| tioned £50,000,000, but I have seen £70,-} 


is | 
I 3 The government’s posi-| 
tion is that we must build what, in ac-| 


lute minimum compatible with safety, ex- | 
should | 


but it would be difficult because of the| 


that the] 


£70,000,000, | 
There never was | 


removed, as announced by the executive 
‘clerk, is as follows: 
| Treaties received this session: 

A treaty of commerce and navigation 
between the United States of America 
and Turkey, signed at An 
| Turkey, on Oct. 1, 1929, with a transla- 
| tion of the signed minutes of the meet- 
!ing of the American and Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries on Oct. 1, 1929. Dec. 5, 


kara (Angora), 


|1929, referred to the Committee on For- | 


eign Relations. Feb. 17, 1930, made pub- 
'lice and ratified without amendment or 
reservation. 

| United States of America and The Neth- 
‘erlands, signed at Washington on Jan. 
13, 1980. Jan. 21, 1930, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Jan. 


|31, 1930, made public and ratified with- | 


out reservation or amendment. 

Convention signed at Washington on 
Jan. 2, 1930, by the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries of the United States of Amer- 
jica and His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Domin- 
|}ions Beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
delimiting definitely the boundary be- 
tween the Philippine archipelago 


|of America, by virtue of the treaties of 
|Dec. 10, 1898, and Nov. 7, 1900, 
|Spain) and the state of North Borneo, 
|which is under British protection. Jan. 
| 22, 1930, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Feb. 11, 1930, made 
|public and ratified without amendment 
or reservation. 


Right of Americans 
In Iraq Defined 


Convention between the United States 
of America, of the one part, and his 
Brittanic Majesty and His Majesty the 
King of Iraq, of the other part, signed 
in London on Jan. 9, 1930, defining the 


|nationals in Iraq, together with a prcto- 
|col signed at the same time, which also 
|ealls for ratification as an integral part 
of the convention. Feb. 4, 1930, referred 
|to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
| Apr. 22, 1930,.made public and ratified 
; Without amendment or reservation. 
| A treaty of arbitration between the 
| United States of, America and Latvia, 
signed at Riga on Jan. 14, 1930. Feb. 
P18, 1930, made public and ratified without 
amendment or reservation. 

A treaty of conciliation between the 





signed at Riga on Jan, 14, 1930. Feb. 
| 18, 1930, referred to the Committee on 
| Foreign Relations. Mar. 22, 1930, made 
public and ratified without amendment 
or reservation. 


{of America and Austria, for the extra- 


at Vienna on Jan. 31, 1930. 
|referred to the 
Relations. 
and _ ratified 
| reservation. 
Treaty for the limitation and reduc- 
tion of naval armament, signed at Lon- 
}don on Apr. 22, 1930. May 1. 1950, 
Foreign 


Committee on 


without amendment or 





referred to the Committee on 





ship construction would never have come 
to pass. 

There is, however, one great 
which might have been gained by this 
treaty, which, if eained, would make 
‘amends for much. We ask ourselves 
whether this immense surrender on our 
part, this sacrifice to which Mr. Stimson 
has borne unstinted witness, will end 
the naval controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States? Shall 
we reach the position where British and 
Americans will not worry any more about 
each other’s fleets and leave off cease- 
lessly comparing them, gun for gun and 
{ton for ton? [Interruption.] But we 
|cannot blame the British navy for being 
}anxious on this matter. 
| After all, we see the Senate of the 
|United States holding the most strict 
| inquiry, examining its officers and repre- 
sentatives, summoning before it admirals 
and experts, and spending we do not know 
how many weeks in the most search- 
ing examination of every detail of a mat- 
|ter which, after all, is infinitely less im- 
{portant to them than this is in our case. 
Therefore, you cannot blame us for 
|worrying while we are forced to con- 
| sider propositions of this kind. 
| 


Agreement Will Not 
End Naval Controversy 


I confess that I would, to end 
;naval controversy between the two Eng- 





lish-speaking peoples, pay a price—[in- | 


terruption]—but not any price. But will 

{this agreement achieve it? 
| tion]—I am submitting 
;ment to the House and I have not been 
; hurrying, because I really think one 
fought not to hurry over this. I ask 
again, will this agreement achieve it? 
| That is the crux of our discussion. 

I fear, on the contrary, that this agree- 
ment is only the beginning of a pro- 
tracted. and delicate and difficult con- 
troversy between the two countries on 
technical naval details. Look at the dis- 
putes which arose about the simple 
Washington agreement. Look at the bit- 
terness which was exhibited about the 
elevation of the guns, and questions of 
that kind, and how often we were told 
that the clever British diplomatists and 
lexperts had “pulled the wool” over the 


leyes of their cousins across the ocean. | 
I| battleships are following the mammoth! Look at the bitterness about that sim- | 


ple matter, and conceive what a field for 
controversy is opened by this enormously 
|complicated agreement, extending as it 
| does to so many classes of vessels. 

I fear deeply that this treaty will 
create misunderstandings and heartburn- 
ings. 
sonaibeas and heartburnings on each 





[Continued on Page 18, Column $.] 


| A treaty of arbitration between the | 


(the | 
territory acquired by the United States | 


with | 


rights of the United States and of its| 


| United States of America and Latvia,| 


A treaty between the United States} 


dition of fugitives from justice, signed | 
Mar. 7, 1930, | 
Foreign | 
June 16, 1930, made public! 


prize | 


this | 


[Interrup- | 
a reasoned argu- | 


't has already created misunder- | 







* 





‘Various Compacts on Which Action Was Taken 
During Second Session of 71st Congress 


Executive Clerk 


/ 


Relations. May 1, 1930, injunction of 
secrecy removed. No further action. 

A general treaty of arbitration be- 
| tween the United States of America and 
| Iceland, signed at Washington on May 
| 15, 1930. May. 19, 1980, referred to the 
|Committee on Foreign Relations. June 
| 46, 1930, made public and ratified with- 
out amendment or reservation. 


Treaty on Protection 
Of Salmon Industry 


A convention between the United 
States of America and the Republic oz 
Chile to aid in the prevention of the 
smuggling otf alcoholic beverages into 
the United States, signed at Washington 
on May 2 May 29, 1930, re- 





27, 1930. 
ferred to the Committee on Fofeign Re- 
lations. June 28, 1930, made public 2% 
ratified without amendment or reservVa- 
tion. 

A convention between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
| British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Em- 
|peror of India, in respect of the Do- 
minion of Canada, for the protection, 
preservation, and extension of the sock- 
eye salmon fisheries of the Fraser River 
system, signed at Washington on May 
26, 1930. May 29, 1930, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. May 
29, 1930, made public, but not ratified. 

A treaty of conciliation between the 
United States of America and the Re 
| public of Greece, signed at Washington 
on June 19, 1930. June 23, 1930, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. June 28, 1930. ratified and made 
public without amendment or reserva- 
tion. 

A treaty of arbitration between the 
United States of America and the re- 
public of Greece, signed at Washington 
on June 19, 1930. June 23, 19380, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. June 28, 1930, made public and 
ratified without amendment or reserva- 
tion. 


Secrecy Removed 
From Salmon Compact 


A convention between the United 
States of America and the republic of 
Poland to aid in the prevention of the 
smuggling of alcoholic beverages into the 
United States of America, signed at 
Washington on June 19, 1930. June 2, 
1930, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. June 28, 1930, made publ 
lic and ratified without amendment or 
reservation. 

Treaties of former sessions which have 
received action this session: 

A convention signed at The Hague on 
Nov. 6, 1925, by the plenipotentiaries 
of the United States and of the other 
governments’ members of the interna- 
tional union for the protection of indus- 
trial property, modifying the interna- 
tional convention of Mar. 20, 1883, re- 
vised at Brussels on Dec. 14, 1900, and 
|at Washington on June 2, 1911. Feb. 5, 
| 1927, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Jan. 24, 1930, made 
| public but not ratified. 
| Convention signed at St. Germain-ene 
| Laye on Sept. 10, 1919, revising the gen- 
j eval act of Berlin of Feb. 26, 1885, and 
| the general act and declaration of Brus- 
| sels of July 2, 1890. May 22, 1928, ree 
| ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
j lations. Apr. 3, 1930, made public and 
ratified subject to the understanding that 
in the ¢vent of a dispute in which the 
United States may be involved arising 
| under the convention, such dispute shall, 
if the United States so requests, be sub. 
| mitted to a court of arbitration consti- 
tuted in accordance with the convention 
tor the pacific settlement of international 
disputes signed at The Hague on Oct, 18, 
1907, or to some other court of arbi- 
tration, 

A convention between the United 
States and his majesty the British king 
for and in respect of the Dominion of 
Canada, looking to the protection, preser- 
vation, and extension of the sockeye sal- 
mon fisheries in the Fraser River system, 
signed at Washington on Mar. 27, 1929, 
| Apr. 18, 1929, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Apr. 18, 1929, in- 
junction of secrecy removed. Dec. 13, 
' 1929, returned to President by order of 
the Senate. 

A treaty of conciliation between the 
United States of America and Egypt, 
signed at Washington on Aug. 27, 1929. 
Oct. 21, 1929, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Jan. 20, 1930, 
made public and ratified without amend- 
ment or reservation. 

A treaty of arbitration between the 
United States of America and Egypt, 
signed at Washington on Aug. 27, 1929, 
Oct. 21, 1929, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Jan. 20, 1930, 
made public and ratified without amend- 
ment or reservation. 

A treaty of concililation between tha 
United States of America and Estonia, 
signed at Tallinn, Aug. 27, 1929. Oct. 
21, 1929, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Jan. 20, 1930, made 
public and ratified without amendment 
or reservatfon. 

A treaty of arbitration between the 
United States of America and Estonia, 
signed at Tallinn on Aug. 27, 1929, Oct. 
21, 1929, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Jan. 20, 1930, made 
public and ratified without amendment 
or reservation. 

A certified copy of the English text # 
a convention on the rights and duties o 
states in the event of civil strife, adopted 
|at the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, which assembled at 
| Habana, Cuba, from Jan. 16 to Feb. 20, 
| 1928. Feb, 13, 1929, referred to the Come 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Apr. 15, 
| 1930, made public and ratified subject to 
jthe understanding that provisions of 
|article 3 of the said convention shall 
|not apply where a state of belligerency 
|has been recognized. 
| Convention regarding the status of 
|aliens, adopted at the Sixth International 
|Conference of American States, which 
assembled at Habana, Cuba, from Jan, 

16 to Feb. 20, 1928. Feb. 13, 1929, re. 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Apr. 16, 1930, made public and 
| ratified with the exception of articles 3 
and 4 thereof. 
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CURRENT LAW 


"Clainis in Patent for Product Used 


In Making of Concrete Adjudged Void 


Ruling Dismissing Action for Infringement Is Affirmed; Items Spec 





— 


I-| 


fying Production Method Are Held to Constitute Departure | 
. From Process of Patent 


+ should 


Chicago, Hl. 
SILICA Propucts COMPANY V. HAYDITE 
COMPANY AND WESTERN Brick COM- 
PANY; Circuit COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SEVENTH CircUIT, No, 4311. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. Before 
ALSCHULER, PAGE and Sparks, Circuit 
Judges. 
The statement of the case and the 
court’s opinion, delivered June 30, fol- 
low in full text: aeetae 
The appeal is from 2 decree dismissing 
appeilant’s bill, which charges infringe- 
ment of certain claims of United States 
patent to Olsen, No. - 1314752, Sept. 2. 
919, for “burned shale* and method of 
reparing the same, 


and concrete made 
herefrom.” Application filed May 22, 
1918. 

The claims of which 

charged ate: 

1. A composition of 
ing a mixture of coarse 
shale rock which have 
not clinkered. ‘ 

2. The method of making concrete 
which consists in burning without clink- 
ering shale rock, crushing the burnt ma- 
terial into fine coarse pieces, and mixing 
a mixture of said fine and Coarse pieces 
with a binding material. : 

3. An article of manufacture compris- 
ing naturally decomposed shale rock 


is 


infringement 


and fine pieces of 
been burned but 


i 


._ | and the resulting burned material 
matter compris- | 





be in 


- : : | 
excess of 1500 degrees; were denied him on the ground that he| 


Fahrenheit, a temperature of from 1700/had not originally described any such 


degrees to 2200 degrees Fahrenheit hav- | article. 


most raw argillaceous materials thus far 
employed in carrying out my process; and 
the said high temperature is maintained 
for a period of about two hours, as this 
treatment has been found to be the best 
suited for most raw materials. During 
this operation the material or the ‘argiil- 
aceous constituent thereof is converted 
into hard dense particles and clinkers, 
and it assumes’ such a sta that it 
will withstand the action of the elements 
without disintegration, and it becomes a 
resistant material not liable to change 
when the brick or other articles of which 
it forms the base and principal part arc 
built into a permanent structure. The 
high temperature to which the material 
heated eliminates all silt therefrom, 
con- 
sists of indurated clay, inert material 
not changed by the high temperature ts 


1S 


; which the raw material is subjected, and 


which has been burned but not clinkered. | 


4. The method of preparing shale rock | 
for use as an aggregate which consiscts | 


in burning the rock, crushing It, and 
treating the crushed and burned mate- 
rial to eliminate the pulverized particles. 

5. Concrete comprising as an 
gredient naturally decomposed shale rock 
which has been burned but not clinkered. 

6. A concrete comprising portland ce- 
ment and an aggregate consisting entirs- 
ly of finely crushed 
and coarsely crushed burned shale rock. 

10. The method of making concrete 
which consists in burning shale 
crushing the burnt material into fine and 
coarse pieces, and mixing of said fine 


in- | 


burned shale rock | 


rock, | 


and coarse pieces, with a binding ma-j; 


terial and water. ] Fade 
1}. A concrete comprising a binding 
material and an aggregate consisune 
entirely of finely crushed burned shale 
yock and coarsely crushed burned shaie 
rock. 
Purposes of Invention 
Quoted From Application 


The purposes of the invention, as stat- 
ed in the application, are: 

“My invention relates to a new ma- 
terial having a very large variety of uses. 
In its chief use it ‘may be classified as 2 
building and construction material. An- 
other important use is as a refining Oi 
purifying material. _ : , 

“An object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a relatively light chemically iners, 


sugar or oil. 

“Another object of 
provide a light, inert material highly re- 
sistant to stresses to take the place of 
the usual sand and crushed rock in con- 
crete. 


| applied to them 





lime to the extent that lime producing 
material is or may be present in the raw 
material employed, all of which depend 
upon the characteristics and composition 
of the original material, as will be ap- 
preciated.” 

There is pointed out with much deiai! 
the process of cooling the substance, 


crushing it, treating ft with water to 
slake the lime therein, mixing it with 


other ingredients, and then molding it 
into brick or other articles. It is pointed 
out that whereas in ordinary brick-mak- 
ing the molded bricks are fired at moda- 
erate temperature for about five days, 
and then at much higher temperature for 
about the same time to burn them, un- 
der the process of the patent “the only 
heating necessary is that to which the 
basic composition or raw material is 
subjected during the burning step of the 
process, and which is ordinarily com- 
pleted in about two hours.” The advan- 
tag® in articles thus made is stated 
be that they are ‘‘well adapted to resist 
and withstand the action of heat, as well 
also as the disintegrating action of water 
when they are in a 
heated condition, as commonly happens in 
a fire; and it ha een found in practice 
that they are but slightly affected by the 
action of heat and water at sueh times, 
and do not pop, crack, craze or. disinte- 
grate to any considerable extent under 
the above mentioned and similar adverse 
treatments or circumstances.” 


Reference Fails to Show 
Expanded Or Porous Product 


ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge—We refer 
thus fully to this Hayde patent to indi- 
cate its scope, and what was in fact 
claimed for it, and to preface the state- 
ment that nowhere in Hayde’s specifica- 
tion or claims there reference to 


Is an 


; Ly ‘2 | expanded or porous product, or one which 
porous material useful in the refinmg ©f | would result in a materially lighter ag- 
| gregate tor concrete than the ordinary 


the invention Is to | gravel, sand and crushed rock agere- 


gate. 

| In the Patent Office this Hayde patent. 
earlier than Olsen in application and 
| grant, was cited against Olsen; where- 


. s y } is tea . . 
“Another object of the invention 1s te | upon Olsen amended certain of his claims 


provide'a concrete having a ‘high elastic 
limit or coefficient of elasticity, and a 
high ultimate compressive strength. 


to emphasize that the burning of his pro- 
cess did not produce the product of “‘hard 
dense particles and clinkers,” as stated in 


“The invention possesses other fea- | the Hayde specification, and in his claim 


tures of advantage, some of which, with 


1, 3, and 5 Olsen substituted the words 


the foregoing, will be set forth in the | “burned but not clinkered,” and in claim 


following description of the preferred 
: : - 9s 
form of my invention. es ; 
The disclosure of the specifications re- 
specting the treatment of the shale is: 


2 “burning without clinkering;” and a 


thus amended his claims were allowed 
When Hayde sought a re-issue, and 
undertook to make claims for an ex- 


“In the practice of my invention I take | panded cellular aggregate, such claims 


shale rock which has preferably been de- 
composed by the action of the elements 
and burn it in a kiin or otherwise sub- 
ject it to a temperature of 2000 degrees 
Fahrenheit or above for a period deter- 
mined by the nature of the rock, so that 
all organic matter therein is destroyed 
and it is reduced to a light porous, hard 
material. 


“After burning the shale, the result- | advised by the attorney general, I. 


ant pieces are crushed ang graded. The 
very fine material is a superior refining 
agent in the refining of sugar and oil, 


and for this purpose displaces the com- | dition of a person ch 


monly used fuller’s earth. The larger 
pieces of the material I substitute for 


crushed rock in the preparation of con- 
crete, the finer particles being substituted 
for sand in the mixture.” 


Weight of Aggregates 
Called Dominating Feature 
The further description has reference 


to ‘the mixture of this aggregate with | 


making concrete, 


other ingredients for 
of concrete em- 


and extolling the virtues 
ploying this aggregate 


instead of sand | Contempt, in the opinion of the attorney 


and rock. ; 
The patentee died a very short tin’ 
after the patent was granted, and tne 


patent lay dormant for about six years, 
when it was assigned to appellant, which 
brought this action against appellees, 
who manufacture from shale rock an ag- 
gregate very similar, if not identical, in 
its properties to that of the alleged teach- 
ing of the Olsen patent. / 

The alleged dominating features of 
both products are the lightness of this 
aggregate over crushed rock and sand of 
the ordinary practice, with the resultant 
lightness of concrete made therefrom, as 
well as its fireproof and elastic qualities. 

Appellees are licensees under a prior 
patent to Hayde, No. 1255878, Feb. 12, 
1918, application filed July 3, 1917, unde: 
which it contended their product is 
made, and that if the Olsen patent be 
considered to cover appellees’ product. 
the Hayde patent anticipates Olsen. it 
is further contended that regardless of 
the scope of this Hayde patent, the evi- 
dence shows Hayde, and not Olsen, to 
have been the earlier maker of such ag- 
gregate, and of concrete in which it is 
used, and by substantially the same pro- 
cess as Olsen’s. The earlier Hayde ap- 
plication would, upon its face, give fayde 
priority4f the patents were for the same 


Is 





thing. Hayde’s patent purports to be 
tor a “tprocess of making brick and sim- 
ilar articles,” and the specification is de- 
voted to a description of the proeess. 


The patent states: ; 
“The basic raw material employed in 
making brick or analogeus articles in 


| crgme, 


| 


accordance with my invention is argilla- | 


ceous or clayey in Character, and is a 

material which will harden or form a 

clinker when subjected to a high temper- 

ature during the burning step of the pro- 
” 

cess. 

It savs that the basic raw argillaceous 
material may be clay, shale, shale rock 
or like material, having gravel, sand, o1 
other substances ordinarily detrimental 
to the use of argillaceous material for 
beick making; and the process of burn- 
ing it, and the result. is thus described: 

“The raw material is next burned in a 
etary or other type of kiln at a high 
é a comparatively 
This burning temperature 


remperature and for 
short time. 


“ 





Civil Contempt Adjudged 
No Basis for Extradition 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, July 16. 
GovernoryRalph S. Hamilton has been 


H. 
Van Winkle, that he does not have au- 
thority to issue a requisition upon the 


governor of another State for the extra- 
arged with contempt 
of court for failure to com@ly with the 
provisions of a divorce decree requiring 
him to contribute a certain amount 
monthly to the support of his children. 

The opinion of the attorney general ex- 
plains that Orezon laws permit the gov- 
ernor to issue-a@ requisition for extradi- 
tion only for persons charged with trea- 
son, felony of other crime. 

The failure of the sought person to 
comply with the divorce decree consti- 
tuted a civil contempt and not a criminal 
general, since the decree was for the ben- 
efit of a private person. It was, there- 
fore, ruled that the failure to make pay- 
ments for the support of the children, as 
required by the divorce decree, is not a 
j within the meaning of section 
1870, Oregon Laws. 


a 


Comnissioners Denied Right 
To Enfranchise Toll Roads 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, July 16. 
Commissioners of counties in Wash- 
ington do not have authority to grant 
franchises to operate private toll roads, 
the office of the attorney general has 
ruled in an opinion given George F. Han- 
igan, prosecuting attorney, of Cathlamet. 
Old statutory provisions permitting 
toll roads, the opinion ‘explains, have 


| ing been found suitable in the case of | t ‘ 
; Sen invention 


| 


| 


| 


ic | 


| dite,” and 


' the 


But it is contended that before the O1-! 
Hayde had reduced to 
practice a process substantially like that 
of the Olsen patent, and had made a! 
concrete aggregate and a concrete sub- 
stantially like that described and claimed 
in Olsen’s patent. 

Olsen and Hayde had been long ac- 
quainted, and had had some business re- 
lations. Both had been working in the| 
art of making concrete. As far back as 
October, 1905, Hayde had secured patent 
No. 803285, for “fire and water proof- 
ing composition,” of which coarse and 
powdered burned clay were constituent 
parts of a concrete product. It seems 
that some time afterward Olsen proposed 
getting a license under this patent, for 
the making of telephone poles and the 
like, 

The evidence justifies the conclusion 
that for several years prior to the ap- 
plication for his first above patent Hayce 
was actively experimenting for the pro- 
duction of a light weight aggregate as 
a constituent of molded brick and othe 
concrete articles. . the early stages o! 
the World War thee was discussion and 
investigation respecting the feasibility 
of employing concrete in building ships 
and barges, and it was evident that a 
light weight concrete, otherwise adapt- 
able, might be of much value for such| 
use. It was abundantly shown that at 
least as far back. as early 1917 Hayde* 
had submitted samples of various such’ 
products from burned shale tg labora- 
tories for testing, and that the tests 
showed the aggregate, as well as thc: 
concrete made from it, to be expanded 
and porous and about 30 per cent lighter 
than concrete aggregates ordinarily were. 


Hayde Said to Have Worked 
On Light Weight Aggregate 


The commercial aggregate put out by 
the Hayde interests was called “*Huy- 
while it was asserted to be 
made under Hayde patent No. 1255878, 
it was put out under the claim that it} 
possessed, inter alia, the virtue of light- 
ness. Early in 1918 it was submitted to 
Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, and in some of the reports of the 
Bureau of about that time it was stated 
that “Haydite’’ was one of the products 
submitted for “tests of various aggre- 
gates to produce a light strong concrete.” 


‘ 


/In a Bureau sheet of May, 1918, it was 


said: 

“In order to produce a concrete that | 
weighed considerably less than concrete 
as ordinarily made tests have been madv 
of a large variety of aggregates, includ- 


. . ‘ 
ing Haydite, a shale or clay 
clinker.” 

Various other of the Bureau reports 


showed Haydite to be much lighter than 
ordinary concrete aggregates and prod- 
ucts, 

On this subject the district court said: 
“The evidence shows that Stephen J 
Hayde in 1915 had a burned, light weight, | 
expanded material which he segt from 
California to his nephew, George 
Hayde, in Kansas City. The letter to his 
nephew concerning the material directs 


special attention to the light weight 
characteristic of the burned material. \ 
The evidence further shows that from 


March to September, 1917, Hayde sub- 
mitted samples of burned aggregate to 
the Kansas City laboratory for testing. 
Four of the 19 samples submitted were 
of such exceptional lightness that Mr. 
Cross, the chemist in charge of the lab- 
oratory, noted the fact on the test sheet, 
though he says Mr. Hayde did not seem 


particularly interested in the fact and 
had requested no tests for weight. Dr. 
Cross, who is now a stockholder in the 


complainant’s Company, states, however, 
that there 


e is no doubt but that Hayde 
“had a light weight aggregate.” The 
foregoing evidence, together with the 


tests made on Hayde’s material by 
United States Shipping Board, the 
terial introduced in eveidence which 
sent to Professor Duff A. Abrams for 
testing in the laboratory at Lewis In- 
stitute during April and May, 1917, and 
the mass of evidence which may be taken 
as highly corroborative, to the effect 
that Hayde had been experimenting con- 
stantly for several years prior to 1918 


tnc 
ma- 
Was 


| to perfect a method of producing a sat- 


| 


ja light weight aggregate such as Olsen 


isfactory light weight aggregate, burned 
from clay and shale, often with excellent 
results, shows conclusively to my mind! 
that Hayde had conceived and produced 


claims before 
duced it.” 


Olsen conceived or pro- 


Differences in 
Processes Claimed 


We are in accord with this view of the 
court, notwithstanding the strange fact 
that in the application for patent No.| 
1255878 Hayde made no reference what- 
ever to a product materially lighter than 
concrete aggregates theretofore ordina- 
rily in use. 

The question here is the status of the 
Olsen patent and appellees’ alleged in- 
fringement of it. The court found ghat 
Olsen’s invention did not antedate his 
application, which was filed May 22, 
1918, In this we must concur. The fact 
that Olsen died so soon after his patent 
issued may be deplorable, but does not 
raise unusual or extraordifary presump- 
tions in favor of an earlier date. Prac-| 
tically all that is relied upon to carry 
back his invention date is the fact that 


[on a laboratory test sheet of his material 


| 


been repealed, so that there is now not! 


existing express statutory authority for 
granting of franchises. The 
grant of power to county commissions 


| 
| 


dated May 29, 1918, there is a notation 
in Olsen’s handwriting that the sample 
covered by the sheet had been in salt 


generai| Water for 14 months. 


This is merely a declaration by Olsen 


in not sufficient to confer such authority |i" his own interst and ‘cannot serve to 


by implication, it was ruled. 

direct response to an inquiry, it 
was ruled. that a _ private corporation 
having in contemplation the construction 
of a road and the charging of 
would be proceeding contrary to law if 
it attempted to charge tolls to the public 
for passage over its roads, 





Paroled Convicts Refused 


Right to Public Office 


State of West Virginia: 
Charlestown, July 16, 
A person convicted of a felony and then 
paroled is ineligible to vote or hold pub- 
lic office during the period in which the 


| 


| noted. 
| tion whatever. 


tolls | that these 


carry back his invention date unless there 
is corroboration of the truth of what is 
Of course there is no corrobora- 
It must be remembered 
occurrences were at a time 
when there- was public demand for a 
light, strong, and tough concrete for 
shiptaiiding, and there would be strong 
incentive the part of inventors work- 


|ing in this field to date their discoveries 


| pellees, it is contended that it is 


parole is in effect, the attorney general, | 


Howard B. Lee, has ruled. | 
In his opinion, Mr. Lee said that the 


ineligibility of such person depended upon | 


whether he was a legally qualified voter 
and quoted the State law which pro- 
vides among other things that persons 


voters “while such disability continue.” 


| respects this was true. 


far enough back to anticipate others. 
While this incentive or interest was pres- 
ent with Hayde not less than with Olsen, 
it happens that in Hayde’s case there is 
strong corroboration, which in Olsea 
seems to be wholly absent. 7 

As to the process employed by ap- 
mate- | 
rially different from that of the Olsen| 
patent. The court found that in severa! 
1 The process or 
method pointed out in the Olsen patent 
is decidedly meager, but it must not 
for that reason be accorded application 


| broader or more inclusive than if it were| 


| convicted of felonies are disqualified as | 
i 


more definitely indicated. 
All that is revealed by Olsen on the im- 
portant subject of burning the rock is 









Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Attorneys—Regulation of professional conduct—Rule against advertising— 
A rule of the State bar of California prohibiting attorneys from advertising 
except by professional cards and conventional listings is reasonable. 
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Criminal law—Appeal and error—Custody of jury—Separation of jury during 
trial— 





The action of the court, in a prosecution for assault and battery with intent to 
kill, in permitting the jurors to separate and go to their homes at the end of 
the day, prior to the conclusion of the case, was not error, in the absence of a 
showing that the defendant was prejudiced, the common law rule prohibiting 
separation having been greatly relaxed. 

State v. Johnson; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12944, July 7, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Appropriation for reimbursement of de- 
positors of banks operated by guaranty fund commission— 

Public funds of Nebraska may not be used to reimburse depositors in State 
banks operated by the guaranty fund commission for losses sustained, and a 
statute making an appropriation for such purpose is void in that it violates the 
due process clauses of the Federal and State constitutions, since the deposits 
were merely business transactions between the banks and the depositor, and the 
public should not be made to pay for losses sustained by a depositor in such 
transactions. 
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Federal employers’ liability aect—Injuries in interstate commerce—Brakeman 
on interstate train—Injury while handling intrastate freight— 

A brakeman on an interstate train who was injured while assisting in un- 
loading intrastate freight could bring an action for the injuries under the Fed- 
eral employers’ liability act providing for actions for injuries sustained while 
“employed” in interstate commerce, since the word “employed” does not neces- 
sarily refer to the particular service being performed at the time of the injury 
but refers to the general service being performed for the carrier. 

Lindley v. Wabash Ry. Co.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27122, July 16, 
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In an action ona policy providing for double indemnity in case of accident 
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suicide and the use was whether he had been shot accidentally or intentionally 
by another person, a stipulation that he “had been shot” was not sufficient to 
create a presumption that the shooting was accidental. 
New York Life Ins. Co. v. Ollich; C.C. A. 6, No. 5488, June 27, 
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Insurance—Life insurance—Delivery of policy—Receipt by applicant—Waiver— 

Where applicant for life insurance told the agent to deliver the policy to the 
beneficiary on the receipt from the beneficiary of the premium, and the agent 
agreed go do so but did not deliver the policy when he received the money 
although he had it ready for delivery, there was a sufficient compliance with 
provision of application requiring delivery of policy to and receipt by applicant 
before taking effect of insurance, sine there was a constructive delivery and 
the requirement that he receive the policy was waived by the applicant by his 
instruction to agent to deliver it to the beneficiary. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. Ollich; C.C. A. 6, No. 5488, June 7, 


1920. 
Insurance—Life insurance—Premium—Payment to agent of net premium— 

Where it was the common practice of an insurance agent to pay the company 
the net premium without accounting to the company for the amount of his com- 
mission, the payment by the insured to the agent of an amount in excess of the 
net premium, but less than the full amount, under an agreement to pay the 
balance to the agent subsequent to delivery of policy, was a compliance with a 
provision of the application requiring the full payment of the premium before 
the insurance was to take effect, notwithstanding other provision precluding the 
agent from waiving any of the requirements, since in such case the agent ex- 
tended credit for a part of his commission in which the company had no real 
interest. 
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6, Nog 5488, June 27, 1920. 
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pursuant to stipulation of counsel after a meeting, at which the defendant was 
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not having waived his right to a jury trial. 

People v. Howard; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 3284, June, 30, 1930. 

‘ 
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ure to notify members unable .to attend— 

Although the proceedings of a city council would be void if one of the members 
who was within reach of the place of the meeting and able to attend was given 
no notice, even if a quorum were present, the failure to notify a member who 
was out of the State, confined in a hospital, and was physically unable to attend, 
did not invalidate the proceedings. 

Burrows et al. v. Kecbaugh et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., 


No. 271387, July 9, 1920. 


Officers—Criminal responsibility—Ministerial officer subject to  prosecution— 
Equipment engineer of State highway department— 

The equipment engineer for the State highway department of New Mexico is 
not a “ministerial officer” of the State within the meaning of bribery statutes, 
but is merely an employe of the department and is therefore not subject to prose- 
cution for agreeing to receive a bribe under such statutes, since no such office was 
created by either the constitution ory statutes. 

State of New Mexico v. Quinn; N. Mex Sup. Ct., No. 3491. 


Workmen's compensation—Injury arising out of employment—Tailoring estab- 
lishment’s employe struck by golf club— 

An injury to a sewing machine operator in a tailoring establishment sustained 
when hit, while at work, by a golf club swung by another employe during an idle 
moment, did not arise out of his employment so as to be compensable under 
the California workmen’s compensation act. 

Pacifie Employers Insurance Co, et al. av. Division W Industrial Accidents 
and Safety et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 11886, June 26, 1930. 
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Aliens—N aturalization—Q ualifications—Willingness to bear 
to Government— : 

Where applicant for citizenship stated he was willing to give the United States 
“all the allegiance he ever had given or could give to any country” but that he 
would not put allegiance to the Government of any country before his “allegiance 
to the will of God” and that he was willing to bear arms in defense of the United 


arms—dAllegiance 


States but reserved the right to determine for himself whether the war was 
justified according to the dictates of his conscience, the denial of citizenship was 
erroneous.—Maclntosh v. United States. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 1571, July 


17, 1930. 
Patents 


Patents—Infringement—P rocess— 

When a process patent discloses that the temperature and time of exposure 
thereto is an important and distinguishing element of the process, a departure 
therefrom will, in general, be a departure from the process of the patent.— 
Silica Products Co. v. Haydite Co, et al. (C. C. A. 7.)—V U. S. Daily 1571, 
July 17, 1930. 


Patents—Burned shale invalid and not infringed— 

Patent 1314752 to Olsen for Burned Shale and Method of Preparing the Same 
and Concrete Made Therefrom, claims 4, 6, 10 and 11 invalid and not infringed. 
(C. C. A. 7.)—V WU. S. Daily 1571, 


—Silica Products Co. v. Haydite Co, et al. 


duly 17, 1930. 





that he subjects it “to a temperature oi; ence to the manner of burning the shale, 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit or above for 4 and from them it could not remotely be 
period determined by the nature of the deduced that a porous light weight ag- 
rock, so that all organic matter therein gregate, or a porcess for making it, or a 
is destroyed and it is reduced to a light concrete incorporating it, is the subject 
porous, hard material;” whereas the evi-| matter of those claims. For any limita- 
dence shows that in appellees’ process tion appearing therein to the contrary, 
the crushed shale enters the kiln at the material, product, and process re- 
600 degrees, remaining at that tempera-| ferred to may he substantially the same 
ture for a considerable time until it has Pe aoe & Harce's earier patents, ie 
assed along about 30 feet of the kiin,' indeed, not disclosed by other earlier pat- 
~ - rp Beary 10 feet from the dis-, ents, such as No. 930,801, August, 1909 
charging end it is subjected to a high to Senn and Kluger, and British Patent 
temperature for a very short time. When No. 4,834 of 1882 to Paterson and Ecott. 
a process patent discloses that the ten- We are of opinion that claims 4, 6, 1 ), 
perature and the time of exposure there- and 11 are not valid, and we agree wit! 
to is an important and distinguishing ele the distr let court that the evidence does 
ment of the process, a departure there- not show that appellees infringed claim: 


from will, in general, be a departure from 4, 6. 10. and 11. . . ; 
the process of the patent. ' ; The decree of the district court is af- 
Claims 4, 6, 10, and 11 have no refer-) firmed. 





Creer is) ears. 7 


Reservation of Rights by Applicant | 
Held Not to Bar Grant of Citizenship 





.|Court Reversed for Rejecting Party Who Re- 


| tained Privilege of Discretion in Matter of 
| Bearing Arms in Case of War 





| New York, N. Y. | force could also be justifiably used, for 

| DouGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH v. UNITED} instance, to repel invasion, or even to de- 

| STATEs; Circurr Court or Appeats.|fend a weaker nation. 

| Appeal from the District ‘Court for the| And he stated that since it would be 

| District of Connecticut. Before MAN-| neither wise nor right for the nation to 

TON, L. HAND and Swan, Circurt| adopt absolute and unconditional pac- 

Judges. | ifism, the applicant did not believe any 
DAVIS, POLK, WARDWELL, GARDINER & | Moral necessity rested upon him to adopt 

| REED (JoHN W. Davis, CHARLES E.| ®®-UNconditionally pacifist position, It 

| y ‘ sa ORY acacia ‘ “| was further stipulated that the applicant 
CLARK, and ALLEN WARDWELL of coun-| ; lesad 14. woul hivele 1 I 

| sel) for appellant; JoHN BuckLey, | P¢ ieved it would be positively, immora 
| United States Attorney, and GEORGE | to give a blanket promise beforehand to 
H. CouHEN, Asst. United States Attor- | SUPPort any and every future war in 
lige appellee | which one’s country might engage, when 
ie ceases auteke jin the nature of the case it could not be 
=" ee known so far ahead of the time that all 
text: such wars would be morally justified. 
| MANTON, Circuit Judge.—The ap- The applicant also stated that he believed 
| pellant was born in Canada, entered the | his ‘position would help make for the 
| United States in 1904, and was ordained) peace of the world. The court denied his 

a Baptist minister in 1907 after studying: application for citizenship, reciting in 

in this country. He went to Canada for; the decree that the petitioner is not at- 

two years and in 1909 returned to the; tached to the principles of the Constitu- 

United States and became a professor at | tion of the United States. 

Yale University where he 1s still teach-| The naturalization act of June 29, 1906, 

| Ine. / requires the applicant for citizenship 
Memorandum Explaining before admission, to declare under oath 

c . e , that he will support and defend the Con- 

Answers Was Submitted stitution and laws of the United States 
After filing a declaration of his inten- | 28ainst all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tion to become a citizen on Feb, 18, 1925, | tic, and bear true faith and allegiance to 
he filed, with the district court, a petition the same. (U. S. Code, title 8, section 
for naturalization accompanied by the |881.) And section 382 provides that be- 
proper certificate and affidavits of wit-| fore admission it shall be made to appear 
nesses. June 10, 1929, he was given aj to the satisfaction of the court that dur- 
| preliminary hearing before a naturaliza- | ing his five years’ residence preceding 
tion examiner, at which time he submit-|the application, the applicant has be- 

‘ted a memorandum explaining at length | haved as a man of good moral character, 

answers to questions which appeargd in| attached to the principles of the Consti- 

the preliminary form for the petition for | tution of the United States, and well dis- 
naturalization. ‘Question 22 was, “if; Posed to the good order and happiness 
necessary, are you willing to take up|0f the same. Question 22, which defend- 
jarms in defense of this country?” to/ ant answered in the qualified way re- 
which he answered, “Yes, but I should | ferred to, was considered by the Supreme 
want to be free to judge as to the neces- Court in United States v. Schwimmer 
sity.” In his memorandum, the peti-| (279 U. S. 644) and the court there, in 
tioner referred to questions 19, 20 and 22,| denying the applicant’s admission to cit- 
and said: “19. I believe in the genere!|izenship, stated that it is the duty of 
form of the government of the United | Citizens, by force of arms, to defend our 

States, but I do not regard it as in all; Government against all enemies when- 
respects ideal I am inclined to think that ever necessity aris’; and this was a fun- 

an adaptation of what is known in muni-|damental principle of the Constitution, 

cipal government as the ‘city manager | 

plan’ might be better 

| system. 

“20 and 22. I am willing to do what 
I judge to be in the best interests of my | 
country, but only in so far as I can be- ee : Mersaia “i 
lieve that this is not going to be against | "SS of citizens to discharge be =a 
the best interests of humanity in the long | © bear aris th the — : i eaten 
run. I do not undertake to support ‘my | detracts | from _ a Beg salety 

| country, right or wrong’ in any dispute of the ee ae , hi © wehelen ai 
| Which may arise, and I am not willing to and beliefs as wel as TE nd ae aa 

| promise beforehand, and without knowing | dicating a disposition to ‘ ee : f 
|the cause for which my country may go! pertormance of that duty are su jects = 
to war, either that I will or that Twili) ™4uiry, under the statutory provisions 
| not ‘take up arms in defense of this coun- | oVerning naturalization and are of vital 
ltry,’ however ‘necessary’ the war may | !™Portance, for if all or a large number 

seem to be to the government of the day. | Of Citizens oppose such defense the ‘good 

“It is only in a sense consistent with | 0™der and happiness’ of the United States 

these statements that I am willihg to |C#™ not long endure, * * *" (at. p. 650). 

promise to ‘support and defend’ the Gov | And again: A pacifist in the general 

lernment of the United States ‘against sense of o = one Se ee ° 
all enemies, foreign and domestic.’ But, | ™#!ntain peace and to abolish war. | sue 
a ’ g , ’| purposes are in harmony with the Con- 
just because I am not certain that the! ctitution and policy of our Government. 


| language of questions 20 and 22 will bear | But the word is also used and understood 
| the construction I should have to 


—- Se a put! to mean one who refuses or is caw 
upon it in order to be able to answer | foy any purpose to bear arms because o 
oe in asd ereaeie, I have to say that | conscientious considerations and who is 
do not i now that I can say yes In ans- | disposed to encourage others in such re- 
a Se hen oe Caan te tia 1 in ad [Bae one ee ps a “held 
oe ot, t0n0, HO © eC 4G-) of nationalism is not well bound or he 
| dition to this memorandum a memoran-) py the tee of affection to any nation or 
dum of his war record during the Worid | government. Such persons“are liable to 
: ar and an oer from e ne s . ho In| he incapable of the attachment for and 
America. le war record showed serv- 


follows in full 





| Inquiry Into Beliefs of 


than the present | F 
| Applicants Proper 


The court said: ye 
“Whatever tends to lessen the willing- 


\ 





; : : 7 V-| devotion to the principles of our Consti- 
ice in the Canadian Army as a chaplain | tution that is required of aliens seeking 
seareene * _ gern g « Vimy | naturalization * * # (py 652). 

tidge and in the battle of the Somme. egal aan a ae 
| He returned to America in 1916 and made | - , The refusal to pbetoem wiliony: <7 
addresses supporting the allies; joined | ae an ack - S ne OU oo aa 
the ¥, 0. C. A. aed aueia went tc Branne not been regarded as inconsistent with 
in 1918 and took charge of a Y. M. C. A. | = vs and coneeneme ¢ 

: : : awe eee Mie the | 1e examiner did not exceed his pow- 

hut at the front in the St. Mihiel region, | ers in probing into the opinions car be- 
juntil the armistice. | liefs of the appellant. The naturaliza- 
| A pplication Was a law of 1906, (U. S. Code, title 8, 
| z : sections 381-2) requires that the beliefs 
Denied By Court ;of an applicant in respect to his opposi- 
| The statement of facts is stipulated. | tion to organized government should be 
It appears that the appellant stated that | ™estigated and it is only when it ap- 
he was ready to give to the United| Pears to the satisfaction of the court that 
States, in return for citizenship, all the|the applicant has behaved as a man of 
'allegiance he everghad givgn or ever good moral character, attached to the 
could give to any country, but that he | Principles of the Constitution of the 
could not put allegiance to the govern- United States, and well disposed to the 
ment of any country before allegiance | 00d order and happiness of the same, 
to the will of God. And the applicant that he will be admitted. And he must 
explained that if he were to be a citizen | SUPport and defend the Constitution and 
of the United States, he would recognize | !@ws of the United States against all 
special duties and obligations by virtue | @nemies, foreign and domestic, bearing 
of that citizenship over and above his | te faith and allegiance to the same. 
general duty to humanity as such, The An inquiry as to whether he will will- 
appellant declared that he believed | ingly bear arms is a proper inquiry to as- 
that there was a rightful place for the | certain where the applicant stands in the 
use of force by the army and navy in the | test thus laid down by the naturalization 
exercise of police functions in national | law, but it does not follow because the 
or international relations and that there ‘ RR oe 

were circumstances under which such [Continued on Page 13, Column 4.] 
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Firm Denied Refund of Tax Paid 


After Period for Collection Expired 





Revenue Acts Construed to Prevent Recovery 
; Where Government Action Was Stayed by | 


T axpayer’s Claim in Abatement 


The Distreit Court for the District 
of Massachusetts has construed section 
611 of the revenue acts of 1924 and 
1926 as meaning that refund of taxes) 
may not be had where a claim in abate- 
ment had stayed collection until after) 
expiration of the existing statutes of 
limitation. The court’s construction ac~ 
cepted the meaning of “stayed” to be 
synonymous with “delayed” and it gave 
judgment for the Government in the ac- 
tion which had been brought to recover 
taxes collected after the statute of Jim- 
ifations had expired. 

It was immaterial. according to the 
court’s conclusions, whether the tax was 
collected through voluntary payment oF 
by distraint, the question having been 
brought up as a result of distraint pro- 
ceedings in collection of the taxes sought 
to be recovered. 


AMERICAN GLUE COMPANY Y. UNITED 
STATES; District CourT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, Law No. 
3510. ‘ 
The full text of the opinion, delivered 

June 26, follows: s 
BrREwsTER, District Judge.—In ts 

petition the American Glue Company 

seeks to recover accrued income and ex-| 
cess profits taxes for the year 1917 in the 
amount of $223,263.89, which was col- 
lected on a warrant of distraint after 
the period of limitation established by 

the revenue act of 1921 (section 250(d)) 

had expired. 

A schedule of important dates follows: 
1917 tax return filed May 1, 1918; addi- 
tional assessment ($173,674.61), Septem- 
ber, 1920; notice and demand for pay-j 
ment, Nov. 6, 1920; claim for abatement, 
of $171,223.81, Nov. 15, 1920; second 
notice and demard for payment, Apr. 29, 
1921; five-year period from date of filing 
return expired Apr. 30, 1923; third notice 
and demand for payment, Oct. 25, 1923; 
claim for abatement rejected, Aug. 18, 
1924; property seized under warrant for 
distraint ($223,263.89), Nov. 24, 1925; 
claim for refund filed, Dec. 31, 1925; 
claim for refund denied, Oct. 16, 1926; 
suit commenced, Jan, 15, 1929. 


Effect of Claim for 
Abatement Is Question 


It is not denied that when the taxes 
were collected the rights of the United 
States were barred by the limitation of 
the statute and that prior to the enact- | 
ment of the revenue act of 1928 (May| 
29, 1928) the petitioner’s right to recover | 
could not have been questioned. 

Bowers v. New York & Albany Light-| 
erage Co., 273 U. S. 346. 

It is, however, the contention of the de- 
fendant that this right of recovery was 
taken away by sections 607 and 611 of | 
the act of 1928. These sections provide: 

Sec: 607.—-Effect of Expiration of Period 
of Limitation Against United States. Any | 
tax (or any interest, penalty, additional 
amount, or addition to such tax) assessed or | 
paid (whether before or after the enactment | 
of this act) cites the expiration of the pe- | 
tiod of limitation properly applicable thereto | 
shall be considered an “overpayment and | 
shall be credited or refunded to the tax- 
payer if claim therefor is filed within the 
period of limitation for filing such claim. 

Sec. 611.—Collections Stayed by Claim in 
Abatement. If any internal revenue tax 
or addition to such tax) was, within the 
period of limitation properly applicable 
thereto, assessed prior to June 2, 1924, and 
if a claim in abatement was filed. with or | 
without bond, and if the collection of any | 
part thereof was stayed then the payment | 
of such part (made before or within one 
year after the enactment of this act) shall 
not be considered as an overpayment under 
the provisions of section 607, relating to | 
payments made after the expiration of the 
period of limitation on assessment and col- | 
lection. | 

The question presented is whether| 
these sections operated to deprive the pe- 
tioner of its right to recover taxes col-| 
lected at a time when the collection was} 
illegal and wholly without warrant of | 
law. The question is not novel. All the} 
arguments pro and con offered by the| 
parties have been submitted to, and con- 
sidered by, the Federal courts in a num-| 
ber of cases. Unfortunately the courts | 
are not in accord respecting the interpre- | 
tation and application of the provisions | 
of these sections. The law is still un- | 
settled respecting the rights of a tax- 
payer who filed a claim for abatement of | 
a tax seasonably assessed prior to June | 
2, 1924, and which was collected prior to 
the enactment of the act of 1928. There | 
is no controlling decision in point in this 
circuit. I have, therefore, carefully ex- | 
amined irreconcilable opinions in other | 
jurisdictions and, as a_ result, have} 
reached the conclusion that the construc-| 
tion put upon section 611 by Judge Daw~| 
son in Wright & Taylor, Inc., v. Lucas| 
(34 F. (2d) 328), by Judge Mack in|! 
Regla Coal Co. v. Bowers (37 F, (2d) | 
873) and Judge Dietrich in Huntley v.| 
Gile (32 F. (2d) 857), is the correct con- 
struction and the one necessary to give | 
effect to the intent and purpose of the| 
legislation of 1928, as revealed in con- | 
gressional documents. I concur with! 
these judges in the belief that resort | 
may properly be had to reports of legis-| 
lative committees for the purpose of | 
ascertaining the occasion and necessity | 
for the enactment, the situation confront- 
ing the Congress under the earlier laws. | 
Park Amusement Co. v. MacCaughn, 14 
F, (2d) 553. 

Purpose of Legislation 
Explained By Court 

As these congressional reports are 
fully stated in other opinions cited (See 
Huntley v. Gile, supra; Wright & Taylor, 
Inc., v. Lucas, supra), there is no need 
for repetition here. The purpose of the 
legislation is apparent. It was to author-| 
ize administrative officials to credit or 
wefund, as an overpayment, taxes paid 
after the expiration of the statutory pe-| 
riod of limitation applicable thereto, 
without regard to the correctness of the 
assessment. (Section 607.) But such| 
refund or credit was not to be authorized 
in a case which met the following condi- 
tion: (a) an assessment seasonably 
madc prior to June 2, 1924); (b) a’ 
claim for abatement filed with or with- 
out bond, and (c) a stay of the collec- 
tion, (Section 611.) 

Section 607 created no substantive 
rights which the taxpayer did not already 
enjoy except to have his claim recog- 
nized by those charged with the admin- 
istration of the revenue laws. In the 
revenue act of 1924, there was intro-| 
duced into the amended R. S., section 
326, a provision sanctioning the mainte- | 
nance of a suit to recover taxes illegally 





| 





| 
| 


or duress.” 
this act, it would seem that every tax-| 
payer, who had paid after the rights of | 
the Government to collect by suit or dis-| 


| taxpayer 


| Union Pac. R. R. Co., 240 U. S. 1; Raf-| 
ferty v. Smith Bell & Co., Ltd., 257 U. 


| sioner under a moral obligation to re- 





vailed in a suit to recover under section 
11014(a) of the act of 1924, reenacted | 
| without change in the revenue act of 1926 | 
(section 1113(a)), and this would be so 
|whether the payment or distraint was | 
prior to the enactment (section 1106(a)) 
of the revenue act of 1926 extinguishing 
all liability for the tax. Bowers v. Fuller, 
273 U.S. 346. 

Section Limiting Refunds 
Clarified By Quotation 


But if section 607 does not confer sub- | 
stantial benefits upon the taxpayer, it; 
does not follow that section 611 did not} 
deprive a taxpayer of important rights 
if his case fell within the specified ex- 
ception. If, as petitioner contends, sec- 
tion 6f1 does not affect any taxpayer's 
rights to recover by suit taxes collected 
after the five-year period, then the whole 
scheme of the legislation fails in its an- 
nounced purpose to limit refunds of 
taxes, paid or collected after the right to 
collect had been barred, to those cases 
only where there had been no claim in 
abatement and no stay of proceedings to} 
collect. Judge Dietrich, speaking for 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 
Ninth Circuit, stated: | 

“While textually section 611 is open to} 
construction, upon the whole we are left 
in no doubt that by it Congress intended 
to withhold from the taxpayer the right 
to have refunded money paid by him in 
the discharge of a valid tax, under the 
conditions therein stated, where the 
only objection which could be made to! 
its ebllection was the expiration of the 
applicable period of limitation. Other- 


wise the section is without apparent | 
meaning.” Huntley v. Gile, supra, at! 
358. | 

Whether we regard section 611 as 


operating to ratify unauthorized acts 
(Wright & Taylor, Inc., v. Lucas, supra; , 
Regla Coal Co. v. Bowers, supra) or to| 
remove the bar of the statute of limita-! 
tions in certain cases are relatively un-} 
important considerations. The substance! 
of the matter is that Congress by the 
section undertook to withdraw from a 
the right to reclaim taxes, 
otherwise rightfully due, which had pre 
viously been held recoverable solely on 
the ground that they had been paid, or 
collected, after the statute had run, 
against the collection. Wright & Taylor,| 
Inc., v. Lucas, supra. 

The petitioner doubts the power 
Congress to thus deprive a taxpayer of 
his rights of recovery which existed at 
the time of the enactment of the revenue | 
act of 1928. I do not think any doubt 
can be seriously entertained in view of 
authorities. Stockdale v. The Insurance 
Companies, 20 Well. 323; Brushaber v. 


| 


of | 


S. 226; Smallwood v. Gallardo, 275 U. S. 
56; Wright & Taylor, Inc., v. Lucas, | 
supra; Regla Coal Co. v. Bowers supra; | 
Oake Worsted Mills v. United States, 36 | 
F. (2d) 529. 


Voluntary Nature of 


Delay Urged as Bar 


In the Regla Coal Co: case, Judge Mack | 
observed: 

“Plaintiff’s final contention that, inas- 
much as the statute had run at the time 
of the collection Congress was then and 
is still without the constitutional power | 
to remove the bar, cannot be sustained. | 
It is well settled that there is no vested | 
right to rely upon a statute of limitation 
to defeat a debt or other personal obliga- 
tion; the legislature which imposed the 
bar may remove it. Campbell v. Holt, 
115 U. S. 620, 6 S. Ct. 209, 29 L. Ed. 483; 
cf. Decker v. Pouvallsmith Corp., N. Y.| 
Ct. Appl., decided Oct. 15, 1929, re- 
ported in 252 N. Y. 1, 168 N. E. 442. 
That because of sovereign grace the ex- 
piration of the statutory period not only 
gave the taxpayer a defense, but also a 
right to recover taxes paid themeafter, | 
does not, in my judgment, change the re- 
sult. Nor is this a case like Davis v. 
Mills, 194 U. S. 451, 24 S. Ct. 692, 48 L. 
Ed. 1067, or Danzer & Co. v. Gulf & S. I. | 
R. R. Co., 268 U. S#633, 45 S. Ct. 612, 
9 L. Ed. 1126, in which the grant of a/| 
right is conditioned upon its being exer- 
cised within a prescribed period; for the 
right of the United States to these taxes 
existed prior to and independent of the 
grant of a limitation statute for the re- 
pose of the taxpayer. This result is 
identical with that reached by the Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit in Huntley v. Gile, 32 F. (2d) 857, 
and by Judge Dawson in Wright & Tay- 
lor, Inc, v. Lueas, supra, in both of 
which cases the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 611 (26 U. 8. C. A., seetion 2611) 
was sustained.” 

A further contention of the petitioner 
is that if section 611 be so construed as 
to affect retroactively a  taxpayer’s 
rights to recover taxes paid or collected 
after their collection was barred by stat- 
utes then existing, its rights are not to 
be destroyed because it presents a case} 
which does not come within the exemp- 
tions created in section 611, since there 
was no compulsory stay of proceedings; 
in other words, that the delay was volun- 
tary, not under the compulsion of any | 
law, order of court, agreement or act of | 
the taxpayer which placed the commis- | 


| 








frain. 
Broad Definition of 
‘Stayed’ Sustained 


Whether this contention can be ac- 
cepted as valid depends on how the word | 
“stayed,” as used in section 611, is to 
be defined. On this question of interpre- 
tation the Federal courts in other circuits | 
are wholly at variance. Some hold that 
the word was employed in its legal sense 
and must be limited to a stay compelled 
by law, by the courts, by agreement or! 
by some act of the taxpayer. United | 
States v. Burden Smith & Co., 33 F.| 
(2d) 229; Cutcheon v. Rafferty, 34 F. 
(2d) 708; Pepsin Syrup Co. v. Schwaner, 
35 F. (2d) 197; Sugarland Industries v. 
Bass, 36 F. (2d) 375, 

On the other hand, it has been held 
that the word “stayed” is to be taken as 
synonymous with “delayed,” and if there 
was a delay following upon, or ocea- 
sioned by, a claim in abatement the col- 
lection was ‘ 
was voluntary or involuntary. 
Coal Co. v. 
Taylor, Inc., v. Lucas, supra; 
sted Co. v. United States, 
cell v. 





Regla 
Bowers, supra; Wright & 
Oake Wor- | 
supra; Good- | 


the learned judges who have ascribed to 
the word the broader meaning to be 
sound and convincing; and, secondly, 


| 


| eases cited, notably the Wright & Taylor 
| case and the Regla Coal Co. case, in none 


|distraint would be given the same legal 
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during taxable year— 


v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. 
Where a taxpayer was compelled 


in abatement prior to expiration of 


Company yv. United States. 
17, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


No unpublished ruling or decisior 





disposition of other cuses.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





Corporation Liable 
For Tax on Profits 


Levy Is Held to Be Appli- 
cable Where Amounts 
Were Credited on Books 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—The taxpaying cor- 
poration was liable to tax on profits it 
had credited itself with on the books for 
the sale of consigned goods, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
held in this case. . 

The taxpayer manufactured flooring 
and set up a concern to retail its surplus 
stock. The consignments were made to 
this concern, but the taxpayer failed to 
show that such consignments were not) 
actually sold during the taxable year, the 
opinion explained. 


SELLS L@iMBER & MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | 
REVENUE, CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, | 
SixtuH Circuit, No. 5517. 

Petition to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Before DENISON, MOORMAN and HIcks, 
Circuit Judges. ; 

The opinion of the court, delivered 
June 12, follows in full text: 

Per CuRIAM: Petitioner is engaged in 
the business of manufacturing hardwood | 
flooring. In 1920 it had a surplus of 
its product on hand and, in order to dis- | 
pose of it without appearing to be in 
competition with its customers in Phila- | 
CO ee 
section of much of its capacity to meet 
the situation it was obviously intended to 
remedy. As has been pointed out in the 





of the revenue acts extant.on June 2, 
1924, was there any provision which 
legally stayed the collection of a tax un- 
less the claim for an abatement was ac- 
companied by a bond. (See rev. act of 
1918, section 23, paragraph 14 (40 Stat. 
1079)). The regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department clearly indicated that 
such a claim did not stay any proceed- 
ings to collect the tax. Reg. 33, article 
261; Reg. 45, article 1032; Reg. 62, arti- 
cle 1032. That the legislative body read 
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Accounting—Goods on consignment—Failure to show goods were not sold 


Where the taxpaying company which was a manufacturer of flooring con- 
signed goods to another concern it had set up to retail such products, and 
the taxpayer credited itself with the profits on the consignments, such prof- 
its were taxable income although charged to a reserve fund, when the tax- 
payer failed.to show that the consignments on which it credited itself with 
the profits were not sold during the taxable year.—Sells Lumber & M. Co. 


Refunds—Statute of Limitations—Right of Recovery of Taxes Paid after 
Statute Expired—Effect of Claims in Abatement—1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts— 
statute of limitations applicable thereto had expired but had filed a claim 
acted as a stay within the meaning of section 611 of the revenue acts of 
1924 and 1926 and the refund was not allowed because “stay,” as. used therein, 


means “delay” in the seasonal collection of such taxes.—American Glue 
(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily 1372, July 


No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on July 16. 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
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List supplied daily by the Library 
rds, and filed for reference. 


| Parkhurst, Helen Huss. 





beings; a book of essays. 130 p. 
3 | Angeles, Calif., A. Parkinson, 1929. 
. S. Daily 1572, July 17, 1930. 


Peattie, Donald Culross. 


plants and ferns of the Lake Michigan 


by distraint to pay taxes after the trict, by..: 482 p., illus. 


museum of natural history, 1930. 


such statute, the claim in abatement 


| key to the American dozen 
mathematics. ,48 p., illus. Chicago, Mar- 
kilo co., 1929. 30-13462 
Phillips, Barnet, company, New York. Se- 
lections from the work of Barnet Phillips 
company, architectural degorators. 4 p., 

| 55 plates. N. Y., Architectural catalog co., 


1930. 30-13656 

. will be cited or relied u n Pitter, Ruth. First & second poems, 1912- 
wy relied upon by ang 1925, by . . . with a preface by Hilaire 

Relloc. 192 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 


from regulations of Cemmissioner of day, Doran and co., 1930. 30-13683 
| Ponten, Josef. } 
Oscar F. W. Fernsemer. (The University 
| delphia, it entered into an agreement with! 1:0 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, The University 
| Smith, a resident of that city, and pro-| of Chicago press, 1980. 
ceeded to do a retail business in the city | Portigliotti, Giuseppe. 


| . 
junder the name o Floorin women of the renaissance, by. .- 1 
5 eee iis lated by Bernard Miall. With sixteen il- 


| Company. / ae : 

| Consignments were made to the floor- | ee, 285 p. London, G. an 
ing company at prices that would net|poag Helen S istte's inti, bes 
petitioner, as a wholesaler, a profit of| ijjustrated by Eleanor Lee... ¢ 
from 45 to 80 per cent. Certain consign-| Patty Smith Hill... and Mary M. Reed. 


Some fascinating 


ments which it made during the year} (Social science readers.) 36 p., illus. N. 
aggregated $47,150.20. These were! Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. , 80-13389 
shown on its books. On Dec. 31 it, Read, Helen S. . Mr. Brown’s grocery 


store, by ... illustrated by Eleanor Lee 

. edited by Patty Smith Hill... and 
Mary M. Reed. (Social science readers.) 
36 p., illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 
1929. 30-13390 
Ritter, Ralph William. Storage batteries, 
by. Section on nickel-iron-alkaline 
cell by E, W. Allen. (International text- 
book company. Bluebooks, 552.) 46, 53 p., 
illus. Scranton, Pa., International text- 
book co., 1929. 30-13463 
Rutledge, Archibald Hamiltor?é Peace in the 
heart. 316 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1930. 30-13338 
The science of bi- 


|credited itself with profits on these con- | 
signments of $14,157.12. It then charged | 
the amount to “Reserve for Consign- 
ment,” following which there was a jour- 
nal entry, “30 per cent on gross, $47,- 
157.20 hereby set aside to cover losses 
on consignments of 1921, On hand and 
not sold at 3-11-22 and subjec€ to drop 
in prices.” 

,A further entry was that any deduc- 
tions made by three concerns in Phila- | 
delphia in 1922 “covering 1921 shipments | L id 
are to be charged to ‘Reserve for Con-| Scott, George Gilmore. 


| 


. : . i - s a t 7 re 
Signments’and'not Profit & Lose” he) 20Saqam mizotuctory, study, by Geong 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue} Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1930. 30-138340 


treated this $14,157.20 as profits set up 
as a reserve fund. This action was sus- 
tained by the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
taxpayer contends that it represented | 
profits credited on its books but not 
actually realized during the taxable year. 
It may be admitted that if that conten- | 


Seeckt, Hans von. The future of the Ger- 
man empire; criticisms and postulates, 





English edition, by ..., authorized trans- 
lation by Oakley Williams. 187 p. Lon- 
don, T. Butterworth, 1930. 30-13668 

Serby, Myron W. The stadium; a treatise 
on the design of stadiums and their equip- 


| tion is correct, the fund was not subject! ment. 64 p., illus. N. Y., American 
to a tax. | institute of steel construction, Faas 
ro isa 30-15600 

i Commissioner Affirmed . | Simpson, Charles Walter. Emily Bronte. 
The Commissioner acted upon an audit| 205 p., illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 
of the taxpayer’s return based upon an] 1929. ; : 30-13449 
examination of its accounts and records, | Spates, Virginia. Wings against the wind. 
The return was not before the Board of 68 p. Atlanta, E. Hartsock, The Bozart | 
press, 1930. 30-13675 


Tax Appeals and is not in this record. 
The petitioner’s ledger accounts with the 
Southern Flooring Company contain 
items credited to petitioner as gross pro- 
fits, but it cannot be determined how 
these items were arrived at. The books 
do not show that the consignments on 
which the items here in question were 
based were ever paid for by the flooring 
company. That, however, cannot be ac- 
cepted as conclusive in view of the profit 
entries which support the decision of the 
Commissioner. 

What the Commissioner had before him 


Modern homes for to- 
56 p., illus. 
bureau, 1930. 
30-13657 
Van Druten, John. After all, a play in three 
acts. 117 p. 
1929. 30-13682 
Vassar college... A reading list, compiled 
by the departments of Vassar college. 
27 p. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Published by 
the Vassar cooperative bookshop, 1930. 
30-13334 
The child of circumstance; 
420 p. N. 
30-13435 


Stevenson, Collier. 
morrow and today. 
Pictorial review home 


Wilson, Albert. 
the mystery of the unborn. 
Y., W. Wood & co., 1929. 

Woodruff, Lorande Loss. 


Foundations of 


in the audit or what appears from all biology..... 4th ed. 501 p., illus. N. Y., 
the records and accounts on which it was| The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-13342 
based is a matter of surmise. The burden| Wyckoff, Ralph Walter Graystone. The 


analytical expression of the results of 
the theory of space groups (second edi- 
tion) by Ralph W. G. Wyckoff. (Carnegie 
institution’ of Washington. Publication 


was on the petitioner to show before the | 
Board of Tax Appeals that the action of 
the Commissioner was wrong. Wickwire | 
v. Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101; Austin Com- | 





the word “stayed” to mean “delayed” is 
shown by a report of the Senate commit- 
tee which, I think, has not been referred 
to in other opinions. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate recommended that 
section 611 be entirely eliminated, and «in 
its report it stated: 

“Section 611 of the House bill pro- 
poses to extend the statute of limitations, 
particularly in cases for 1917 and prior 
years, if an assessment has been made 
but the collection delayed by the filing of 
a claim in abatement, and also prohibits | 
the refunds of amounts paid after the 
statute of limitations in such cases. | 
Your committee believes that the bar of 
the statute-should be made effective as to 
both the Government and the taxpayer 
and recommends that this section be} 
eliminated.” | 


Exemption Said to 
Defeat Petitioner’s Right 


This section, however, was later re-| 
stored as it’ came from the House with 
the exception that section 611(b) ws| 
eliminated. Section 611(b) provided that 
a distraint, or proceeding in court, could 
be begun within one year after the en- 
actment of the act for collection of taxes 
not already paid which fulfilled the con- 
ditions of section 611. I refer to this 
because petitioner has argued that the 
congressional records adverted to by the 
courts are not to be considered as help- 
ful, as those reports dealt with the orig- 
inal section 611 which included 611(b). 
But I am unable to see how the elimina- 
tion of 611(b) impairs the value of the 
dressed its observations. 

Correspondence and a_ restricted 
waiver subsequent to Apr. 30, 1923, were | 
introduced tending to show that the delay 
was at the request of the petitioner. 
Whether these were sufficient to consti- 
tute a legal stay, or whether acts com- 
mitted after the statute of limitations 
had run have any important bearing on 
the applicability of section 611, are ques- 
tions that need not be decided in view of 
the conclusion I have reached upon the 
interpretation of the language of the act. 
It is sufficient to find, as I do, that there 
was a claim for an abatement and a stay 
of the collection as a consequence of the 
claim. This brings the case at bar within 
the exemptions of the section, which de- 


feat petitioner’s asserted rights to re-| 


cover. 

Nor do I see any ground for distinc- 
tion between the case at bar and the 
cases which have upheld the Govern- 
ment’s contention based on the fact that 
the taxes were collected by distraint 
rathexy than paid under protest. Such a 
distinction would have little of substance 
to recommend it. Payment under pro- 
test when threatened with a warrant of 


effects as a collection by distraint. There 


‘stayed” whether the delay | can be no justification in law for exempt- | 


ing from the operation of section 611 
taxpayers who, instead 
threatened distraint by payment, allowe 
the warrant of distraint to be executed. 


Graham et al., 35 F. (2d) 586;]Such a result would give too great sig- | 
Magee v. United States, 37 F. (2d) 763.| nificance to the word “payment” and| 

My opinion is that the word “stayed”! would be inconsistent with the purposes | 
exacted “whether or not such tax, pen-|should be given the broader definition. I| of the statute. In my opinion the section 
alty or sum has been paid under protest have reached this conclusion, first, be+| must be held to apply as well to one case 
Since the effective date of |cause I regard the reasons advanced by|as the other. 


I find and rule, therefore, that section 


no. 818 (second edition).) 239 p.— Wash- 
ington, Carnegie institution of Washing- 


pany v. Commissioner, 85 Fed. (2d) 910 





(6 C. C. A.). It might easily have! ton, 1930. 30-13464 
shown, if it were true, that the consign- E eceperere x 
ments on which it credited itself with Actuarial society of America. Occupational 


mortality ratings, compiled and published 


mere yeonis were not sold during the by the Actuarial society of America and 
axable year. No evidence was intro-| the Association of life insurance medical 
duced on that subject, and there was| directors. 26 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-6224 
nothting before the Board of Tax Ap-| Anderson, Sherwood. Nearer the grass 


. .. and by the same author, 
of a journey—Elizabethton. 
34 p. illus. San Francisco, The Westgate 
press, 1929. 30-13758 
Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of Hippo. 
The Christian life, compiled from the 

| works of Saint Augustine by the Rev. 
Anthony Tonna-Barthet, translated from 
the second Latin edition by the Rev. J. F. 
McGowan. 670 p. N. Y., Frederick Pustet 

} co. 1929. 30-13732 
| Bible.. Selections. English. 


ie * es | memory verses, arranged topically for 
Waivers of Certain Provisions | fifty-two weeks, by Gertrude Wales, with 
Are Announced 


roots, by 
an account 


peals to overcome the presumption of the 
correctness of the decision of the Com- 
missioner. 

The order is affirmed. 





Rules on Aviation 
Schools Lightened 





eee 


have obtained from approved schools and 
in line with the departmental policy of 
granting concessions when justifiable, we 
feel that material assistance can be given 
approved schools by permitting certain 
waivers of the school regulations. 
“Students who are graduated must 








Waivers of certain sections of Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulations govern- 
ing civilian aviation schools have been 
made, the director of air regulation, Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, announced July 16, and 
in the future schools approved by the 
Aeronautics Branch will be permitted 
to accept students without being 
obliged to graduate them within a time 
limit. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Civilian schools giving instruction in| 
flying, which have been approved by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, are now permitted to accept stu- 
dents for instruction without being 
obliged to graduate ‘them within any | 
time limit, Gilbert G. Budwig, Director 
of Air Regulation, announced. | _. | that the entire course, both ground and 

“These schools,” Mr. Budwig  said,) flight, be completed in a maximum time 
“are also allowed to accept graduate|of four months for private school, six 
students on, an hourly or part-time basis) months for limited commercial school, 
and they need not necessarily be gradu- and 18 months for transport school. They 
ated. These new procedures are made! required that 66 2-3 per cent of the stu- 
possible by the waiving of certain parts| dents accepted for instruction graduate 
of the Department’s school regulations. | from the course for which they were 

“In light of the excellent results we! enrolled.” 


r 


as laid down by the regulations and nine 
out of 10 of these graduates must suc- 
cessfully accomplish the examinations in- 
volved for the grades of licenses for 
which they apply. Students who do not 
take a full course are not entitled to 
make application for license unless they 
have had the minimum solo experience 
as provided in the air commerce regula- 
tions. 

“The parts of the sehool regulations 
which are being waived have required 








afety in Naval Aerial Operations 
Increased 100 Per Cent During Year 





Report for Fiscal Period Reveals Marked Growth in Num- 
ber of Miles and Hours Flown Per Accident 





of the|in the history of naval aviation. 
100 per} 


Safety in aerial operations 
Navy increased approximately 


|} partment of the Navy announced July | tical section of the Flight Division, Bu- 





16, and the period was the “greatest | reau of Aeronautics, Lt. Ring was able 
flying year” in the history of naval avia-'to compile the following approximate fig- 
tion. | ures: 


More hours and miles were flown with Total flying time, 260,000 hours; flying 
fewer fatalities than ever before, the Bu-| hours per fatality, 14,500 hours; flying 


of avoiding} reau of Aeronautics has determined from} hours per fatal accident, 18,150 hours; * 


9 


incomplete information already availa-| miles flown per fatal accident, 1,270,500 
ble, and the flying hours per fatality in-| miles; miles flown per fatality, 1,015,000 
creased to 14,500 from 6,773. Flying! miles, : 
hours per fatal accident increased from| During the fiscal year 1929 the total 
11,289 to 18,150, while the total flying | hours flown were 203,000; the hours flown 
time increased from 208,000 to 260,000,| per fatality were 6,773; and the hours 
approximately 21.9 per cent. | per fatal crash were 11,289. Therefore, 
The Bureau of Aeronautics prelimi- | regardless of the increase in total hours 
{nary report follows in full text: flown during the year just ended, the 





611 defeats the petitioner’s right to re- 
cover in these proceedings, and judgment 


traint had been barred, could have pre-| because the narrower delinition robs the | should be entered for the defendant. 


s 


‘ 


| The fiscal year 1930 which ended June, figures show an approximate increase of 
| 30, 1930, saw more hours and miles| safety in aerial operations of 100 per 
| flown with fewer fatalities than any year’ cent over the previous year. 


Beauty; an inter- | 
pretation of art and the imaginative life. 


30-13659 Canada. 


336 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1930. 
| Parkinson, Allan. How we became human | 


Los | 

30-13676 | 
Flora of the In- 
diana dunes, a handbook of the flowering | 


coast of Indiana and of the Calumet dis- 
Chicago, Field | 


30-13459 | 
| Perry, Grover Cleveland. Mathamerica, and | 
system of | 


. Der meister, edited by | 
| of Chicago junior college series. German.) | 
30-13444 | 


. trans- | 


. edited by | 


with foreword specially written for the | 


N. ¥.,} 


N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, | 


Daily Bible} 


in all cases have taken the entire course | 


Although all reports are not yet in| 
cent during the fistal year 1930, the De- | the hands of Lt. S. C. Ring, of. the statis- | 
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introduction by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 
52 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 
' 30-13740 
Laws, statutes, etc. The meat and 
canned foods act. Chapter 27 of Statutes 
of 1907 as amended by 1908, C. 47; 1910, 
C 38; 1917, C. 38; 1918, C. 31; and 1919, 
2 sess., C. 22, and the regulations made 
thereunder governing the inspection of 
meats. By Order in Council, May 15, 1920. 
34 p. Ottawa, T. Mulvey, 1920. 30-6228 
| Charles, Robert Henry. The resurrection of 
man and other sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey by the Ven. R. H. Charles. 
(“The scholar as preacher.” 65th ser.) 
| 264 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. 
30-13689 
| Clarke, William Kemp Lowther. New Testa- 
| ment problems; essays, reviews, interpre- 
| tations. 222 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929, 3830-13690 
Curtiss, Mina K., comp. Olive, cypress and 
palm, an anthology of love and death. 296 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1930. 30-13761 
Dickinson, Thomas Herbert, ed. Chief con- 
temporary dramatists, third series; 
twenty plays from tke recent drama of 
the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the Yiddish 
theatre, and Scandinavia, selected and ed- 
ited by ... 698 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1930. 3830-13765 
»bbs, Ena H. In modern scientific lan- 
guage defined, this book of science called 
the Holy Bible. 182 p. Cleveland, 1930. 
30-13735 
| Eaton, Walter Prichard. The drama in Eng- 
lish. 365 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 
1930. 30-13752 


| De 


” 


Nn, | Gillard, John Thomas. The Catholic church 


| and the American negro; being an in- 
| ~vestigation of the past and present ac- 
| tivities of the Catholic church in behalf 
| of the 12,000,000 negroes in the United 
States, with an examination of the dif- 
ficulties which affect the work of the col- 
| ored missions. 324 p., illus. Baltimore, 
| St. Joseph’s society press, 1929. 30-13742 
| Goudge, Henry Leighton. The church and 
' the Bible. (Anglican library of faith and 
thought, edited by Leonard Prestige.) 
118 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-13692 
| Hamilton, Edith, ... The Greek way. 247 
p. N. Y., W. W. Norton & co., 1930. 
| 30-13749 
Haering, Otto. Living with the church; a 
handbook of instruction in the liturgy of 
the church, by . translated by Dom 


| 
| ” 


| Rembert Bularzik. 190 p., illus. N. Y., 
Benziger brothers, 1930. 30-13736 
| Hewins, William Albert Samuel. The apol- 


forty years of 
London, Con- 


ogia 6f an imperialist; 
Empire policy. 2 v., illus. 
stable & co., 1929. 30-18751 
Heydrick, Benjamin Alexander, ed. Famil- 
iar essays of today, selected and edited 
by... 312 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 
1930. 30-13766 
Irish, Marie. The grade school play book; 
humorous dialogues, inspirational dia- 
logues, holiday plays, drills, tableaux, 
playlets, exercises, mock trial, pageant, 
closing day exercises, eighth grade pro- 


| 


gram, etc. 184 p. Boston, Walter H. 
Baker co., 1929. 30-13755 
Jastrow, Joseph. Piloting your life; the 
psychologist as helmsman. 372 p. N. Y., 
Greenberg, 1930. 30-13734 
Mansfield, Katherine. The aloe, 161 


p. 

London, Constable & co., 1930. 30-13759 
Moore, Thomas Ewing. Peter’s city; an ac- 
count of the origin, development and so- 
lution of the Roman question, 284 p. 
London, Harding & More, 1929. 30-13693 
Mumford, Lewis. American taste. 33 p. 
San Francisco, The Westgate press, 1929. 
30-13743 

Musser, Benjamin Francis. Bucolics and 
eaviar. 60 p. Atlanta, E. Hartsock, The 


Bozart press, 1930. 3830-13757 
Musser, Benjamin Francis. The passion 
called poetry. 84 p. Atlanta, Ga. E. 


Hartsock, The Bozart press, 1930. 
30-13756 
Nothstein, Ira Oliver. Lutheran makers of 
America; brief sketches of sixty-eight 
notable early Americans. 232 p. Phil., 
The United Lutheran publication house, 
1930. 30-13741 
Pinchot, Gifford. To the South Seas; the 
cruise of the schooner Mary Pinchot to 
the Galapagos, the Marquesas, and the 
Tuamotu Islands, and Tahiti, by ... il- 
lustrated with over 250 reproductions of 
photographs taken on the cruise, and with 
wood engravings. 500 p., illus. Phil. 
The John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-13747 
Piper, Alta L. ... The life and work of 
Mrs. Piper, with an introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 204 p., illus. London, K. 

Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1929. 
30-13746 
. - Psychologies of 19380, by Alfred Adler, 
Madison Bentley, Edwin G. Boring and 


others. Edited by Carl Murchison. (The 
international university series in psy- 
chology.) 497 p., illus. Worcester, Mass., 


Clark university press; London, H. Mil- 
ford, Oxford university press, 1930. 
o 30-13738 
Quinn, Arthur Hobson, ed. Representative 
American plays, from 1767 to the present 
day, edited with introduction and notes, 
by 5th ed., rev. and enl. 
illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 
30-13762 
Rall, Harris Franklin. ... The teachings 
of Jesus, by ... approved by the Com- 
mittee on curriculum of the Board of 
Sunday schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. (Kingdom of God series.) 
224 p. N. Y., The Methodist book con- 
cern, 1930. 30-13737 
| Robertson, John Mackinnon. A history of 
freethought in the nineteenth century. 2 
vy. London, Watts & co., 1929. 30-1369 
| Saund, Dalip Singh. My Mother India. 31 
| p. Stockton, Calif., The Pacific coast 
| Khalsa Diwan society, (Sikh temple), 
; 1930. 30-13748 
Saunderson, Henry Hallam. Modern re- 
ligion from Puritan origins. 288 p. Bos- 
ton, Mass., The Beacon press, 1930. 
30-13733 
The love poems 





' 
| 


| Secundus, Joannes Nicolai. 
| of . a revised Latin text and an Eng- 
' lish verse translation, together with an 
introductory essay on Latin poetry of the 
| menaissance, by F. A. Wright. 253 p. 
London, G. Rutledge & sons, 1930. 
| 30-13764 
Segno, A. Victor. The law of mentalism; 


| a practical, scientific explanation of 
; thought or mind force: the law which 
} governs all mental and physical action 


and phenomena; the cause of life and 
| death, 75th ed. 204 p. Los Angeles, 
Calif., American institute of mentalism, 
} 1929. 30-13745 
Shortridge, Virginia, comp. Songs of sci- 
ence; an anthology chosen by... 245 p. 
Boston, Mass., Marshall Jones co., 1930. 
30-13763 
| Snyder, Harvey Albert. Boys of the Bible, 
| told in simple language. 105 p., illus. 
Phil., The John C. Winston co., 1929. 
| 30-13685 
| Snyder, Harvey Albert. Girls of the Bible, 
told in simple language, by .. 
| Wendell Trout. 106 p., illus. 
C. Winston co., 19298 
Southwick, Mrs. Jessie (Eldridge). 
Emerson philosophy of expression; 
application to character education. ‘47 
p. Boston, Mass., Expression co., 1930, 
30-13760 


The John 
30-13686 


Speer, Robert Elliott. 


280 p. 





30-15 
Swank, Calvin P. The vestryman; a hand- 
book for church officers. 140 p._ Phil. 
Pa., The United Lutheran 
| heuse, 1930. 30-13687 
| Swift, Mrs. Janet H. McKelvey. The pas- 
| sion play of Oberammergau; its history 
| and significance, by ... 161 p., illus, 
| N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 


| 30-13767 | 


| Torbert, Mrs. Alice (Coyle). Vergil; a fes- 


| tival play. 23 p. Washington, D. C., 1929, 
30-18753 
| Vieth, Paul Herman. Objectives in re- 


| ligious education, by... 
|} duetion by Luther A. Weigle. 331 
| Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-13688 
| Woodall, Allen Earl. Aeneas; a play based 
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Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Catalogue United States Public 
Documents (with prices)—No. 425, May, 
1930. Issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Subscription price, 50 cents 
per year. (4-18088 ) 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No. 7, July, 
1930. Issued monthly by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, United States Department 
of the Interior. Subscription price, 75 
cents per year. (9-35252) 

a_i 
on Virgil’s Aeneid, by... 42 p. Pitts- 
burgh? 1930. 30-13754 

Academy of political science, New York... . 
Public control of power; a series of 
addresses and papers presented at the 
semiannual meeting of the Academy of 
political science, Apr. 11, 1930, edited 
by Parker Thomas Moon. (Proceedings 

| ... vol. XIV, no. 1, May, 1930.) 210 p. 

| N. Y., The Academy of political science, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-13620 

Askar, Mohammad. ... A pamphlet on poul- 
try keeping ineEgypt, by... Prepared 
and read before the International pou’; 
try congress, held at Ottawa, Candd: 
1927. 16 p. Cairo, Government press, 
1929. . 30-6591 

Bidwell, Austin Biron. The Bank of ‘Eng- 

land forgery, edited by George Dilnot. 

(Famous trials series, ed. by G. Dilnot.) 

274 p. London, G. Bles, 1929. 30-13625 

ritish Columbia. Milk inquiry commis- 

sion. . - « Report of the Milk inquiry com- 
mission, 1928. Presented to the Legis- 
lature Jan. 22, 1929, 112 p. Victoria, 

B. C., C. F. Banfield, printer, 1929. 

. 30-6592 

Bureau of municipal research, Philadelphia, 
«+» Auditing control at.d Purchasing pro. 
cedure in the Municipal court of Phila 
delphia; reports by the Bureau of munici- 








pal research of Philadelphia of two 
studies made by it as agent of the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison foundation. 


These reports prepared by William Wat- 
soy. (Philadelphia Municipal court sur- 
vey series.) 58 p. Phila., Thomas Skel- 
ton Harrison foundation, 1930. 30-13619 
Canada. Dept. of marine and fisheries. . . . 
Special fishery regulations for the prov- 
ince of British Columbia. (As adopted 
by Order in Council of Aug. 16, 1928, 
as amended to Apr. 3, 1929). 20, 26 p. 
Ottawa, Printed by F. A, Acland, 1929. 
30-6603 
Canada. Honorary advisory council for sci- 
entific and industrial research. Associate 
committee on grain research. ... The 
drying of wheat, covering an investiga- 
tion by the Associate committee on grain 
research. (Honorary advisory council for 
scientific and industrial research. Report, 
no, 24.) 122 p., illus. Ottawa, 1929. Ot- 
tawa, F, A. Acland, printer, 1929. 
30-6594 


Canada, Honorary advisory council for sci- 
entific and industrial research. Associate 
committee on grain research. . , . In- 


terim report on protein content as a 
factor in grading wheat. Prepared on be- 
half of the National research council of 
Canada and the Board of grain commis- 
sioners for Canada by the Associate com- 
mittee on grain research of the National 
research council. (Honorary advisory 
council for scientific and industrial re- 
search, Bulletin, no. 13.) 60 p. Ottawa, 
1929, 30-6606 
Cushing, Morgan B. ,.. Banks and bank- 
ing, by .. . foreword, interpolations and 
revision of statistics by Joy Luther Leon- 
ard. 49p. Phil., 1930, $0-13618 
Frigidaire corporation, Dayton, O. Installa- 
tion and service manual. 450 p., illus. 
Dayton, O., Frigidaire corporation, 19390. 
30-18640 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. Committee on reconstruction of 
Royal veterinary. ... Report of the de- 
partmental committee on the reconstruc- 
tion of the Royal veterinary college. 26 
p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-6590 
Greenhalgh, Frank. Trade organization. 
Series one: Cotton spinning. 2 v. Bolton, 
F. Greenhalgh, 1929. 30-13635 
Grey, George Willis. Building supervision. 


3d ed. 180 p. N. Y., Spon & Chamber- 
lain, 1929. 3830-13644 
Groves, Ernest Rutherford. Introduction 


to mental hygiene, by ... and Phyllis 
Blanchard. (American social science se- 
ries. General editor, H. W. Odum.) 467 
p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 
30-13633 
Hottes, Alfred Carl. The book of peren- 
nials. “Third edition.” 200 p., illus. 
N. Y., The A. T. De La Mare co., 1929. 
30-13627 
Irish Free State. .Dept. of local govern- 
ment and public health... . Outline spec- 
ification, Issued by the minister for local 
government and public health for the 
guidance of persons undertaking the pro- 
vision of houses under the Housing act, 
1929, and for local authorities under the 
housing of the working classes acts, 1890 
to 1921. 15 p. Dublin, The Stationery 
office, 1929. 30-6846 
Johnson, S. T., co., Oakland, Calif. ce 
Installation manual, compiled by George 
Gibson Harrison. 358 p., illus, Oakland, 
Calif., S. T. Johnson co., 1930. 30-13638 
Joint subcommittee on development and re- 
search of the National electric light as- 
sociation and the Bell telephone system. 
: Engineering reports. 1 v., illus. 
N. Charles Francis press, 1930. 
30-13636 
Jones, Leonard Augustus. Annotated legal 
forms; contractual, business and con- 
veyancing forms; complete forms for or- 
dinary uses and suggestive clauses for 
unusual requirements, by ... 8th ed. 
rev., enl. and annotated by Dale F, Stans- 
bury. 2468 p. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1930. 30-13623 
Kligler, Israel Jacob. The epidemiology 
and control of malaria in Palestine. 240 
p., illus. Chicago, Ill., The University of 
Chicago press, 1930. 30-1386382 
Littauer, Vladimir Stanislas. Boots and 
saddles, ten talks on horsemanship deliv- 
ered over the network of the National 
broadcasting company (station WEAF) 
February-March-April-May 1930. 144 p. 
New York city, The Boots and saddles 
riding school, inc., 1930, 30-13626 
Marriott, Williams McKim. Infant nutri- 
tion, a textbook of infant feeding for 
students and practitioners of medicine. 
375 p., illus. St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby 
co., 1930. 30-136381 
Northern Ireland. Ministry of finance, 
-..A guide to Dunluce castle, co. Antrim. 


Y., 


12 p., illus. Belfast, H. M, Stationery 
_ off., 1929. 30-6851 
Northern Ireland. Ministry of finance. 


»+-+A guide to Grey abbey, co. Down. 10 
p. Belfast, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-6850 

Northern Ireland. Ministry of finance. 
- «+ A guide to Jordan’s castle and F, 
J. Bigger collection of antiquities, Ard- 
glass, co. Down. 14 p., illus. Belfast, H. 
H, Stationery off., 1929. 30-6849 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Wisconsin—Publications of The State 
torical Society of Wisconsin, 
Schafer, Superintendent of The 
Madison, 1930, 








His- 
Joseph 
Society, 


139) New Jersey—County Jails and Employment 


ia The County Jails in The State of New 
Jersey, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, 1928. 

Pennsylvania—Statistical Report of Th 
perintendent of Public Instruction o 
State of Pennsylvania, Department 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 1928. 

New Jersey—Seventy-fourth and Seventy- 
fifth Annual Reports and Catalog of The 
State Teachers College and State Normal 
School of New Jersey, Trenton, 1928-1930. 

New Jersey—Seventy-Second Annual Report 
and Catalogue of The State Normal School 
of New Jersey, Trenton, 1926-127, 


Su- 
The 
of 


N. |New Jersey—Sixty-Ninth Annual Report and 


Catalogue of The State Normal Schoo! of 
New Jersey, Trenton, 1923-1924. 
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| State during June. Part-time employ- 
; ment in manufacturing plants was quite 
general and a large number of idle 
workers was apparent in virtually all 
sections of the State. A seasonal slack- 
ening in production and employment was 
noted in many units cf the iron and steel 
Operations and employment 


Surplus of Labor Noted in Massachusetts; 


Rhode Island Industries on Shorter Sched- 
ules; Slack Situation in New York 





N INCREASE in demand for certain classes of labor, attributed to | 
A municipal improvement programs, road construction, agricultural | 
d public utility work, was noted during the month of June, | 


activity, an 


according to information made public by 


the United States Employ- 


ment Service, of the Department of Labor, July 16. 


Little change in the industrial situation was noted, seasonal influ- | 
ences being responsible in part for the curtailment of industrial 


tivity. , 
Details, by States, of 


y 


the employment situation, prepared by the| 


Employment Service, follow in full text: 


New England District 
Including the States of Main = 
Ga ceckive, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut.] 
A 


Maine 
While a surplus of labor was notice 
able in a number of places, employ MMe e. 
in some of them improved over = 
Operations in the shoe corey con- 
ed on a somewhat restricted oasis; 
however, an improvement in nt ee 
facturing is expected in July. Severa 
large textile esta 
capacity, while others p 
curtailed-production basis. 
ish-packing houses ope A 
i many workers, and the —, 
ing plants are expected to be — y 
the middle of July, affording work sor 
many more people. The swordfishing 
ficet started operations furnishing em- 
ployment to quite a number of fisher- 
men, Many men were engaged in = 
ting, peeling, and piling pulpwood. 2 
great number of workers were employed 
on the construction of a_ large dam. 
Highway construction continued to ex- 
pand and absorbed additional laborers. 
Plants working part time included those 
manufacturing shoes, cotton, rayon, 
woolen, and worsted goods, paper and 
pressed-pulp products, and a number of 
fish-packing plants. Overtime obtained 
in a die-manufacturing plant, a large 
cotton mill, and some departments of a 
shipyard. A large volume of. building 
was under way in one city, while in the 
majority of the other sections only a 
moderate amount was in progress. No 
shortage of building labor was reported 
anywhere. Sufficient farm help was 
available in all communities. 

A 


New Hampshire 


A surplus of labor was apparent in 
most localities. Part time prevailed in 


continued on a 
Additiona. 


blishments operated at} 


ned in June ak-} 


t- | 


} 
| large municipal projects in some sections | 
e, New| stimpulated employment. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 





| 


! 
| 


; the 


A. sufficient 
supply of farm help prevailed generally 
throughout the State. As the month 
closed there was a large number of high 
school and college students seeking em- 
ployment, with rather limited opportu- 


eae nities for work. 


A 
Rhode Island 


There was a slight employment im- 
rovement in the rubber industry during 
une; however, forces employed in other 

factories showed little change as com- 
pared with May and a general surplus 


of labor prevailed during the past 30/| 


days. Most of the major industries 
worked on curtailed schedules and sev- 
eral cotten-goods establishments were 
closed. A number of the woolen mills 
reported fairly steady operations. A 


fair volume of building was reported and | 


some increase in employment was noted 
among the building-trades men. Large 
numbers of men were engaged on high- 
way construction in various sections of 
the State. Many Summer homes opened 
and gardening and other work about 


these estates furnished employment for | 


many laborers. 


A 
Connecticut 
The majority of the plants operated 


on curtailed schedules and a surplus of | 
Pp 


labor was apparent in practically all 
localities. However, overtime prevailed 
in a silk mill, a hat factory, a machine 
shop, and in certain departments of a 
few other plants. Three plants manu- 
facturing cotton goods, cutlery, and lug- 
gage hardware closed, thereby adding to 
volume of unemployment. State 


| highway construction and municipal im- 
| provements absorbed additional workers 


| 


plants producing cottgn and woolen 
goods, shoes, leather belting, mining, | 
quarry, and road construction machinery, 
woodenware, mechanical toys, mica, 
pails, boxes, knitting machinery, and 
ice cream freezers. However, certain 


| 


establishments manufacturing cotton and | 


woolen goods and elastic webbing and 
braids worked overtime. Several plants 
were closed. The majority of the shoe 
and textile plants were on reduced sched- 
ules. A railroad project to cost about 


in various sections of the State. 


tobacco fields increased and there was 
a good demand for farm help, with no 
shortage reported. 


Middle Atlantic District 


[Including the States of New York, 


| New Jersey,‘ and Pennsylvania.] 
A 


New York 


Operations were curtailed in a num- 


$1,500,000 afforded employment to sev-| ber of the major industries, and some 


yal hundred men. A fair amount of 
building engaged the 
men in most localities. Contracts for 
47 miles of State highway and bridge 
construction to cost approximately $1,- 


} 


building-trades | 


850.000 have been let, furnishing employ- | 


ment to over 800 men. 


yeported anywhere. 
A 


Vermont 

Except in a few sections, 
little improvement noted in employment. 
The granite industry receded from the 
high level maintained for the past few 
months; however, the outlook for an 
early revival was described as bright. 
Activity in the marble and slate quar- 
ries decreased somewhat. The opening 
of Summer hotels and estates absorbed 
a number of workers and should furnish 
more employment in July. Production in 


There was a fair | 
demand for farm labor, with no shortage | 


| steel 
crease jn 


there was | 


certain branches of the lumber industry | 


was at a low level. Woodworking plants 
operated on close-to-normal schedules. 
Practically all of the textile establish- 
ments were on a restricted production 
basis. Employment on a large hydro- 
electric development project, nearing 
completion, decreased considerably dur- 
ing the month; however, many of the 
released workers were absorbed in other 
sections. A fair-sized volume of build- 
ing was reported, with the supply of 
craftsmen available ample to meet the 
demand in most instances. Farm labor 
was generally well employed. State and 


|/number of workers. 


' heavy construction projects increased in | 


municipal highway and other construc- | 


tion continued to furnish employment to 
many men. A surplus of labor was ap- 


parent in most localities. 
A 
Massachusetts 
The industrial-employment situation 


showed little change from May, an im- 
provement noted in a few sections being 


offset by decreases elsewhere. A sur- 
nlus of labor embracing many trades 
was apparent in nearly all localities. 


Curtailed schedules prevailed in the ma- 
jority of the plants in operation; how- 
ever, a fairly high level of production 
was noted in some establishments manu- 
facturing fiber rugs, silk specialties, 
printed cloth, and paper products. A 
number of cotton-textile plants closed 
temporarily and a further curtailment 
was effected in others. Operations in 
the woolen industry were maintained at 
a fairly steady level. Avslight improve- 


increase in the surpus of plant and fac- 
tory labor was apparent during June. 
Seasonal influences, such as inventory 
taking and repair work, were partly 
responsible for the curtailment of activ- 
ities in some lines. Many of the auto- 
mobile plants curtailed production and 
forces and several of these factories 
were closed temporarily. ‘The iron and 
industry 
operations and employment. 
The railroads released a number of em- 
ployes, principally in the freight divi- 
sions, yards, shops, and terminals. Many 
of the textile mills operated part time 
and reported curtailed forces in most 
instances. Employment in the metal- 
working establishments, foundries, wood- 
working shops, and in plants manufac- 
turing clothing, shoes, carpets and rugs, 
electrical equipment, machinery, gears, 
valves, and pumps remained below nor- 
mal. An increase in seasonal activity at 
the Summer resorts absorbed a large 
Agricu'tural work, 
including the harvesting of vegetable, 
strawberry, and cherry crops, furnished 
temporary employment for many idle 
workers. Large building projects, ex- 
tensive municipal improvements, and 


thousand 
laborers. There 


volume and absorbed several 
skilled and unskilled 


was some unemployment noted im prac- |! 


tically all cities of the State at the close 
of June. 
A 
New Jersey 

A recession in manufacturing activity 
and a decline in employment were re- 
ported in several major _ industries 
throughout the State during June and 
part-time employment was apparent in 
practically all lines. Employment in the 
textile industry remained decidedly dull 
and the woolen and worsted mils, cloth- 
ing and garment factories, and several 
departments of the cotton-goods indus- 
try operated with reduced forces. How- 
ever, in some branches of the woolen 
industry an improvement was noted. A 


{further slight let-up in operations and 


ment in certain branches of the jewelry | 


industry was noted. 
sion .prevailed in many confectionery 
plants. Shoe production, while curtailed, 
was fairly well maintained in a few 
places; however, it was predicted that 
shoe manufacturing would improve con- 
siderably in July. The slight improve- 
ment in the small-too] industry reported 
in May was sustained in June. Over- 
time obtained in plants producing elec- 
tric refrigerators, small tools, print 
cloth, shoe machinery, valves and steam 
specialties, packaging machinery, fabri- 
cated steel structures, pumps and tanks, 
watches, gears, and tapping machines. 
In a few sections a large volume of 
building was under way, while in others 
a moderate amount was reported. A 
noticeable surplus of building labor was 
apparent in several localities. Activity 
about Summer estates and hotels in- 
creased and absorbed many workers. 
Several million dollars’ worth of State 
highway work furnished employment to 
an additional number of men. Fairly 


A seasonal depres- | 


| in some instances. 


employment occurred in the silk and 
allied industries and considerable unem- 
ployment was apparent. The trend of 
activity and employment in the metal- 
working establishments, machine shops, 
and foundries showed 
change and there was an adequate sup- 


ply of skilled machine hands, machinists, | 


and tool and die makers for all require- 
ments in the State. Steel and wire mills, 


car shops, and plants manufacturing 
paper products, glass, chemicals, and 
electrical appliances remained fairly 


busy, but operated with reduced forces 
Activity and employ- 
ment in the radio factories, canneries, 
and aeronautical industry showed some 
improvement and the employment out- 
look for the next 30 days was regarded 
as promising. Employment in the rail- 
road yards, shops, and terminals con- 
tinued below normal. A further expan- 
sion in State and county road construc- 
tion, ‘runicipal improvements, and agri- 
cultural activities gave employment to 
large numbers of men. A large number 
of building-trades men, factory workers, 
and unskilled laborers were unemployed 
in virtually all sections of the State. 
A 


Pennsylvania 


A recession in manufacturing activity | 


and employment occurred in a number 
of the major industries throughout the 


Build- | 
ing continued in fairly good volume, of- | 
|fering employment to a large number | 


!of building-trades men. Activity in the} 


reported a further de- | 


in many branches of the textile industry 
remained at a low level, and a further 
decline in production and employment 
was reported in the silk and rayon mills. 
The oil-drilling and allied industries cur- 


tailed production schedules, affecting a| 


number of men. 
cline in employment was noted in the 
metal-working establishments, foundries, 
machine shops, furniture factories, and 
woodworking plants. 


1 Several coke plants | factories, 
| operated part time, with schedules as plants, iron and steel mills, foundries 


ber of men; however, a large surplus of 
building-trades men existed. Produc- 
tion and unemployment in the bituminous 
coal industry decreased, affecting many 
miners. The demand for farm help was 
below the average for this season of tne | 
year, with plenty of help available for | 
all requirements. A large surplus of la- | 
bor was apparent in all sections of tne 
State at the close of June. 
A 


Indiana 
Employment of an outdoor character 


A further slight de-| increased, with indications for materiai 


improvement in the ensuing weeks. 
Part-time operations prevailed in the 
majority of the automobile and accessory 
furniture and woodworking 


low in some instances as three days a/and brass plants, bolt and screw facto- 


week. The seasonal recession in inc 
trial activity has adversel 
duction and employment in the bitu~:i- 
nous-coal fields and a large surplus of 
mining labor existed. In the anthracite- 
coal regions several] collieries were closed 
and many others operated part time. 
| Activity and employment in the ship- 
| yards in the eastern tier and boat-build- 
| ing industry in the western tier con- 
tinued gradually upward. Employment 
;minals remained below normal. Struc- 
| tural fabricating shops and plants manu- 
facturing electrical machinery and equip- 
|ment kept their forces fairly well em- 
| ployed. Substantial State highway and 
| county-road construction, street paving, 
; and other municipal improvements, large 
| building _operations, and_ public-utility 
| construction and repairs furnished em- 
ployment to large numbers of skilled 
jand unskilled workers. Farm work and 
other outdoor activities have helped to 
relieve unemployment somewhat. 


A 


East North Central District 


_ [Including the States of Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois. ] 
A 


Wisconsin 

Several additional contracts have re- 
cently been awarded by the State and 
counties for highway construction during 
June. Road and bridge work was started 
j in several sections, furnishing employ- 
; ment to many men, and additional labor- 
ers will be engaged during the next 30 
|days. The volume of building expanded 
{in various sections, which afforded em- 
ployment to quite a number of workers. 
Part time continued in the radio plants, 
machine shops, paper mills, railroad car 
shops, woodworking establishments, iron 
|foundries and allied plants, knitting 
mills, and rubber and tire plants. Sev- 
eral factories operated full time with 
}normal forces engaged. Operations and 
employment in the leather industry 
|showed a_ slight improvement. Lake 
navigation increased giving employment 
;to many workers. City street paving, 
sewer-construction projects, and other 
outdoor activities absorbed a large num- 
{ber of skilled and unskilled labor- 
/ers. Railroad maintenance-of-way froces 
were increased. A surplus of labor was 
; apparent in nearly all sections of the 
| State. Farm help exceeded demands. 
A 


| Ohio 


| The employment situation showed a 

slight improvement in certain lines, no- 
| tably the shipbuilding industry, branches 
| of the iron and steel mills, shoe plants, 

textile mills, and clothing factories. The 
{pottery plants, foundries, metal trades, 
jand woodworking factories continued on 
| part time, with curtailed forces engaged. 
| While several branches of the tire and 
j rubber industry worked full time, other 
| branches continued on part time with cur- 
| tailed forces. Shipbuilding and several 
}iron and steel mills furnished employ- 
; ment to several hundred additional work- 
ers. Building and general construction 
increased. City street paving, sewer- 
| construction .projects, and highway con- 
| struction furnished work for many men. 
|Employment and production in coal 

mining continued below normal, and a 
|large surplus of these workers existed. 
| Railroad maintenance-of-way and con- 
| struction forces were increased. 
| traffic increased in volume, and additional 
; workers were engaged. Agricultural 
| help was in fair demand, but the suppiy 





|exceeded requirements. There was a 
| large surplus of labor embracing al! 
classes apparent at the close of June 


A 
! 

Michigan 

| A slight curtailment in operating 
schedules and working forces was appar- 
ent in several miscellaneous industries 
during June. Part-time operations were 


supply of practically all classes of labor 
was plentiful. The automobile and ac- 
cessory factories, foundries, sheet and 
tube plants, paper mills, salt plants, fur- 
niture and woodworking establishments, 
and metal-products plants continued on 
part time with reduced forces engaged. 


While several large building projects 
were started in various parts of the 


State. this did not absorb all the unem- 
ployed building-tvades men. There was 
a gradual increase in the volume of high- 
way work, and additional laborers were 
engaged. City street paving and sewer 
and tunnel construction projects gave 
employment to a large number of men. 
Railroad maintenance-of-way and con- 
struction forces were increased; however, 
railroad car shops and car departments 
continued below normal. The demand for 
help in the berry and fruit tracts gave 
temporary employment to many work- 
ers. There was some demand for farm 
labor, but the supply exceeded require- 
ments. 
A 


illinois 


no pronounced | 


| Manufacturing activitv and 
ment throughout the State continued 
rather quiet during June. Part-time 
schedules prevailed in several branches 
of the iron and steel industry, metal and 
machine shops, stove plants, automobile- 
accessory factories, woodworking plants, 
meat-packing houses, rubber plants, heat- 
ing and plumbing material factories, and 
several other miscellaneous plants. Em- 
ployment in the clothing and garment 
factoris continued below normal. Pro- 
duction and employment in the radio in- 
dustry, including plants manufacturing 
radio tubes, increased, and furloughed 
workers were recalled. A considerable 
, decrease in employment occurred in the 
plants manufacturing tractors and farm 
implements; however, this is seasonal. 
Additional workers were employed at the 
summer resorts. State and county road 
construction, public-utility projects, mu- 
| nicipal improvements, and railroad grade- 
; crossing projects afforded employment 
to many men, and the expansion of out- 
door work effected a material improve- 
ment in general employment conditions 
Work was started on several large build- 
ing projects In various parts of the State 
furnishing employment to quite a num. 


employ- 


Lake | 


reported in a number of lines, and the} 


jus-|ries, and automobile-body plants. 
y affected pro-| hosiery factories reported satisfactory 


in the railroad shops, yards, and ter-| 


The 


production and employment. Building 
and construction projects have furnishea 
employment to a number of men. Conai- 
tions in the bituminous-mining fields con- 
tinued below normal, and a large surplus 
of these workers was reported, Many 


men were added to the railroad mainte- | 


nance-of-way and construction gangs. 
Highway construction, municipal im- 
provements, and city street paving in- 


| creased, offering employment to quite a 


| 





| 





number of men. There was an expansion 
in agricultural activities which gave em- 
ployment to many farm workers. A 
large surplus of unskilled labor, build- 
ing-trades men, and factory workers was 
apparent at the close of the month. 

A 


West North Central District 


[Including the States of Minnesota, Mis- , 


souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota.] 


a | 
Minnesota 
The general trend of employment 


throughout the State remained practical- 
ly unchanged and there was no shortage 
of labor anywhere. Railroad repair 
shops reported some employment gains, 
but there was still a surplus of workers 
who follow the railroad industry. Flour 
mills and meat-packing houses were on 
seasonally curtailed schedules. Building 
was fairly active. Highway and munici- 
pal improvements continued to employ a 
large volume of unskilled labor. The 
supply of clerical and factory help ex- 


yment Situation Throughout Nation 


jy South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida. 
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Rising Demand for Some Classes ~ 


A | ‘ 
xo caw mms cc | OF Labor Is Shown During Month 
Wilmington.—The surplus of labor ap-} 


parent 


embraced 





building-trades am, 


tinsmiths, painters, leather workers, un-| 
skilled laborers, and machinists, while | 
some shortage of skilled toolmakers was 
reported. Part-time schedules obtained 
in a malleable-iron plant and a rubber- 
|vuleanizing factory. Activities in the 
junits of the fiber industry and plants 
| manufacturing steel cars were slightly 
| below normal. The majority of the other | 
|establishments maintained fairly steady 
| production schedules and forces. A large 
}volume of building was under way and 
}many new projects are scheduled to 
| start, including dwellings, office struc- 
| tures, a church edifice, a school, and a 
;number of garages. Sufficient farm help 
|for all requirements. 

A 


Maryland 


While the majority of the industrial | 
| establishments were in operation, part-| 
| time schedules prevailed in a number of 
factories, resulting in a small surplus of 
|labor in a few localities. Building con-| 
|tinued in fair volume; however, there | 
| was not sufficient work in course of erec- 
{tion to absorb all of the resident crafts- 
|men. Harvesting activities gave tempo- 
rary employment to quite a large num-| 
ber of laborers. 


munjcipal improvements absorbed addi- | 


| tional workers. 
A 


District of Columbia 


Some decrease «in employment  oc- 
; curred during the month. While the ma- 


eral curtailed their schedules. 
of the hotels and 
| released some of their employes. 
j}mal activity obtained in the printing 
jindustry. The unemployment evident 
| included building-trades men, skilled and 


mestics, migratory workers, and many 
students seeking temporary employment. 
Most of the resident building-trades men 
were engaged on the erection of private, 


|municipal, public-utility and Federal 
projects. New building permits have 


been issued for apartment houses, stores, | 


dwellings, and other smaller projects. 


ceeded all requirements. Fair demand|{ A 
for farm help noted. oa 
a Virginia 
Missouri The industrial employment situation 
7 : ‘existing throughout the State during 
Demands for harvest workers in Kan- | 


sas and other adjoining States materially 
helped employment in Missouri, especial- 
ly with respect to unskilled workers. No 
shortage of this class was reported and 
indications are that the available supply 
will be adequate to meet requirements 
throughout the wheat-cutting season. 


| Resident building-trades men appeared to 


be fairly well employed, but the build- 
ing program continued below normal 
and craftsmen should not come into this 
State expecting to find employment. 
Lead and zinc mining remained quiet 
and a surplus of this class of help was 
apparent. Little change was noted in 


;}empioyment in railroads, wholesale con- 


cerns, iron and steel mills, flour mills, 
meat-packing houses, and other of the 
principle industries. 
A 
Towa 


Industries in Iowa generally showed 
gains in forces employed during June, 
with general conditions somewhat more 
encouraging than for some months. 
Seasonal employment increases were 
noted in food and_ kindred products 
plants, and stone and clay products es- 
tablishments. Railroad repair shops re- 
ported substantial gains as contrasted 
with the previous 30-day period. The 
call for general farm help ‘was fairly 
active, with many transient workers con- 
gregated in the larger cities in anticipa- 


tion of heavy calls for harvest labor 
| which will probably develop early in 
July, Further seasonal recessions oc- 








|}ing activities. 


curred in forces engaged in meat-pack- 
ing houses. Other leading industries re- 
ported normal employment for this time 
of the year. The supply of building- 
trades men remained somewhat in ex- 
cess of requirements. 
A 
Kansas 
There was a material improvement in 
employment due to substantial increases 
in demand for labor for wheat-harvest- 
Available idle unskilled 
labor was easily absorbed, but no marked 
shortage of harvesters was noted. Cus- 
tomary Summer inactivity prevailed in 
coal and metal mining. Railroad con- 
struction and maintenance work, high- 
way projects municipal improvements, 
and other outdoor activities continued to 
call for many workers. While building 
operations proceeded at a fair rate, the 
volume was not sufficient to take care of 
all resident building workers. 
A 


Nebraska 


Employment throughout the State 
showed some improvement during June, 
especially in the building industry, al- 
though there was still a slight surplus 


of building-trades men evident at the 
close of the month. Farm activities, 
State road construction, railroad main- 


tenance, and other outdoor work absorbed 
a large volume of unskilled laborers. 
Meat-packing houses reported expected 
seasonal employment decreases and em- 
ployment in railroad repair shops de- 
creased to some extent. Many workers 
will be given employment in the wheat 
harvest in this State in another 30 days. 
A 


North Dakota 


Reports indicate that skilled and un- 
skilled workers were fairly well engaged 
during June. The demand for experi- 
enced farm labor was fairly active and 
building proceeded at a satisfactory rate, 
Lignite-coal mining was seasonally in- 


active. Municipal improvements, road 
maintenance, and other outdoor projects 
furnished employment to a large num- 


ber of workers, 
A 


South Dakota 


There was an active demand for ex- 
perienced farm help, with the supply of 
this class of help more than equal to 
the demand. Industries throughout the 
State were in operation. Employment in 
the wheat sections showed a decided im- 
provement as:compared with the month 
of May. Building appeared to be of suf- 
ficient volume to provide work for nearly 
all resident craftsmen. 

A 


South Atlantic District 
[Including the District of Columbia, 
and the States of Delaware, Maryand, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 


| June was reported as fairly satisfactory; | mills 


; closed. 


. ! 
Road construction and 


jority of the local plants operated, sev- | 
Several | 
retail establishments | 
Nor- | 


unskilled laborers, male and female do- | 


Municipal Improvement Programs, Road 
Construction, Farm Activity and Public 
Utility Work Found to Aid Situation 





that curtailed their production 
schedules to a half-time basis, other es- 
tablishments operated at satisfactory 
levels and employed their usual forces 
¢ l r Im most instances. One manufacturing 
|in operation in most instances and a) concern worked day and night shifts, to 
few plants worked overtime. Building,|continue indefinitely. The extensive 
municipal improvements, road construc- | building program under way, municipal 
tion and agricultural work gave employ- | street improvements, and the construc 
ment to large numbers of skilled andj tion of 16 miles of State highway have 
unskilled laborers. j absorbed practically all of those tempo- 
A | rarily released from other activities, 
cael reucna ile: Charleston.—A_ slight general surplus 
West \ irgunia of labor was apparent at the close of the 
Part-time schedules prevailed in many | month. Except for one cotton-textile 
of the manufacturing establishments of | mill which remained closed and several 
this State throughout June. A number/| fertilizer establishments that completed 
of plants curtailed their forces and a few| their seasonal runs, other local plants 
closed for a temporary period. Building | operated on fairly satisfactory schedules. 
continued in fairly good volume; how-} Highway contracts recently let will soon 
ever, a few localities reported a surplus}; be underway, which will absorb those 
of these craftsmen. Road construction] being released from an 8-mile section 
and municipal improvements have given} nearing completion. Building included 
employment to quite a large number of | several miscellaneous projects, particu- 
men. There was plenty of farm help | larly at the near-by beach resort, Plenty 
available for all requirements, and in| of farm help to meet demands, 
| a few localities the supply exceeded the| Columbia.—Five textile mills contine 
; demand. ued to operate day and night shifts and, 
a except for one unit of this industry, 
North Carolina which closed temporarily, affecting about 
7 {125 employes, other local plants maine 
Part-time schedules prevailed in many | tained close to normal production sched- 
of the cotton mills and a surplus of|ules and forces. The surplus of labor 
these workers was apparent throughout! consisted chiefly of cotton-mill opera- 
June. Other industrial establishments | tives. A fair volume of building was 
were in operation with their usual forces | in progress and a contract was let for 
engaged in most instances. Road con-|the erection of a grade-school building 
struction and municipal improvements | to cost over $84,000. 
|gave employment to large numbers of! Gyeenville—The majority of the cot- 
men. Plenty of building-trades men in| ton-textile plants operated alternate 
all localities for the work under way. | weeks and the fine-goods mills worked 
| There was some demand for farm help} yl] time. Most of the other establish- 
|in a few localities, with an adequate SUP-/ ments maintained close to normal sched- 
|ply of this class of labor available. |ules and forces. The surplus labor con- 
| A | sisted chiefly of clerical help. Consider- 
. Ys os | able sewer construction work is expected 
| South Carolina to start in the next few weeks. The erec- 
No general summary issued. tion of new school structures and mu- 
; Anderson.—The labor supply and de- | nictpal street improvements continued to 
|mand were described as fairly well bal- | 
anced. Except for five cotton-textile 


however, unemployment among skilled 
and unskilled workers continued in some 
localities. Some plants were seasonally 
The major establishments were 
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-” RID of it! 


New, 


pleasant 


to remove 


Dandruff in 3 days 


Dandruff, whether dry or oily, 
should always be regarded as dan- 
gerous. Unchecked, 
serious scalp infection, falling hair, 


and even baldness. 


Dandruff is a condition brought 
about by over-activity of the seba- 
ceous or fat glands which expel 


white globules calle 


dermatologists assert that this 
over-activity is a result of infection. 

Actual tests by thousands of men 
and women show that full strength 
Listerine used as a part of the regu- 
lar shampoo, or independent of it, 
is highly successful in getting rid of 


loose dandruff and 
condition of the sca 


of cases, one or two treatments 


were found suffici 
cases three days 


And in stubborn cases, ten days or 


more. 


LIS 


—— 


way 





You simply douse Listerine on 

the scalp and massage vigorously 

till the entire scalp tingles. The 

massage is important as it increases 

the circulation of blood to the ‘hair 
roots. 

Listerine dissolves and removes 
the thick, greasy, repellent scales 
known as dandruff. It stimulates 
the skin around the hair and soothes 
and cools the entire scalp. More- 
over when infection is present it 
instantly combats it. For Listerine, 
as you know, is a marvelous germi- 
cide and antiseptic.* (See below.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


*Though safe to use in any body cavity, 
full strength Listerine kills even the Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) germs in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds 
(fastest time accurately recorded by 
science). 


TERINE 


it may lead to 


d sebum. Many 


improving the 
Ip. In hundreds 


ent. In other 
were required. 


cools the scalp 
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574) 
Railroads. 
| Reparation Award Upheld in Report | 


y Examiner if Rate Case 





Carriers’ Inability to Collect Additional Class 
‘* Rate Charges Held Not Valid Defense 


‘Vo Refund on Commodity Rates 





The fact that railroads will’ not be 
able to collect additional charges on ship- 
ments handled, under class rates held to 


have been too low is not a valid defense | 


against an award of reparation for ship- 
ments of similar goods h 
commodity ratés now held to have been 
tod high, according to a report proposed 
by an examiner of the Interstate CGom- 
merce Commission, Alfred G. Hagerty. 

‘The report was made in the cases of 
Hulen-Toops Company et al. v. Cleve- 
Tand, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co. et al., No. 22684 et al., in- 
volving commodity rates on poultry and 
dairy products from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to destinations in trunk-line ter- 
ritory. 

_After stating details of the complaints 
and discussing the adjustment consid- 
ered in 1925 in Dairy Products from 
Southern Points, 100 I. C. C., 756, the 
report follows in full text: 

Enough has been included in the fore- 
‘going statement of the cases, by ‘out- 
lining the issues and describing the as- 
sailed rate adjustment, to bring into the 
foreground and emphasize as an evi- 
dential fact of major importance, wha 


in substance is tantamount to a stipu-| 


lation between the parties as to the 
nature of relief for the future whicn 
will eliminate the causes of the present 


complaints. That is to say, excepting in | 


details of less significance, complainants 
seek tog have the assailed group com- 


modity rates displaced with the class | 


rates prescribed in the southern class- 
rate investigation; and the defendants, 
as early as June, 1925, expressly avowed 
their intention, reiteratively affirming it 
in the presentation of these cases, lo 


establish and maintain that basis for 
the future. 
The classification ratings, as such, 


were established in the light ofall the 
considerations which entér into the 
transportation of these perishable prod- 
ucts, have long continued in effect with- 
out complaint, and are not here the sub- 
ject of complaint. Neither is complaint 
made against the class rates, applicable 
to dairy products prescribed in the south- 
ern class-rate investigation, supra, which 
became effective Jan. 15, 1928. 


‘All Reievant Facts 


Were Considered 


Obviously, in the face of such ac- 
quiescence, it would be idle, or at least 


not of service value to either the parties | 


or the public, to reproduce here in nice 


detail all of the relevant evidentia® facts | 


established to support what fairly may 
be described as agreed future relief, of 
a character that is normal per se, S5ut- 
fice to say, all of those facts have had 
consideration. 


The circumstances are somewhat dif- | 


ferent, however, in relation to the claims 
for money damages based upon the al- 
legations that the assailed commodity 
rates, were higher than the contem- 
poraneous class rates, were unreasonable 
when charged. Those allegations are 
decidedly not within what is here 
metaphorically described as a stipulation. 


Instead they are sharply contested. | 
The proéf from both sides is scattered, | 
with much duplication, through 42 sep-| 


arate exhibits of many pages which, sup- 
ported by the oral te 
numerous facts relating to the compara- 
tive revenue yield of the assailed rates, 
the empty and loaded car movement, the 
special equipment used in transportation, 
comparisons with rates cor 
maintained to New York City from other 
producing and shipping territories, the 
buying and selling pices, competition be- 
tween dealers, the revenues of the de- 
fendant carriers, and other like relevant 
facts. 

"Important among them is the fact thai 


g 


from the described shipping territory ail | 
the commodity rates on dairy prod. | 
“ucts, approved in Dairy Products from) 


of 


Southern Points, supra, are not here the | 


subject of complaint. Only those are 
under attack that happened, by reason 
of the established grouping, to become 
higher than the class rates afterward 
prescribed as reasonable maxima in the 
southern class-rate investigation. 

Many commodity rates from othe: 
points within the described origin ter- 
ritory have been and still are either the 
“same or lower than the class rates con- 
currently maintained from Nashville and 
Memphis. Stated in another way some 
ofthe shippers in the origin territory, 
not parties to these proceedings, had 
available during the statutory period 
and still have available, commodity rates 
én dairy products to New York City 
which were lower than the contempora- 
neous class rates. 

Other facts of essential importance, 
established by the evidence, are thac 
Within the statutory period complainants 
niade certain shipments described of ree 
‘rd, and paid and bore the charges 
“thereon, which entered into the operat- 
ing costs of marketing their products. 


Rates jor Future 
_Are Prescribed 


First, as to the future: In the absence 
of any demonstrated reasons why the nor- 
mal classification and class-rates shouid 
not be maintained for the transportation 
herein described—and none are shown on 
this record—reasonable rates for the 
future are here found to be the maxi- 
mum class rates prescribed in the south- 
ern class-rate investigation, subject to 
all the governing rules which control the 
maintenance and application of those 

-rates including the permissive grouping 
and method of computing distances. 

Second, as to the period subsequently 
to Jan. 15, 1928, which falls within the 
statutory two years in all of these cases: 
The differences between then and the 
present, and also between then and the 
outlook for the future, such as were es- 
tablished by the evidence in these cases, 
are neither addressed to nor do they re- 
late in any particular to the matter of 
earriage or other physical services in- 
cident to transportation, in either meas 
ure or costs. 

They concern only the distinction be- 
tween two rate-making methods; one the 
commodity group basis, and the other a 

_digtance-scale of class-rates with permis- 
sive but restricted groupings. The 
change from one basis to the other, by 


andled under. 


mony, establish | 


concurrently | 


| who now have available group commod- 
| ity rates lower than the contemporane- 
ous class-rates. 

This, the defendants argue, is a valid 
ground for denying reparation. The sub- 
stance of their reasoning is that because 
they will not be able to collect upon basis 
of the class rates, where less was charged 
during the period subsequent to Jan. 15, 
1928, they should be relieved, protanto. 
from now paying out in the form of 
money damages any excess over those 
same class-rates which come into their 
possession by legally exacting the 
highes commodity-rates here in issue. 
Thus there is- invoked, as an affirmative 
defense, in -both a legal and equitable 
sense, what Seemingly is asserted as a 
species (although lacking the qualities) 
of “set-off” or “counter-claim.” 

Question of Fact Raised 

The infirmity of that defense, apart 
from other deficiencies which need not 
here be mentioned, is that it does not 
exist at common law, has not been au- 
thorized by statute, and certainly is not 
to be found among the established equi- 
table remedies. Besides, reasoning a 
posteriori, from effect to cause, it makes 
the question of fact, as to whether the 
assailed rates were reasonable or un- 
reasonable, subject to a_ discretionary 
policy which would permit of awarding 
or denying money damages upon grounds 
wholly lacking a legal foundation and 
not cognizable in either law or equity; 
that is to say, first recognizing the legal 
disability against such a defense in an 
action at law or in equity, use of it is 
then undertaken upon which to base a 
finding of fact not open to judicial re- 
view, and therefore conclusive against 
the shippers alleged to have suffered 
damages. 

Such a result would hardly conform 
to the principle laid down in L. & N. v. 
Ohio Valley Tie Co., 242 U. S, 288, that 
the rule of damages in one tribunal, 
whether it be a court of law or the com- 
mission, “can hardly be different from 
that proper in another.” Obviously it 
would be open also to the more serious 
objection of denying due process and of- 
fending against equal protection of the 
| laws, within the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment—a_ result clearly 
|} open to achievement in the described 
manner if arbitrary denials of money 
damages are permitted to be disguised as 
findings of ultimate facts not open to 
judicial review. Every shipper is en- 
titled, ipso jure, to a reasonable rate, 
and neither that right nor the reasonable- 
ness of the rate can be made to depend 
upon the carriers’ inability to recoup 
itself when something legal but less than 
reasonable 
| from others. 


Right of Action 
| When Act Is Violated 


| . The interstate commerce act gives a 
|right of action for damages only when 
| there has been a violation of that act; 
| therefore, the question first presented 
|for determination, a priori in its es- 
| sence, is not whether money damages 
are justified or unjustified, but rather 


ing, gives rise to a cause of action. The 
outstanding causes of action here pre- 
| sented are allegations that the assailed 
| rates, when charged, were unreasonable 
within the meaning of section 1, which 
manifestly “calls for determination of 
facts not to be preceded, influenced, or 
made dependent upon, preconceived con- 
‘clusions that damages should be denied 
or awarded for reasons lacking legal 
foundation and not cognizable in either 
| law or equity. It is the exaction of the 
| unreasonable rate—not money damages 
—that constitutes a violation of the stat- 
ute, and gives rise to an irrebuttable 
presumption of law that damages are 
| suffered in consequence thereof. Conse- 
quential money damages, authorized by 
legal presumption, is in this situation a 
statutory remedy and not the wrong 
that justifies the remedy; therefore the 
remedy is not the place to look for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
the wrong was committed. 

Accordingly the described defense is 
rejected as without merit here, first be- 
| Cause it is incompetent in relation to the 
question of reasonableness; second, be- 
lcause if otherwise valid it could not 
|be effectively invoked until after the 
| question of reasonableness had been de- 
| cided, and, third, if valid, it is available 
|in its full foree to the defendants at a 
trial de novo against enforcement of any 
award of reparation which may be made. 





| Finding of Ultimate Fact 
| Is Based on Evidence 
| Reverting to the issue of reasonable- 
|ness, which leads back to what the de- 
fendants themselves, as early as June, 
| 1925, declared to be the normal basis for 
rates on dairy products and what they | 
again urge upon this record: The evi- 
|dence does not include any fact which 
|even remotely suggests that there wa 
|in the period subsequently to Jan, 15 
1928, any indecision as to the propriety 
or impropriety from the standpoint of 
reasonableness of maintaining the class- 
rate basis on these products; nor does it 
| include any fact which even inferentially 
suggests that the class rates—having 
reference to those prescribed in the 
southern class rate revision—were not 
| reasonable in that period. No valid rea-; 
son has been established by the evidence | 
for charging more than what the com- | 
mission found, for the stated period, to | 
, be reasonable class rates, 

Upon all the evidence of record the 
| finding of ultimate fact is that for the 
period subsequent to Jan, 15, 1928, and | 
pendente lite, the assailed rates were | 
unreasonable to the extent that they | 
,exceeded the class-rates \contemporane- 
ously in effect; that the assailed rates 
are not s!own by the evidence to have 
been unreasonable for the period priot 
to Jan. 15, 1928; that the evidence 
does not establish the alleged undue 
prejudice and preference; that the rates | 
from Paducah, Ky., to New York City | 
| were not vroven to be unlawful in any 
| particular; that complainants are en-} 
| titled to »n award of reparation to the! 
jextent that they paid charges, durjng | 


5, | 
’ 





may . have been collected | 


whether there has occurred a violation | 
of that statute which, within its mean- | 
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Illinois to Investigate 





| State Agency Orders 38 Lines 
To Appear in Inquiry 





‘State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 16. 
An investigation has been ordered by 
| the commerce commission, upon its own 


motion, to determine whether the pres- | 


|ent carload rates on hollow building tile 
| to Chicago and points within the Chi- 
j;cago switching district from Ottawa, 
|Twin Bluffs, Streator, Coal City and 
|such other producing points in Illinois 
|}as may be in competition therewith are 
}unjust, unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

The commission has issued a citation 
| order directing 38 railroads to appear at 
| such time as the commission may here- 
| after designate. 

The order states that the commission 

in 1924 prescribed a rate of $1.15 per 
from St. Anne and from Beaver- 
| ville, and $1.40 from Ottawa; in 1926 
it prescribed a rate of $1.15 from Coal 
| City, and on June 25, 1930, prescribed 
a rate of $1.40 from Streator. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
|v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al., 122 I. C. C., 81, the citation 
order says, required the carload rate 
| prescribed by the Illinois commission for 
the transportation of hollow building 
tile from St. Anne, Kankakee and Bea- 
verville to be increased from $1.15 to 
$1.35 per net ton to remove undue prej- 
udice found to exist against traffic in 
interstate commerce. 

The defendants in the recent case be- 


| 
| ton 


fore the State commission, it is stated, | 


have requested that an investigation be 
instituted. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Cemmerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No. 23626.-— Alabama Marble 
Gantt’s Quarry and Birmingham, Ala., v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on crushed 
marble and granite from Gantt’s Quarry, 
Ala., to points in Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas un- 
duly prejudicial when compared with the 
rate on crushed limestone from Whitestone, 
Ga., to the same destinations. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory and non- 
prejudicial rates. < 

No. 23627.—Abrahams 


Co. of 


& Co. et al. of 


converting the commodity group-rates/the described period, in excess of those | Huntington, W. Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio 


~into the southern class-scale basis, in 
conformity with the finding herein made 
for the future, will result in both in- 
creases and decreases, affecting not only 


the particular shippers here complaining, | 


but many. others in the origin territory 





|that would have accrued upon basis of | 
| the class-rates; that the exact amount 


of damages is not susceptible of definite | 
and | 


ascertainment from the 
should be left subject to 
| usual Rule V. Statement. 


evidence, 





proof under the | 


Railway et al. Against a rate of $1.89 per 


gross ton on shipments of scrap iron and | 


steel from Huntington, W. Va., to various 
points in the United States and particularly 
| Pertmouth and New Boston, Ohio, as un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial to Hunting- 
ton and preferential of articles in 
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‘North Dakota Rail Commission Asks 
| Rate on Hollow Tile 
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Reopening of the proceedings before}commission of the State of Minnesota, 


| the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
specting the merger of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific 


dated June 17, 1930, and filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on or 


Railroads |about Jim 21, 1930, the allegations of 
(Finance Docket Nos. 6409 and 6410) is! which 


said petition and m¥&ters con- 


asked by the State railroad commission | tained in said brief and argument being 
of North Dakota in a petition filed with| hereby subscribed’ to and adopted by 
the Commission and made public July!this board. 


16. The petition subscribes to the terms 
of the petition filed recently by the State 
railroad and warehouse commission of 
Minnesota. 

The Commisison on Feb. 11 held that 
acquisition by the Great Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company, by lease and 
stock ownership, of control of the Great 
Northern Railway Company and _ the 


its operation of their properties, is “in 
the public interest.” The finding stated 
that the present and future public con- 


| 
| 


Northern Pacific Railway Company, and | 


venience and necessity require the op-| 
eration and acquisition, by lease, by the) 


Great Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany of the lines of railroad of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., and authorized the Great Northern 
Pacific Railway Company to issue 
common capital stock for the acquisition 
of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific and stated “the record is held 
open for further appropriate proceed- 
| ings.” 


| eae 
| Petition Requests 
Further Hearing 


The full text of the latest petition for 
reopening of the proceedings—the North 


—follows: 

| “In the matter of the Great Northern 
| Pacific Railway Company acquisition. 
| Finance Docket Nos. 6409 and 6410. Peti- 
tion for the reopening of the aforesaid 





| gument in the premises of the board of 


North Dakota. 
“Comes now the 
commissioners of the State of North 
|Dakota and respectfully petitions the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant a further heaving and argument in 
'the above entitled proceeding upon the 
« ‘ounds and for the reasons set forth in 
the printed petition for reopéning of the 
|aforesaid proceedings for further hear- 
ing and .rgument and brief thereon filed 
herein by the railroad and warehouse 


| wallvoad commissioners of the State of, 
| 


board of railroad 





QQ = ys? 


{semifinished iron and steel list to the ex- 


tent it exceeds a former rate of $1.13. 
| Cease and desist order and such other re- 


| lief as the Commission may deem proper. 

No, 23628.—Wyeth Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Company et al. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
|v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al. Ask for cease and desist order, 
|the e8tablishment of just and reasonable 


its | 


Dakota board of railroad commissioners | 


| proceedings for further hearing and ar-| 


“Dated at Bismarck, N. Dak., July, 
1930. Board of railroad commissioners of 
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Rehearing on Great Northern Merger 


Brief Concurs in Arguments Set Forth by Minnesbta Body 
Opposing Consolidation as Contrary to Interests of Public 


the State of North Dakota, C. W. Mc- | 


Donnell, president; Fay 
missioner; and Ben C. Larkin, commis- 
sioner. Office and postoffice address, Bis- 
r--rek, N. Dak. 

The Commission has taken no further 


Harding, com-| 


action on the merger, in which some of | 


the members of the Senate and House 
have expressed interest. The Minnesota 
delegation in Congress and Members of 
the House from North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, and others in States interested, 
have discussed the situation orally and 


otherwise since the merger was first 
proposed. 
The report of the Compiission on the 


subject last February was forwarded, 
for information, to the governors, rail- 
road commissions, commercial bodies and 
others in the States in which the roads 
are located, as well as to counsel and 
others interested in various parts of the 
country. 


Public Interest Cited 
In Minnesota Brief 

The brief of the Minnesota State rail- 
road and warehouse commission of the 
State of Minnesota, filed with the Inter- 
state Conamerce Commission June 21, 
protested against the merger of the 


|Great Northern and Northern Pacific on 


the ground that “it would be inimical to 
the public interest and welfdre of the 
12,000,000 people of the States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon.” 

It stated that effect upon the railway 
employes—the personnel of the road— 
had not been considered by the Commis- 
sion, that the merger would efface com- 
petitio: in the terricor; of the two roads 
as well as at other than direct rail points 
and cited other arguments’ The ful] 
text of the conclusion of the Minnesota 
brief follows: 

“Because of the very cogent reasons 
enumerated at rather great length 
herein, and because of the very impor- 
tant and far-reaching questions involved 
—vitally affecting as they do the inter- 
ests of the State of Minnesota and other 
States in which the carriers concerned 
operate—it is respectfully submitted that 
this honorable commission, in the public 


interest should reopen this proceeding 


lrates and reparation of $4,00@-im connec-|for the purpose of receiving additional 
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|Bond asiites Approved 


For St. Louis Road 


I. C. C. Grants Right to Finance 
Short Term Notes 








Authority to the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Company to issue $4,600,- 
000 of first terminal and unifying mort- 


gage bonds, to be vledged and repledged | 
from time to time as collateral security | 


for short-term notes it may issue, was 
granted in a decision of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission (Finance Docket | 


No. 8339), made public July 16. 

The decision (Division No. 4) follows 
in full text: 
_ The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to pledge 
and repledge from time to time as col- 
lateral security for short-term notes 
which it may issue within the limitations 
of paragraph (9) of that section $10,- 


108,000 of its first terminal and unifying | 


mortgage bonds, $5,944,500 of which 
have heretofore been authenticated and 
delivered pursuant to our authority. 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 


The applicant shows that its cash re-! 
quirements for the current year will ex- | 


ceed it 


iyectimated receipts by approxi- 
mately $3,747,378. In order to borrow 


advantageously the money necessary to 
meet these requirements, the applicant 
expects to issue short-term notes within 


the limitations of section 20a(9), and it 
{seeks authority to pledge and repledge 


as security therefor any of the $10,108,- 
000 of the bonds now held in its treas- 
ury. While the applicant does not state 
the probable amount of its short-term 
borrowings, they should not exceed by 


rany considerable sum the present esti- 


mated excess of requirements over re-| 


ceipts. A it is proposed to pledge the 
bonds in the ratio of not exceeding $115, 
principal amount, of bonds to $100, face 
amount, of notes, authority to pledge 
$4,600,000 of the bonds should meet the 
applicant’s requirements. 

We find that the issue of $4,600,000 of 
first terminal and unifying mortgage 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible. with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 


form that service, and (b) is reasonably | 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- | 


pose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 
oe 


ble io the reaching of a correct decision 
upon the enormous public question which 
the applicant’s proposal raises. It is 
confidently believed that consideration 
of such further evidence and such fur- 


- . ther argument. if the proceeding shall! 
jevidence and hearing further argument. | be reponed, will lead the Commission to 


“Such further evidence is indispensa- | rescind its report of Feb, 11, 1930.” 


No} 


Mergers 


Details of Stock 
Issue by C.& O. 


Are Announeed 


I. C. C. Announcement Says 
Obligation Will Be In. 
curred to’ Change Par 
Value of Common Stock 





| The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting authority to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company to 
| issue not exceeding $191,528,367 of com- 
/mon gtock, with a view to changing the 
| par value of its autherized common stock 








ifrom $100 to $25 a share, was made 
public by the Commission July 16. (The 


| actign of the Commission was announce! 
jin a brief statement on July 10, pub. 
lished in the issue of July 11, yearly 
| index page 1508). 

| The Commission’s announcement. fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
| pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
| aged in interstate commerce, Has duly 
| applied for authority under section 20a 
| of the interstate commerce act to issue 
| not exceeding $191,528,367 of common 
[oe No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us, 

Charter Amended 

The applicant has _ taken necessary 
action to amend its charter so as to 
oe the par value of its authorized 
common stock from $100 to $25 a share, 
and proposes, after this application shall 
have been approved by us, to file with 
| the State corporation commission of Vir- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








an amendment of its charter so as to 
| Zive effect to this change. 


_ TM authority sought herein is to 
issue common stock having a par value 
of $25 a share in exchange for an equal 
amount of common stock having a par 
value of $100 a share, outstanding, held 
| in ‘the treasury, and/or authorized to 
| be issued, and in lieu of an equal amount 
| of common stock that would be required 
\% be issued upon the conversion of the 
outstanding 642 per cent cumulative con- 
vextible preferred stock, series A. The 
proposed stock is to be exchanged at the 
| rate of four shares for each share of 
| the old common stock and/or convertible 
preferred stock, series A. 


The new stock is to be issued in ex- 
change for the following amounts of 
stock; $153,011,542 of outstanding com- 
mon stock, $38,305,625 of common stock 
held in applicant’s treasury, and $211,- 
200 of outstanding 61% per cent cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock, series 
A, total $191,528,367.. Of the common 
stock outstanding and held in the treas- 
ury $110,372,166.66 was issued pursuant 
j to our authorization. 


Part Sold By Order 

Of the common stock held in the treas- 
ury, $38,294,600 was authorized to be 
sold by our order of May 22,1930. This 
last amount of stock had not been dis- 
| posed of as of the date of this applica- 
tion. There is also in the treasury and 
jis to be sold together with the stock 
}mentioned $11,000 of common stock 
which was acquired prior to the effective 
date of section 20a, and therefore may 
be regold without securing authority 
from us. 

The $211,200 of convertible preferred 
| stock, series A, is the unconverted re- 
mainder of $12,558,500 of that class of 
| stock authorized by our order of Oct. 
| 4, 1922. This stock is convertible into 
common stock, share for share, but inas- 
|much as the par value of the common 
stock is to be changed, new stock is to 
| be issued on the basis stated above in 
lieu of the old common/stock into which 
| the series-A preferred stock is con- 
| vertible. 
| In support of its proposal to change 
the par value of the common stock, the 
}applicant represents in substance that 
the market value of its common stock per 
share is too high to attract the average 
Investor and that the proposed spHt-up 
by reducing the market value of the 
stock per share will result in a better 
and broader market for the stock, mak- 
ing it easier for the applicant to raise 
money by the sale of stock. It is ex- 
pected that the increased participation 
by the public in the ownership of the 
| stock will increase the interest of the 
general public in the applicant’s serv- 
ices, thereby enabling it to perform more 
effectively its duty as a common carrier. 

High Price Restricting 

To show that the high price of its 
| stock restricts its distribution the appli- 
cant states that the market value of its 
;common stock on June 7, 1930, and for 
some time prior thereto was in excess 
of $200 a share, that eliminating the 
largest single stockholder, the average 
holding in the stock in December, 1929, 
was 1048 shares, having a market 
value as of June 2, 1930, of 822,322. It 
is claimed that this average holding was 
approximately 50 per gent greater than 
the holdings in any one of three large 
eastern railroads, namely, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
New York Central, and that the average 
holding varies directly with the market 
price per share, the Pennsylvania hav- 
ing the smallest average holding of any 
of these carriers. 


In further support of its proposal the 
applicant refers to our order of Dec. 2, 
1924, in Stock of B. & A.R.R., 94 I. C. C, 
211, wherein we authorized the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad Company to issue 
common stock having a par value of $50 
a share for an equal par amount of stock 
having a par value of $100, and to other 
proceedings wherein we have authorized 
the issue (1) of capital stock with a par 
value of less than $100 a share, (2) of 
no par value stock in such number of 
shares that the resulting value or selling 
price a share was relatively low, and 
(3) of no par value stock in exchange 
for stock having a par value. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the proposed issue by the applicant of 
not exceeding $191,538,367 of common 
stock having a par value of $25 a share 
in exchange for an equal amoun: of stock 
having a par value of $100 each for 
|}each share,*as aforesaid (a) is for a 
lawful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible within the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioner Eastman dissents. 
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ILhinois to List 
Street Busses as 


Public Utilities 


| 
| 


Unfavorable to Small Grains 





Motor Vehicles W heat Crop Already Severely Injured by Persistent Dry- 
| 





Attorney General Carlstrom 
Rules ‘Trackless Trolleys’ | 
Come Under Provisions of | 
State Vehicle Act 





[Continued frorve Page 1.] 
buses do not run onty upon fixed rails. 
Do they run upon ‘tracks’? 

“Webster defines a ‘track’ to be! 
‘course’; ‘path in which anything moves 
or has moved’; ‘a road, path’; ‘a path or 
course laid out for racing, exercise, etc.’ ; 
‘a metal way for wheeled vehicles’; ‘spe- ; 
cifically, one or more pairs of parailei 
sg or rails with the fastenings, ties, 
etc., for a railroad, railweay or tramway.’ 

Terms Are Defined 

“Webster defines ‘fixed’ as ‘firm,’ 
‘stable,’ or ‘fast,’ ‘secure from displace- 
ment,” ‘secure from wandering or vacil- 
lation.’ 

“It is my opinion that by ‘fixed raiis 
or tracks,’ the legislature had in mind 
a course of travel fixed and from which 
line the car could not deviate. In other 
words, a car which in its operation is 
controlled as to its line of travel by the 
track upon which it runs, and not by 
the action of the driver of the car.” 

The attorney general then states that 
there appears to be no need for regis- 
tration of the trolley bus for general 
identification purposes. The question, 
he continues, as to whether the vehicle 
is self-propelled is not an element to 
be considered unless the general defin- 
ition of motor vehicles necessarily im- 
plies self-propulsion applied by motive 
power generated in the vehicle itself. 


> 


Primary Designation 

“The definition givem in the diction- 
aries are sufficiently comprehensive, I 
think,” he says, “to include trolley buses 
within the definition of motor vehicles. 
The definitions of automobiles, locomo- 
biles, ete., have, of course, reference to 
vehicles that are self-mvoving, carry their 
own motive power or their own propell- 
ing mechanism for travel on the roads. 

“I think the naming of the vehicle 
‘motor vehicle’ was primarily to desig- 
nate a vehicle drawn by power other 
than muscular power; in other words. 
a vehicle drawn or propelled by a motor 
of some sort instead of by muscular 
power, a ‘horseless carriage.” 

Mr. Carlstrom finds it significant that 
the legislature distimgreuished between 
pleasure cars and other motor vehicles 
by specifically requiring buses and trucks | 
to pay fees “for the use of the public 
highways of this State.” 

Fall Within) Provision 

After discussing the intention of the 
legislature in connection with the extra 
wear and tear upon the highways by , 
reason of the weight and more frequent 
travel of buses, the attorney general 
states his opinion to be that trolley buses 
fall squarely within the provisions of the 
motor vehicle act unless it may be said 
that they run “only wpon fixed rails or 
tracks.” 

“IT take the position,’’ he says, “that 
the legislature had in mind when it con- 
sidered the exclusion of certain vehicles 


from the statutory definition of motor 
vehicles, viz. ‘motor vehicles running | 
only upon fixed rails or tracks,’ only 


such vehicles as are guided in the course 
by fixed rails or tracks instead of by 
the persons operating them as herein- 
above stated, and for another and per- 
haps greater reason, wiz., the fact that 
motor vehicles operated only upon fixed 
rails or tracks cause mo wear and tear 
to the surface of the highways over 
which they travel, the rails or tracks 
bearing the burden of the weight and | 
friction. 


Registration WRequired 
“Then, too, in situations where motor | 
vehicles are operated wpon fixed rails or 
tracks, the persons owning and operating 
such motor vehicles bear a part of the 
expense of the upkeep of the highways. 
In the case here under consideration, the 
commercial use of the highways over 
which the trolley buses are operated 
would, if no license requirements are ex- 4 
acted. be relieved of am expense which 
other motor vehicles are required to bear. 
“Everything considered, I am of the 
opinion that the trolley buses in ques- 
tion are required to be registered under 
the provisions of the motor vehicle act, 
and that their exclusion from these re- 
quirements of the law can gnly be made, 
if at all, by plain, express legislative 
enact ment.” 


State Regulation 


—of— 


Public Utilities 


Massachusetts 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co, has applied 
to the department of public utilities for 
authority to purchase the Charlestown Gas 
& Electric Co. and to issue 8,500 shares 
of capital stock, par value $100 per share, 
to finance the purchase. The additional | 
issue would make the capitalization of the 
Boston company $25,177,600, its position 
states. 

Old Colony Railroad Co. has been author- 
ized to issue $1,250,000 of 412 per cent 
bonds to be sold at mot less than 99.214 
per cent of face value. The bonds are | 
payable in 1950, The proceeds are to be 
used to reimburse the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for expendi- 
tures for permanent improvements upon 
the property, which is leased by the fitter. | 

Maine 


Maine Central Railroad has been directed | 
by the public utilities commission to install 
standard automatic sigmals of the audible 
and visible type in liew of flagmen at eight 
grade crossings. A petition filed by the 
highway commission for an order requiring 
automatic signals at two other crossings 
was dismissed, but am order was issued 
restricting all train movements over these 
crossings to 6 miles am hour, 

Nevada 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. has purchased 
the properties of the Newada Valley Power 
Co. and will make effective the lower rates 
charged by the former, bringing to an end 
a case before the public service commis- 
siom in which the Nevada Valleys Company 
sought to change its schedules, involving 
increases and decreases. The Nevada Val- 
leysS company holds a lease, running until 
1934, on a power plant erected by the Gov- 
ernment in 1914 below the Lahontan dam. 

New Jersey 

Transfer of a majority interest of the 
outstanding capital stock of the Wildwood 
& Delaware Bay Short Line Railroad Co. 
to the Atlantic City Railroad has been ap- 
proved by the board @f public utility com- 
missioners, 












the most unfavorable that has been ex- needed, and some retardation in develop-| 
perienced during 
season, and excessive heat and drouth easern portions of the belt rainfall was'| 
caused widespread | 
grain crops over the entire § 
area and part of the Winter 
the 
{| Agriculture, stated July 16. 


in 
pecially corn, face 
tion because of persistent dryness 
‘ high temperatures, 


verely ‘injured, and t en 
again July 15 in the Spring Wheat Belt, to the northern limits of the belt. 
the chief of the division of agricultural Much of the 


five wore days of 
said, will do extremely heavy damage 
to the crop. 
view of weather amd crop conditions fol- showers occurred in the east 
lows 


by dry, sumy conditions, and, over mauch 
of the country, by excessively high tem- 
; peratures. The maximum temperature |ate-planted 
readings for the i 
South, except in ina mediate Gulf sections, treme south. 
and 
cept the upper Ohio 


grees at practically 
| tions. 
area they were 104 degrees to 106 de-/| most places 


from the Mississippi River westward | 
over the Great Plains where nearly all} 
| stations reported imappreciable falls - for 


; during the present growing season. 
| vest in the northern 


| although beneficial 


| mature ripening 


| much cutting already done in South 


| injured by the 


ness and High Temperatures, Report by 
Weather’ Bureau States 





The weather during the last week was to very good, though a general rain is| 


the present growing! ment is reported. In the central and/| 
injury to the small) mostly inappreciable, though in an area! 
pring wheat south of the Ohio River rains were help- | 
Wheat Belt,| ful. In northearn Indiana and _ Illinois! 
Department of progress is mostly still very good, but! 
in the southern portions and most of! 
East of the Rocky Mountains, except | Ohio the soil is too dry, Much of south-| 
the northeastern States, crops, es-| Western Iowa has a drought of four| 
a precarious condi- Weeks’ duration, with consequent heavy | 
and damage from recent high temperatures, | 
and considerable harm reported in the! 
se-| Western and southern parts of the State. 
rose, Early corn beginning to tassel well 
In 
middle Atlantic area the| 
meteorology of the Bureau, Joseph B. © crop continues to do well, though | 
Kincer, stated orally July 16. Four or/rain is now generally needed south of | 
“such conditions, he, Pennsylvania. 
Cotton—Im the Cotton Belt the week 
re-| was mostly hot and dry, though generous 
near the) 


Weather Bureau, 


the -Bureau said. 
already has been 
temperatures 


The wheat crop 


Is 


The Bureau's weekly 
close. 

In Texas the progress of early cotton 
continued mostly good, except for com- 
plaints of shedding in the south, but the 
made poor to only 
growth; picking advanced well in the ex- 
Cotton needs rain in Okla- 
growth is still mostly fair to 

early plants blooming and 
late beginnimg to form squares. In the 
sta- central States of the belt the drought is 
Gulf | still largely unrelieved, with growth in 
/ poor to only fair and de- 

im Arkansas, northern | terjoration reported from some sections. 
central Texas, while in! Jn Georgia the extreme heat and lack of 


in full text: 
Recent weather has been characterized 


week throughout the 


in all central valley districts, €X-  homa, but 
Valley, ranged from | good, with 
degrees or 108 de- 
all first order 
In the interior of the east 


100 degrees to 106 


grees, and. also 
Louisiana and 


a oe Dain: Pac, they cs as ‘ 
the Great Plains from northern Kansas | moisture hawe shown unfavorable effects, 


northwestward the highest ranged gen- especially im the northern half, though 
erally from 102 degrees to 108 degrees. rather general showers at the close of 


the week were timely. In the Carolinas 
conditions continue rather 
with growth in most places fair to very 
good. 

Miscellaneous Crops—The hot, dry 
weather has caused a general drying and 
browning of pastures over practically all 
sections east of the Rocky Mountains, 
with local reports of stock being sold or 
fed. In the Southwest, extending north- 
ward to the central Rocky Mountain 
area, ranges are satisfactory and condi- 
tions in general good, but in the far 


Cooler Than -Normal 
In Northeaster-m States 


The week. as a whole, was cooler than 
normal in the northeastern States and 
upper Lake region, while the weekly 
mean temperatures were below the sea- 
sonal average over some southwestern 
sections of the country and along@ the 
north Pacific coast. On the other hand, 
a broad area, extending from the South 
Atlantic and east Gulf States northwest- 


ward to the Canadian boundary from Test. nek Slee atiemase of isdatere: ha bas 
North Dakota to eastern Washington, ginning to be seriously felt ee ceas 
rark -cess j smper “e, : St) . 4 Ss } 
| had a marked exc ess in temperature continues to hold up well, except locally. 
with the means ranging generally from |” potatoes truck, and minor crops are 
about t degrees aon aa * h 10 a showing the effects of the dry weathe1 
grees above normal. Toward the Close in most of the country east of the Rocky 
of the week there was a marked reac- | Mountains except in th: Northeast. West 
tion to cooler weather, with sharp falls “8 } 


of the mountains conditions are largely 
satisfactory. Tobacco mostly at a 
standstill, or only growing slowly, in the 
Ohio Valley’ and southern sections, but 
is good in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 
Sugar teets are good in the West. but 
rain needed for cane in Louisiana. 
Fruits are apparently doing well. 


in temperature practically everyw here 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Some substantial rains occurred in 
limited areas, primecipaily in the North- 
east, parts of the Southeast, and in ¢ 
section comprising: southern Kentucky 
and northern Tenmessee. Showers were 
also substantial tto heavy in the far 
Southwest where maximum falls usually 
occur at this season of the year, while 
beneficial rains were received in the cen- 
tral Rocky Mountain States. Elsewhere 
the period was generally dry, especiaily 


is 


Is 


the week. Droughty conditions continue, 
with but slight relief, in the east-central 
sections of the country. 

Weather conditions during the week ; 3 
just closed were, in general, the most | Reduction by one-half, of the licensed 
unfavorable that have been experienced broadcasting power of two radio sta- 
Har- tions, without prior hearing, was ordered 
Winter Wheat seri ‘on July 16 by the Federal Radio Com- 
made fairly favorable advance, consider-| mission, because the actual capacities of 
ing the trying temperature conditions,|the transmitters of the stations do not 
but both man and beast suffered severely | equal the Output previously licensed. 
in the fields throughout the interior val-| The stations are KMO. at Seattle, 
leys, with many horses perishing in morth wach, and WRAW, at Reading, Pa. The 


coe Caine: Semapaaany Sore The former station is licensed for 500 watts 
8 ee e a ™ ~ snaReRRY a during the evening and 1,000 watts day- 
t Voradle for spring grain crops ia the iiisht, but its ‘daylight power is set forth 
Northwest, while the extreme heat ‘ 


in the new license at 500 watts, since 
the transmitter it uses is rated at that 
power. WRAW is now licensed for 100 
watts, and its power is curtailed in the 
license for the next three months to 50 
watts, for the same reason. 

In explanation of the action, Commis- 
sioner Harold A. Lafount declared that 
the purpose merely is to make station 
licenses conform with the rated power of 
transmitters. The action is not intended 


rapidly depletd the seanty supply of soil 
moisture from the Mississippi Walley 
westward to the Rockies, as well as from 
the Ohio Valley southward and eastward, 
showers at the close 
of the week will afford temporary welief 
in the southeastern States. 


Good Rains ire Parts 
O} Southwest Sections 


Good rains in parts of the far South-} 9, “dissriminatory against either sta- 
| West, the eastern Great Basin, and cen- tion” he said ; 
tral Rocky Mountain districts were very : : ; 


helpful in those areas, but generally dry | “If a station is licensed for 100 watts, 
weather, which was especially detrimen-| but has only a 50-watt transmitter, ii 
tal to late grain crops, prevailed im the)‘ "ender only the service of a 50-watl 
Pacific Northwest. There is mostly suffi- “tation,” the Commissioner explained 
cient moisture in the northeastern States, “We merely have made the licenses con 
extending as far south as Pennsylvania, (om with the actual stipulated powa 
and New Jersey; in fact, it is rather too of the transmitters of the stations.” 
wet for the potato crop in Maine. Else-| Station WRAW now has pending bh 
where east of the Rocky Mountains | fore the Court of Appeals of the District 
crops, especially Corn, are entering a very/|of Columbia an appeal from the decision 
precarious state because of persistent! of the Cormmission denying it authorit; 
dryness, aggravated by the recent higa)|to install a new transmitter, operate ov 
temperatures, ; a frequency of 60 kilocyvcles unlimited 
Small grains. —T he excessively hot, dry\time with a power of 500 watts in lieu 
weather of the past week caused wide-/|of its present assignment of 1,310 kilo- 
spread injury to the small grain crops cycles, 100 watts and sharing with Sta- 
over a wide section from Wisconsin west-|tio WGAL, at Lancaster, Pa., which 
ward to the Pacific coast, covering the|now has been changed in power to 50 
entire Spring Wheat area and the north-| watts 
ern portions of the Winter Wheat Belt. 3 
The generally dry weather was favorable 
for harvesting amd threshing im the 
Southwest and some eastern sections, but| Applications Granted: 
in the central valleys the extreme heat! WRAW, Horace D. Good, doing business 
caused considerable suffering to mem and|/as Avenue Radio and Electric Shop, Read- 
horses. Winter wheat has been mostly| ing, Pa, granted renewal of license on 1,810 
cut as far north as southern Michigan, | ke. 50 w. | ; 
Towa and South Da’-ota, while threshing WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
is progressing favorably in more south... Jéerson City, Mo., granted renewal of li- 
ern districts; it has begun to Nebraske,| “wd $30 Kke., 500 w y 


cs : a WCLB, Arthur Fabke, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ore Iowa, and the Ohio Valley granted renewal of license, 1,500 ke., 100 w. 
States, 


aha : C, Franeis Jenkins, Washington, D. C.,, 
In the Spring Wheat Belt the umsea- granted license to cover construction per- 
sonably high temperatures caused con- mit (experimental), 1,604 2,398, 2,256, 4,795, 
siderable injury; much grain was in the 4125 ke., 250 w., subject to restrictions gov- 
ilk stage in Nort} ota, _erning experiment stations. 
milk stag a ae a W2XBM, RCA Communications, Inc., 
manatrnetic vanities ith Rocky Point, N. Y.; W2XBP (10 w. power), 
é & rapidly, with! cranted license to cover construction per- 
one a- mit (experimental), 1,604, 2,398, 3.256, 4,795 
kota, Other small grains in the North- | 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 25,100 ke., 200 
west, principally oats, were seriously w., subject to all restrictions governing ex- 
heat, although cutting Mens sseeiens, : 
and threshing are advancing rapidly, Clonal Air Transport, Inc., 
Rain was helpful for rice in Louisiana, ae , ete, Tee NC-9663, 
but moisture is still insufficient. Show. ee ee ae t licenses, 1,- 
Re i n 104, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425 ke., 100 w., sub- 
ers were also beneficial for the late grain : 


, A ject to all restrictions governing general 
crops in the cemtral Rocky Mountains experiment stations. 


The Commission also made __ public 
other miscellaneous decisions as follows: 


Spring wheat is 


airplanes 


and adjacent sections, but were too late’ KGE, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Med- 
to benefit early crops. ford, Oreg., granted aeronautical license, 


278 calling and working from ground sta- 


n.-Wherever re Was s j } let ; 
Corn r there s sufficient tion to. itinerant aircraft, power not to ex- 
ceed 15 w.; 3,172 and 5,660 ke. Red Chain 


moisture the comm crop during the past 72 
week made excellent growth, with the’ frequencies; power 400 w. 
prevailing high temperatures, but the’ WCF. City of New York Fire Dept., New 
excessive heat was detrimental in large | York City, granted license to cover con- 


areas of the Corn Belt where moisture struction permit, 1,596 kc., 400 w., to be 
is deficient. Corn is now entering a med in emergency communication with 
iti : :. aieuaine fire boats. 

syitical stage ur 0¢ s We »| fire boa 7 7 

critical stag ider precarious weather KGSU, Western Air Express, Inc. Mid- 


conditions because of the scant moisture! janj, Tex.; KGSA, Abilene, Tex.: KGS 
ca ; s jland, Tex.; iSA, Ab , 3 SQ, 

supply. In the Great Plains States! pallas, Tex.. granted license to cover aBQ, 

growth during the week was mostly fair' struction permit, 278 calling and working 


fair | 


favorable, | 





Licensed Broadcasting Power Reduced 
For T avo Stations Without Prior H earing 





Radio Commission Action Taken Because Actual Capacities 
Of Transmitter Do Not Equal Permitted Output 
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Crop Weather 


| Weather During Last Week Retail Jewelry ‘Spread of Hay Fever Laid Partly Nebraska Fixes 


Business Is to Be ~=o Autos and Suburban Life Status of Driver 


Fire Prevention 


( 





Studied in Survey 


Commerce Investigation to 
Include Size of Stores.) [Continued f 


. - ! 
Location, Ownership and , suffering brings distress to both relatives 
‘and friends, and the condition frequently 
Other Factors |results in inability to carry on a gainful 
occupation. 

Until relatively recent years there was 
little that could be done by the physician 
for the relief and cure of these two ail- 
ments. However, since methods and ex- 
act means of determining the exciting 
cause of symptoms, both in hay -fever 
and asthma, have become known, the 
formerly hopeless situation has been 
changed. 








Details for the launching of an inten- | 
sive survey of the retail jewelry busi- 
ness of the United States are now prac- 
tically complete and questionnaires will 
shortly be mailed to hundreds of jewelry 
dealers throughout the country, it was 
stated orally July 16 on behalf of the 
domestic commerce division of the De-| ; ; 
partment of Commerce, which will con- More attention to these diseases has 
duct the study in cooperation with the | been demanded of the physician; so much, 
American National Retail Jewelers As-|indeed, that the care of the numerous 
sociation. sufferers of hay fever and asthma has 

; ¢ 4 ‘ < ver by specialists w e- 
light much practical information, and | YOte ner 3 5 aie : 
certain general trends concerning the forth, with some reservations, hay fever 
operation of retail jewelry stores are ex- and asthma must be regarded as at least 
pected to be established clearly and con- controllable—in many cases curable—and 
clusively Heretofore. it was explained the unfortunate victims should not be 

s y- ’ , o} . 
in studies of the retail jewelry business, neglected. 
emphasis has been placed almost en- 
tirely on the matter of operating costs 
and other financial considerations. These 
factors are included in the present study 
also; but, in addition, a number of sub- 
jects of a more general nature occupy 
a prominent place. 

It was pointed out that aside from the 
benefits which should result from indi- 
vidual comparisons, the study should do 
much towards effecting a community of 


Due to Sensitivity 
Of Membranes 


As to the nature of hay fever and 
asthma, it will suffice for the present 
purpose to explain that these diseases 
are due to an inherited sensitivity of the 
mucous membrane of the eyes, nose, and 
bronchial tubes, to substances that are 
entirely innoxious to the normal indi- 
vidual. The offending substance, in the 


a and a — amount of stand- majority of cases of seasonal hay fever, 
¢ respec ers wile * . 
te with respect to operating is the pollen from the wind-borne polli- 
methods. 


!nated plants, which includes many of the 
grasses, weeds, and trees. 

The season of attack, therefore, usually 
corresponds with the time of the year in 
which the respective pollen of these 
plants is being produced and blown into 
the air. For example, hay fever symp- 
toms caused by Bermuda grass pollen 
joccur in May, June, and July; from the 
Russian thistle pollen, in July, August, 
and September; while from the ragweed 
pollen, the latter part of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

By no means are the pollens the en- 
tire cause of hay fever. They are prac- 


Preparation is being made for group- 
{ing and analyzing results in a wide va- 
riety of classifications. Stores will be 
grouped not only according to size, but 
also with respect to many other factors 
such as geographic and store location, 
size of city, characteristics of popula- 
tion, size of personnel, type of owner- 
ship, ete. 

The domestic commerce division will 
present certain general conclusions as a 
result of the complete piece of work and 
each retailer will have a chance to make 
a further analysis of his own situation. 

It is obvious, according to the division, 


that there is a considerable variation f I : 
in practices, in policies, terminology and | fever, but many patients have symptoms 
accounting methods in jewelry stores 


pollen at all, but due to substances which 
are inhaled, such as dandruff from the 
various animals—for example, 
dogs, rabbits, and horses—and from 
fowls, such as chickens, ducks, and geese, 
or from dusts, such as orris root, found 
in sachet powders, body powders, tal- 
cum powders, and face powders, or from 
other dusts, such as wheat flour. 

These patients suffer almost as se- 
verely at one time of the year as at an- 
‘other. The sensitiveness may be limited 
to a single substance, for example, dog 

hair or orris root; but usually the pa- 


; throughout the country. While complete 
standardization of thought is not the 
fundamental aim of the survey, there are 
undoubtedly a number of ways in which 
advantage could be gained from a clearer 
understanding and the adoption of at 
least some common practices. It is hoped 
that the survey will give impetus to the 
movement for reaching such understand- 
ings, and in the determination of certain 
standardized methods and practices, ac- 
cording to the division. 


= = oy 


from a multitude of substances. 


combination of foods, which they eat, and 
from animal dander, pollen, or dusts 
| Which they breathe. Adults may have 


| Stance, such as feathers, or due to a mul- 

tiplicity of substances, such as food. ani- 
mal dander, or pollen; but usually the 
food is not such a great factor in adults 
as it is in children. 


, from all ground stations to itinerant air- 
craft. Power not to exceed 15 w.; 3,070, 
3,460, 6,350, 8,015 day only, 12,180 day only 
Blue Chain frequencies; 400 w. power. 
KGSR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pueblo, 
Colo.; KGTD, Wichita, Kans.; KGSE, Ama- 


Treatment Consists 
First of Prevention 


rillo, Tex.; KGSM, El Paso, Tex.; KGSD,} ae 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., granted renewal of The treatment of asthma and hay 
licenses. 278 ke, calling and working from | fever, both in children and adults, con- 


ground to itinerant aircraft. Power not to’' sists first of preventative measures, and 





arceen = A < a — _ es second, in a process of lessening. the in- 
nds 2. (day only), Blue Bin fre- | aividual’s soncitivitw . . al 
quencies: to be used only for messages re- | div idual’s s¢ nsitivity to the offending BUD- 


stances, which, in the case of hay fever 


lating to the n , 
patients, means in the long run the pre- 


and not to conduct 


safety of life and property 
general public message 


teathe’ vention of asthma, It has been shown 
WJT, RCA Communications, Inc, San; that inheritance determines largely 
Juan, P. R., granted modification of license | whether or not an individual will develop 


for change in frequency from 4,276 to 4,050 | hay fever or asthma and what time in 


iP = et ey i post i of renee life symptoms of the maladies will occur. | 
t, Rocky Point, beg using 4,050 ke. | 7 meget : oe : lig 
on Oct. 2, 1926, under a Department of ! From the standpoint of prevention, in- 


Commerce license which has since been ex- heritance is a difficult factor to control. 
tended a number of times. This frequency 
may be cancelled at any time without no- 
tice or hearing. 

Ratification of Acts of Commissioners: 

Fire Department, New York City, on July 
12, granted authority to test equipment con- 
structed in compliance with terms of con- 
struction permit for period not to exceed | 
| 10 days, between 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. light 
saving time, provided supervisor is notified | 
two days in advance of beginning of such | 
tests. 


contact with those substances to which 
| the patient might become senstive and 
jthereby have symptoms. From the stand- 
point of prevention it would be impor- 
tant, therefore, to protect the child who 
is born with the tendency to sensitivity, 
from coming in contact with massive 
doses of those substances to which 
patients frequently become sensitive. 

It has been shown that about 70 per 
cent of the children born of parents 
who have both Nay fever and asthma 
themselves, will manifest symptoms of 
such diseases sometime in life; and it 





Cottonseed Inquiry 
Planned in Alabama' 








Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


|Trade Commission to Open 
Hearings at Montgomery 





Cottonseed hearings of the Federal 
|Trade Commission will begin in Mont- 
|gomery, Ala., on July 21, after finishing 
the series in Atlanta, Ga., and hearings 
in other cities will be held after Sept. 1, 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


tion with shipments of iron and steel ar- 
jaccording to announcement on July 16 by | ticles, carloads, from points in Wisconsin, 


| Illinois and Indiana to St. Joseph. 

| No. 28629.—Kimball-Upson Co. of Sacra- 
|mento, Calif., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
1 o ) ~ | Fe Railway et al. Against a rate of $3.50 
tonseed prices through examination Im) per hundredweight on carload shipments 
| public hearings of persons engaged in the | of radio receiving sets, Galewood, Ill., to 
|cottonseed business, the Federal Trade | Sacramento, as unjust and unreasonable 
|Commission’s examiners will conclude | when compared with a rate of $2.50 per 


the Commission. The Commission’s state- 
{ment follows in full text: 
Continuing their investigation of cot- 


this week the series of meetings begun | hundredweight from Galewood to other 

lin Atlanta June 24 and will be ready to | Points in Group D territory. Cease and 

bc M fa pce, M nia , | desist order and reparation. 

jset up in Montgomery, a., Monday, No. 23630.—Hopper Paper Co., Inc., of 

July 21. | Richmond, Va. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish| 
The Montgomery hearings are ex-/ Railroad et al. Against rates based on a 


|minimum of 30,000 pounds on shipments of 
| paper tablets, envelopes, etc., from Rich- 
mond, Va., to points in North and South 
| Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
; nessee and Mississippi as excessively high, 
especially when compared with rates based 
on a %36,000-pound minimum on shipments 
'to the same destinations from Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham and Chattanooga. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rates 
which shall be just, reasonable, nonpref- 
erential and nonprejudicial, also for repara- 
tion. 

No. 23631.—Hardeman-King Co. of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
| Railway et al. Against alleged undercharges 
on shipments of wheat from Stratford and 


pected to last at least 10 days and will 
take place in the Federal building there. 
| William W. Sheppard of the Commis- 
sion’s staff of trial examiners will pre- 
|side while Gommission’s Attorney Walte: 
B. Wooden will conduct the examination, 
|assisted by Attorney George F. Soter II. 
| No further hearings will be held fol- 
\lowing the Montgomery meetings until 
lafter Sept. 1, when other Southern cities 
will be visited. 

The Commissior. is carrying on the cot- 
|tonseed inquiry as a result of two Sen- 
|ate resolutions (S, Res. 136 and 147, 71st 
|Cong., 1st Sess.). The purpose is to in- 
|vestigate an alleged combination in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws with respect 
to prices for cottonseed and cottonseed 
meal, and to determine whether or not 
certain large cottonseed oil mill opera- 
|tors have acquired control of cotton gins 
|in order to destroy competitive market 
|for cottonseed and depress prices paid 
ithe farmer. 


to Vernon, Tex., for export and for milling. 
Ask for waiver of existing undercharges. 

No, 23632.—Carlova, Inc., of Binghamton, 
N. Y., v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. Against a rate of 25 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of common salt 
from New York harbor points to Bingham- 
ton as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeds 19 cents. Cease and desist 
order and reparation. 





tically always the cause of seasonal hay ! 


|The other important factor is that of | 





Texhoma, Tex., to Amarillo for reshipment | 


‘Public Health Service Blames These Two Factors for In- 
| creasing Contact With Weed Pollens Re- 
sponsible for Disease 





rom Page 1.] 


ronly one of the parents has hay fever} 
lor asthma, about 40 per cent of their, 
‘children will manifest symptoms some- | 
|time in life. 

| Knowing that contact with substances | 
{such as animal danger of various sorts} 
|and powders of various kinds have much! 
{to do with determining whether or not 
!a child born with the tendency to become 
| sensitive, will develop that specific sen- 
| sitivity, parents who have hay fever and 
j asthma themselves should pay special at- 
tention to protect their children from 
intimate contact with dust of the various | 
animals, such as dogs, cats, horses and | 
cattle, and the dust from fowls. 

; [nother words, pets in the home} 
should not be allowed. Feather beds and} 
pillows should be replaced with cotton or | 
kapok. The children should not be al- 
| lowed to play around barns, poultry! 
yards, slaughter pens, strawstacks, ele- 
|vators, or gins. 

At the present time, there are at the} 
command of the medical profession defi- | 
lnite means of determining the cause of | 
| practically all cases of seasonal hay | 
|tever, and of a large per cent of those} 
cases suffering fro-1 perennial hay fever! 
and asthma. Modern methods of treat- 
|ment, :sed on our knowledge of the! 
leause, produce gratifying results in a; 
|large per cent of the cases, and, at the} 
|same time, prevent asthma. 

The prevention of asthma is exceed- 
|ingly important from an economic stand- | 
| point, as such a disease interferes seri- | 
ously with the carrying on of a gainful} 
| occupation. 


| Cutting of Weeds 


| Urged as Remedy 


One other method of prevention must | 
be mentioned, namely, the careful cut-| 
ting of the weeds and grasses that grow | 


lin the back yards and on vacant lots 
in our cities. If the neighbor of a hay 
fever sufferer allows the weeds and 
grasses to grow in his back yard or on 


«vacant lots owned by kim, he is thereby 


allowing the air to become infested with 
| poisonous pollens which increase the suf- 
ferer’s symptoms. 


Most neighbors of a hay fever and 


throughout the entire year, not due to| asthma sufferer do not realize this fact, | 


'as many people do not know the actual 
causes of asthma and hay fever. How- 


cats,| ever, the relation of pollen, dusts, and | 


{animal dander to asthma and hay fever 
is today as well established as the cause 
lof malaria, typhoid, or smallpox. 4 

It is believed by many persons that 
|the prevalence of hay fever is increas- 
|ing, and the number of cases, accord- 
ing to available statistics, actually has 
| increased. This increase is probably due 
| partly to the fact that more people now 
|live in the suburbs of cities than 
| formerly. This brings them in 


' There is probably no disease that 
}causes more discomfort and decreases 


; more the ability of the sufferer to carry 


asthma due to sensitivity to one sub-/on a gainful occupation than do asthma | 


land hay fever. Those persons affected 
{surely have the right to demand that 
their health should not suffer as the re- 
|sult of their neighbors’ neglect. 

| Although State and municipal 
lation requiring the cutting of weeds and 
|grasses in yards and vacant lots would 
by no means solve the asthma and hay 
fever problem, it certainly would help. 

| Along with the same legislation that 
many States and cities have provided for 
the destruction of certain weeds 
are a detriment from the agricultural 
standpoint, there should also be inéluded 


a provision for the elimination of those | 


plants whose pollen is the chief cause of 
two of the most common of our nonfatal 
though distressing and disabling dis- 
hay fever and asthma. 





eases 





Writ Is Denied Against 


| State of Ohio: 

| Columbus, July 16. 

| The public utilities commission has a 
wide latitude in the exercise of discre- 
tion as to the order in which it will hear 
cases and the Supreme Court of Ohio 
may not lawfully interfere with it, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, the court has heid 
in a recent decision denying a_ petition 
of the Columbus Gas & Fuel Co. for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the coni- 
mission to hear a proceeding filed by the 
petitioner. 

At the same time the court held the 
pendency of a cause in the United States 
circuit court of appeals, involving cer- 
tain elements of the controversy pending 
before the commission, is not a sufficient 
or a valid reason for postponing the 
hearing before the commission. 
| The court held that the answer to 
the petition alleging that the commission 
“is acting with due discretion and with 
due regard to the rights and interests 
of all the litigants before the commiz- 
sion” states a good defense, and a writ 
was denied. 





Cost of Plant Disease 


Billion and Half Yearly 





Estimate of Annual Ravages Is 
Made by Federal Specialist 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

by about 95,000,000 bushels annually.” 
“He points out that the very founda- 
tion of the banana industry is threatened 
by a fungus which causes what is known 
as the “Panama disease,” the losses from 
which run into the millions, The cacao 
industry suffers from the fungus dis- 
ease “witches broom”; the rubber planta- 
tions of British Guiana and Suriname 
from the “South American leaf dis- 
ease’; and in Peru the stem rust rav- 
ages wheat, and a blight the potato crop 

Rust, he says, which has wiped out 
the coffee industry of Ceylon and India 
has not yet reached the American 
tropics, but in other coffee-producing 
regiors has either destroyed the industry 
or has greatly handicapped it by making 
it impossible to grow some of the choice 
| varieties of the bean. In India and 
|Ceylon planters have been forced to 
substitute tea as a crop in areas affected 
by the coffee rust. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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}insured, the opinion pointed out. 


closer | 


tient is sensitive to and has symptoms| contact with the cause of their trouble. | 
| The common use of the automobile also 


Many children have asthma due to a| brings more people in intimate contact 
sensitivity to one or more foods, or aj With enormous quantities of pollen. 


legis- | 
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Of Insured Auto 


ws 





Court Rules Uninsured Op- 
erator of a Private Car 
Covered by Fleet Policy Is 
Not an ‘Assured’ 





State of Nebraska’’ 
Lincoln, July 16: 


The fact that an insurance compghy 


defended an uninsured driver of a pri- 
vate automobile insured under a fleet 
policy does not make the driver an 
“assured” or an “additional assured,” 


the Nebraska Supreme Court has just 
held in the case of Charles E. Wigington 
v. Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., 
Ltd. 

The car involved in the accident ‘oat 
of which the suit arose was owned by 
the wife of the vice president of the 
The 
wife gave a third party permission to 
use the car and while he was operating 
it the accident occurred. é 

Having obtained. judgment in the trial 
court against the driver, who was judg- 
ment proof, the appellant garnisheed ‘the 
insurance company, contending that since 
the insurance company had defended 
the driver in the first suit which Was 
brought, against the driver and the hts- 
band of the owner of the car, the com- 
pany was estopped from denying that 
the driver was not an “assured.” 

The court held, however, that a stipu- 
lation which had been introduced in evi- 
dence showed conclusively ‘that it was 
agreed between the parties that by as- 
suming the defense of the driver, the in- 
surance company was not to become ‘6b- 
ligated to pay any part of any judgment 
obtained against him. , 





Maryland State Fire School 
To Start Classes Sept. 2 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, July 16. 

The first class of the newly founded 
Maryland State Fire College will be held 
at the University of Maryland Sept. 2-6, 
it was announced July 14 in behalf of 
the committee in charge consisting of 
the deputy State insurance. commis- 
sioner, Hazleton A. Joyce Jr.; President 
Raymond A. Pearson, of the University 
of Maryland; Dean A. N. Johnson, of the 
college of engineering of the university; 
| Walter R. Hough, president of the Balti- 
more Safety Council; B. S. Mace, of the 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Jesse 
A. Fisher, of the Maryland State Volun- 
|teer Firemen’s Association, 
| Approximately 132 students are ex- 
| pected for the first class, including at 
least one man from every fire company 
in the State. Members taking the course 
will be obligated to attend for four con- 
secutive years in order to secure a cer- 
tificate of graduation and then only after 
they have passed extensive examina- 
tions. ; 

It had been expected by the committee 
that the fire college could not be initiated 
until legislative action was taken, ‘but 
Dr. Pearson offered a section of the dor- 
mitories at the University of Maryland, 
which will greatly reduce expenses,’ it 
was stated. 





'New Jersey to Prohibit 
Unsafe Autos From Roads 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, July 16. 
Mechanically .unsafe automobiles are 
io be banned from New Jersey roads by 
ithe State motor vehicle commissioftér, 
'Harold G. Hoffman, who has announced 
lthat he will present to the 1931 legisla- 
|ture a measure calling for a compulsdty 

periodic inspection of all cars. 

| The proposed bill will provide, he said, 
{for an inspection fee of 50 or 75 cents 





lto be paid to the garage or service sta- 
|tion making the test. Cars meeting the 
requirements would be furnished with a 
windshield sticker indicating that fact 
jand the owner furnished with a certifi- 
cate, continued the commissioner. Prés- 
lentation of the certificate would be/¥e- 
' quired, he declared, to obtain a renewed 
registration at the end of the year. 

“A car that fails to pass inspection’ is 
a car that ought to be denied registra- 
tion,” said the statement. 





‘Pennsylvania Increases 


Insurance Fund Policies 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 16. 
An increase in the number of policies 
| written by the State insurance fund since 
Jan. 1, 1930, is shown in a report sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the State de- 
partment of labor and industry, Peter 
|Glick, by the manager of the fund, Phil- 
‘lip H. Dewey. 
| For the first five months of 1930 com- 
|pared with the same period in 1929 the 
‘number of workmen’s compensation  in- 
surance policies increased 822, while the 
advance premiums paid into the fund 
during the same period this year shaw 
an increase of $68,256. 








| 


| Appliances: 





.... Six million dollars | 
worth of appliances — (* 
for the most part ranges, 
refrigerators,and water 
heaters,—were sold 
by companies in the 
National Electric Group 
in 1929... . 20% more 
than in 1928. 


i 


ine 


These appliances are 
adding over$1,000,000 
to revenues each year 


—i-s 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY ... 
57 Wiltiom Street, New York 
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Cincinnati St ation | Chairman 





Big Four and New York Cen- 
tral. Request I. C. C. for 
Permit to Assume $12,- 
000,000 Obligation 


For purposes of financing a new union 
passenger station at Cincinnati, Unio, 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 





Louis Railway Co. and the New York} 


Central Railroad Company, in an appli- 
cation made public by the 
Commerce Commission July 16, ask au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $12,000,000, 
amount, of first mortgage gold bonds, se- 
ries A, of the Cincinnati Union Terminai 


} The application (Finance Docket No. 
$8881-sub 1Jsis made under section 20-a 
ofthe interstate commerce act. 


to issue securities, including the $12,- 


Interstate ! 


principal : 


The ap-| 
plication also states that the application | 
of the terminal company for authority | 
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Federal Finance 


Two Roads Ask Mo 


vement of. Federal Funds 
| Bonds to Build Through Reserve Bank Explained 
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Trade Practices 


| 
| 





of Board of San F 
Effects of Treasury Disbursements on 


rancisco Institution Discusses 


Trade of Districts 





By Isaac B. Newton 


Chairman of the Board, Federal 
Ordinary expenditures of the United 


‘States Treasury are made with consid 





000,000 of bonds mentioned, “has been, or | 


is about to be, filed with the Commis- 
sion.” 
Bonds Due in 2020 

The Big Four and New York Central 
application says the bonds, to be due 
July 1, 2020, are proposed to be issued 
by the terminal company under its first 
mortgage to be dated July 1, 1930. and 
are “to provide, in part, for the cost of 
the terminal company’s Union Passenger 
Station, equipment terminal and facili- 
ties at Cincinnati, Ohio, and property 
upon which they will be located.” 

The application says the entire capital 
stock of the terminal company is owned 
by the following companies, each of 
which owns one-seventh thereof, namely: 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co., Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co., and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. 

Use by Other Lines 

These proprietor companies, according 
to the application, are interested in the 
terminal company not only by reason of 
such st@k ownership but also because 
the proposed facilities of the Union Ter- 
minal Company are to be used for the 
business of the proprietor companies and 
such other lines of railroad lines enter- 
ing Cincinnati as may hereafter be ad- 
mitted to the use of them. It is there- 
fore proposed, according to the applica- 
tion, that these proprietor companies 
shall join in a joint and several guar- 
anty of the,payment, principal and in- 
terest, of the bonds proposed to be is- 
sued by the terminal company under 
its proposed first mortgage. That guar- 
anty, it says, “will make it possible for 
such bonds to be sold on substantially 
better terms than could be obtained 
without such guaranty.” 

The Big Four, it says, proposes to as- 
sume obligation and liability as guaran- 
tor of the $12,000,000 of bonds, such as- 
sumption to be made by the Big Four 
joining with the other proprietor compa- 
nies of the terminal company in the ex- 
ecution of a guaranty agreement to be 
dated July 1, 1930, to which the trustee 
of the terminal company’s first mortgage 
shall also be a party, providing for the 
guaranty by the proprietor companies 
of the bonds to be issued under the ter- 
minal company’s first mortgage, and by 
the endorsement of such guaranty upon 


the $12,000,000 of bonds in accordance 
with the provisions of the guaranty 
agreement. 


Under Lease Provision 

The New York Central proposes to-as- 
sume obligations and liability in connec- 
tion with the $12,000,000 of bonds under, 
and in accordancs with the provisions 
of the lease dated Jan. 2, 1930 (effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1930) made by the Big Four, 
as lessor, to the Central, as lessee, by 
the terms of which lease, the lessee cov- 
enants that it will during the term of 
the lease perform or observe all the valid 


covenants, terms and conditions to be 
performed and observed by the lessor 
or assumed by it or chargeable to it 


under any contracts in force. The mak- 
ing of the Big Four guaranty agreement, 
the application says, and the guaranty 
by the Big Four of the terminal com- 
pany’s bonds pursuant thereto were ap- 
proved by the New York® Central. 

The application also says the guar- 
arty of the terminal company’s bonds 
by its proprietor companies was con- 
templated and provided for in an agree- 
ment dated June 15, 1929, made by the 
terminal company, its proprietor com- 
panies named, and the Cincinnati Rail- 
road Terminal Development Company re- 
lating to the proposed unien station 
facilities at Cincinnati. 





Foreign Exchange 





New York, July 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certitied 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
cdllection of duties upon merchandise im- 


sec- 


ported into the United State we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today,for cahle transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (iev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) . 
Finland (markka) 
France (france) ; 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) . ee 
‘Italy (lira) Ea g oxen eae 
Netherlands (guilder) ...,... 
Norway: (krone) ila 
Poland (zloty) : 
Portugal (escudo) ..., 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) os eeeeves 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ‘ 
_ Hang Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) .... Sc aeame 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) : 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 


36.0450 
4Y.3687 
55.9375 
100.0659 
99.9112 
ae 16.9166 
oe 82.7105 





Brazil (imilreis 11.1000 
Ohile (peso) i ice 12.0868 
Uruguay (peso , . RO5500 
Colombia (peso) ...... . 96.5300 


Bar silver ..... 34.0000 





| during that period. 


erable regularity and contipuity froin 


day to day and from month to month 
in the twelfth district. Funds to meet 
these expenditures, which include’ ex- 


penses of the Army and Navy and other 
governmental agencies, are derived from 
the collection of taxes and fees (ordi- 
nary revenues) and from _ short-terni 
borrowings. Short-term borrowings, 
through the sale of Trzasury certificates 
and. more recently, Treasury bills, have 
been made with regularity at the cus- 
tomary quarterly intervals but have oc- 
curred oftener at times. Ordinary rev- 
enues are derived chiefly from the reg- 
ular quarterly collection of income taxes, 
the amount obtained from the collection 
oi fees being of secondary importance. 

A study of the figures of ordinary ex- 
penditures from September, 1927, to the 


present time shows that they exceeded | 


ordinary revenues by about $201;000,000 
This constant tend- 
ency of ordinary expenditures to exceed 
ordinary revenues is illustrated in a 
chart, one curve of which shows the 
cumulative amount of the excess oP*ex- 
penditures over collections during the 
period covered by this study. The sharp 
dips in this curve occurring regularly 
at quarterly intervals represent the pe 
riodic effects of tax receipts in excess 
o. current expenditures. 

The Federal Government may offset 
this constantly accumulating difference 
between its ordinary expenditures and 
ordinary revenues by (1) transferring 
funds collected in other, districts to this 


district, (2) borrowing in this district or | 


(3) both borrowing in this district and 
transferring funds to it from other dis- 
tricts. The first alternative would re- 
sult in a gain of funds to the twelfth 
district. The second alternative 
in itself have no effect on the _ tota! 
amount of funds in the district if the 
borrowings were exactly equal to the 
deficiency of ordinary .evenues as coni- 
pared with ordinary expenditures. If 
the borrowings were greater than this 
deficiency and if part of them werc 
transfererd out of the district, the resuit 
would be a loss of funds by this district. 
The outcome of the third alternative 


might be either a gain, a loss, or-no gai: | 


or loss of funds, depending upon the 
relative amounts involved in the de- 
ficiency, the borrowings, and the trans- 
fers of funds into the district. 


Excess of Treasury 
Collections Analyzed 


During the period covered by this 
study the Federal Government collected 
more money from the twelfth district 
by means of short-term borrowings than 
it expended within the district in re- 
deeming the public debt. 

This excess of Treasury 
over expenditures on the public debt 
(shown by the lighter curve in the chart) 
amounted to $266,000,000 and was 32 per 
cent greater than the excess of ordinary 
expenditures over ordinary collections 
$201,000,000), leaving a net amount of 
approximately $65,000,000, much, or pos- 


sibly all of which was transferred by the | 


Treasury through the gold settlement 
fund to other districts in the United 
States. It is essential at this point to 


note that the sale of Government issues 
in this district does not necessarily result 
in an immediate withdrawal of funds 


‘from the district, even though the treas- 


urer may thus secure morg funds than 
are needed within the district. The pro- 
ceeds of these sales are kept on deposit 
with subscribing banks until the treas- 
urer has need for them eisher within or 
with@ut this district, and such needs do 


pletion of the funds. 

Superficially,. it would appear that the 
net result of these transactions concern- 
ing the public debt was the loss of ap- 
proximately $65,000,000 from the twelfth 
district banking funds during the period 
from September, 1927, to June, 1930. 
Considering certain practices of the 
banks, however, further analysis tends 
to show that a net gain of a considerable 
though not absolutely determinate, 
amount of funds was the final result. In 
this district, short-term Treasury loans 
generally have been purchased by banks 
which have disposed of a large propor- 
tion of the paper before it has reached 
maturity, for the most part selling it to 
markets outside the twelfth district, 
chiefly New York. The proceeds of these 
sales ordinarily have been 
into this district through the gold settle- 
ment fund and immediately have become 
a part of the district’s available banking 
resources. The securities disposed of in 


this manner were first paid for by 
twelfth district banks, and, as pointed 
out’ above, the Treasury transferred a 


considerable portion of the funds so ob- 
tained out of the district. But these se- 
curities were redeemed by the treasurer 
in the market which held and presented 
them for payment at maturity, and this 
fact accounts almost entirely for the 
cumulative excess of revenues over ex- 
penditures on account of the public debt 
of the United States in the twelfth 
district. 


Two Types of Transactions 


| Ofjset Each Other 


These two types of transactions, the 
one involving transfers-of funds into the 
district, the other involving transfers of 
funds out of the district, tend to offset 
each other. Although the exact amounts 
involved are difficult if not impossible to 
ascertain, available evidence, both 
statistical and statistical, indicates that, 
during the period studied, the outflow of 
funds incident to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s sales of securities within the dis- 
trict Was approximately offset by an in- 


flow of funds for the account of banks | 


which disposed of part of those securities 
before they reached maturity. The evi- 
dence may be summarized as follows: 
(1) On the basis of available data, in- 
cluding complete figures for reporting 


member banks and incomplete data for. 


all banks, it is estimated that total Gov- 
ernment security holdings of all banks 
increased by not more than $115,000,000 
nor less than $80,000,000. At the same 
time the treasurer’s collections on ac- 
count of the public debt exceeded ex- 
nenditures on the same account (ineclud- 
ing redemption and interest) byw $266,- 
000,000, leaving from $151,000,000 to 
$186.000,000 unaccounted for. 

(2) However, since the total public 
debt of the United States was reduced by 
more than $2,000,000,000 and since 
| neither the volume of borrowing nor the 


. 


wouid | 


transferred | 


non- | 


Reserve Bank of San Francisco | 

‘volume of redemption on account of the | 
public debt were seriously influenced by | 
changes of interest rates or changes in| 
the life of securities issued during this 
period, it may be assumed that most, if | 
not all of this amount ($151,000,000 to | 
$186,000,000) would have been redeemed | 
in this district had the securities 
mained here until maturity. 

(3) But, as previously stated, many | 
banks in this district customarily sell | 
large proportions of their allotments of 
Government issues to the New York mar- 
ket and the greater part, if not all of 
the redemptions involved in the $151,- 
000,000 to $186,000,000 not yet accounted 
j for undoubtedly were made in that mar- 
ket after the original (twelfth district) 
holders of the securities had been paid 


| 


for them and received the resulting | 
funds by transfer through the gold set- 





tlement fund. 
If this conclusion is correct, and the | 
evidence, even though predominantly non- 


Of Unaddressed 
Mail Is Oppose 


Postmaster General States 
Such Distribution of Ad- 
vertising Is Impractical 
And Inexpedient 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

the responsibility of selecting the gar- 
ticular jndividuals to whom the matter 
is to be delivered, a function clearly the 
duty of the sender. The assumption of 
this responsibility by the postal service 
would undoubtedly lead to complaints of 
all kinds from the senders of matter con- 
cerning its delivery, failure of delivery, 
duplication, etc. 

“The plan would subject the patrons of 
the postal service to an avalanche of 


advertising matter of all descriptions 
and the maiis would be flooded with this 
class of matter. It is believed that 


should the bars be let down in this man- 
ner the increase in advertising matter 


|statistical, seems sufficient, it follows | of all classes would be so enormots that! 
it would be necessary greatly to increase | 


that the excess of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ordinary expenditures over its | 
'ordinary revenues in the twelfth district | 
(referred to in the second paragraph of 
this article) necessitated transfers of 
funds into the district through the gold 
settlement fund. It also follows that the 
amount of these transfers (approxi- | 
mately $201,000,000) minus the $80,000,- 
000 to $115,000,000 increase in holdings of 
Govermnent securities, represented a net | 
gain of funds by the district as a result 
of the Federal Government’s financial | 
transactions during the period since Sep- | 
tember, 1927. | 


Balance of Trade | 
| Absorbs Added Funds 


These incoming funds, estimated to 
have been from $86,000,000 to $121,000,- 
/090 in amount during the past two and| 
| two-thirds years, were thus added to the | 
banking resources of the twelfth district 
and had virtually the same effect on 
|demand for credit at the reserve bank | 
jas would the importation or production 
; Within the district of a like amount of | 
; gold. The immediate effect was a tend- 
'ency to increase bank deposits and to 
{enable member banks to reduce their in- 
|debtedness at the reserve bank or to| 
make it less necessary for them to bor- | 
row from that bank. During those tem- | 
; porary periods in which the Federal | 
| Government’s collections exceeded its ex- 
penditures either on account of the pub- 
| lic debt or on account of ordinary rev- | 
| enues and“expenditures or possibly due} 
to a combination of both factors, an 
effect similar to that caused by the ex- | 
| portation of gold was caused if the 
/Government’s excess tunds were with- 
drawn from the district in whole or in| 
| part. Under such conditions available | 
| banking funds, including reserves of the | 


‘ 





collections | Federal reserve bank, are reduced tem- | sidered. 


‘porarily, and member banks may be! 
forced either to borrow from the re- 
serve bank, to sell investments, or other: | 
| wise to secure funds if they do not wish | 
|to reduce the volume of bank credit in 
use in the district by calling for pay-| 
ment of some of their loans. : 

In general, it may be said that over 
| She shorter-term period an excess of 
| Treasury disbursements releases an 
| equivalent amount of funds which may 
|be employed in expanding the credit 
| structure or reducing borrowings at the} 
| reserve bank, while an excess of Treas- 
|ury collections results either in a con-| 
traction of credit or an expansion of | 
| reserve system credit in use. Over the 
| longer-term period a continued excess 
|of Treasury disbursements with its re- 
| sultant net addition to the district’s 
banking funds tends to encourage ecv-| 








land to stimulate the purchase of com-} 
| modities and investments in other dis-| 
tricts. In this manner compensating | 
factors arise and the balance of trade 
between districts tends to absorb the 
funds added to the twelfth district’s 
banking resources by the Treasurer’s | 
;excess of disbursements over expendi- | 
; tures within the district. | 

(The foregoing, which is in full | 
text, appeared asa supplement to the | 
June monthly review of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco.) 





Delays Encountered 
In Population Count 





Director Steuart Predicts An- 





the preliminary s‘tatement of population 
| of the United States, which was to be 
jannounced some time in July, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, Wil- 
liam M. Steuart, stated orally, July 16. 
Every effort is beng made to have these 
figures available by the last of the 
month, he said, hut it would appear that 
they will not be ready until the first 
week in August. 

While the majority of the counties in 
the United States have already been an- 
nounced, there are just enough counties 
| incompleted in each State to make it im- 
possible to release the complete figures | 
jexcept for three States, Mr. Steuart | 
|said. Up to this time 2,151 of the 3,075 
| counties have been announced by the Bu- 
/reau, he pointed out, but the rest are so 








| widely scattered throughout the remain- | 
jing 45 States that it is difficult to esti- 
mate when they will be completed. 

Every means of expediting this work 
is being used, the Director said, as he has 
sent letters and telegrams to those super- 
visors whosc work is not yet completed, 
jand they have all responded by stating 
that they will vush the work and send 
the data as soon as available. The 
; amount of districts as yet incomplete re- 
quires the work of about 10,000 enumera- 
tors, he explained, and it was a problem! 
to get in direct touch with them. 


| Mass., 


space, facilities and personnel in order 
to handle this class of mail with reason- 
able promptness and without delay to 
mail of much greater importance, in- 
cluding letters and newspapers. 


“To require citY letter carriers to 
make every possible stop along their 
routes would seriously interfere with 


the handling of the regular mails and 
entail a tremendous amount of labor and 
expense. 
riers would undoubtedly be necessary in 
many instances. 

“The adoption of the plan would open 
wide the door to the promiscuous circu- 
lation of advertising matter of all sorts. 
The Department could not refuse to ac- 
cept any mailable matter and the gen- 
eral distr*bution as contemplated would 


The employment of extra car- | 


not only :esult in abuse, but make the, 
postal service a mere distributor of cir-| 


culars, samples, and similar ‘matter. 
Many Complaints Now 


“Communications are frequently re- 


ceived from the public complaining that | 


too much undesyable advertising mat- 
ter is now carried in the mails and forced 
upon those who do not want it. 


lressed mail, the amount of this class of 
advertising matter would be largely in- 
creased and the public would conse- 
quently complain all the more. 

“The adoption of the plan would also 


arouse wi 
lishe 
cies, 
wou 
men 


local business men and others who 


Labor ~ 





‘Plan for Delivery Seasonal Influences Found | 
To Retard Industrial Work 


d Review of Employment Situation Throughout Nation Re-| 


AUTHOKIZED STAIBMENIS UNLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Postal Service 





| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


veals Advances in Some Lines, However, Although 





General Conditions Are Slack | 
| 


[Continued from Page 9.) 


employ a number of workers. No large 
amount of unemployment was apparent. 

Spartanburg.—The majority ofthe lo- 
cal establishments were in operation. 
The textile mills worked part time, af- 
fecting several thousand employes. The 
unemployment~ apparent included office 
workers and sales people. There was 
not sufficient building under way to ab- 
sorb the resident craftsmen. Plenty of 
farm help for all requirements. 

A 
x ° 
. Georgia 

(No general summary issued.) 

Americus.—The surplus labor apparen* 
embraced practically all trades. The ma- 
jority of the lumber establishments re- 
mained closed. Other plants operated 
on a fairly normal basis for this period 
of the year. Very little building under 
way. 

Griffin—Labér generally was tairly 
well employed, as nearly all of the local 
plants operated steadily with their usual 
forces engaged. The cotton-textile 
dustry continued operations on a four to 
five-day week basis. 
men were employed on building under 
way, which included the erection of a 
county high school, five grammar schools, 
and a central station for the distribu- 





in- | 


| 


| 


Approximately 800 | 


close to 70 per cent of capacity. The | 
grape-fruit canning establishments closed 
temporarily, due to a seasonal lack of 
raw material. An automobile-assembling | 
plant reopened with a force of 200 em- 
ployes, this number to be increased 
Four establishments, including a perfume | 
factory and a guava-jelly preserving 
plant worked overtime. A can manufac- 
tory expects to start production- during 
the late summer. A_ pectin factory en- 
tered production during the month and 
she new unit of a stucco-products plant 
started operations. Building included 
the erection of a new office structure and 
the remodeling of a dairy factory to cost 
$75.000. There was an adequate supply , 
of farm labor. 
A 
East South Central District | 
[Including the States of Kentucky, 
Tennesse, Alabama and Mississippi.] | 
A 
Kentucky 
The supply of labor throughout this} 
State continued considerably in excess 
of all requirements during June. Re- 
ductions in operating time and forces | 


|occurred in a number of the principal | 


tion of natural gas through 100 miles of | 


mains. Plenty of farm labor available. 

Columbus.—Alihough the majority of 
the local plants operated on day and 
night shifts, there was a large surplus of 
labor apparent. While street paving and 
the erection of a city incinerating plant 


were nearing completion, contracts were | 


recently let covering residential projects 
to cost about $100,000. 

Valdosta.—The local labor supply was 
reported as adequate for all require- 
ments. The majority of the industrial 
establishments operated at a steady 
level, with normal forces engaged in 
most instances. A contract was awarded 
for the construction of nearly 15 miles 


lof State highway to cost approximately 


If pro- | 
| vision should be made for handling unad- 


| The 


$300,000, Which is expected to start early 
in July and afford employment to nearly 
100 men. 

Atlanta—While most of the local 
plants were in operation, several cur; 
tailed their working schedules and forces. 
surplus labor reported included 
building-trades men, other mechanics 
and clerical help. Building permits re- 


| cently issued totaled in value over $437,- 


despread criticism from pub- | 
rs of newspapers, advertising agen- | 


ld feel that the Post Office Depart- | 
t is going out of its way to assist | 


their competitors and take business away | 


from the local interests. 
“Then, too, the psychological effect on 


post office personnel must also be con- | 


The present handling of def- 
initely addressed articles has produced 


among employes a high regard for the | 


sanctity of mail matter and its delivery 
to a specific address. There is a well de- 
fined exactness among post office per- 
sonnel concerning the delivery of an 
article to its addressee. 
Importance of Morale 

“This fine, wholesome spirit continues 
to prevail and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that nothing be introduced that 
would diminish it in the least, partic- 
ularly among the carrier personnel. Any 
lowering of this regard for the sanctity 
and inviolability of addressed mail en- 
suing by reason of the acceptance of un- 
addressed mail would be a decided loss 
to the service that could not be com- 
pensated in any way. 


| month 


000, which when under way should afford 
employment to many workers. Sufficient 
farm labor for all requirements. 

Waycross.—Curtailed operations ob- 
tained in several of the local plants, 
which resulted in a surplus of workers. 
The railroad shops, normally employing 
nearly 1,000 men, were active only three 
weeks during the month. A number of 
establishments closed, releasing about 25 
employes. Very little building under 
way. 

Rome.—Part time obtained during the 
in most of the local industrial 
plants, and a surplus of workers repre- 
senting practically all trades was appar- 
ent. Plans wene under way by a number 
of employers looking to the establish- 


| industries, 


industries. The majority of the coal 
mines operated part time, with a de- 
crease in employment and a surplus of 
labor reported. Practically all textile 
mills were in operation, a number on part- | 
time schedules, and an oversupply. of | 
workers was noted. There was some de- | 
crease in the forces employed in lumber | 
mills, which worked part time in some} 
instances. Employment gains occurreg | 
in focd and kindref products plants, ; 
stone, glass, and clay products plants, 
and beverage establishments. Reduced} 
forces were evident among miscellaneous 
woodworking plants, cigar| 
factories, furniture factories, the iron and | 
steel industry, metal and metal products | 


| plants, chemical plants, and building-ma- | 


| 825,000. 


terial plants. A number of railroad 
workers were released during the month. | 
Contracts were awarded for the construc- 
tion of highways at a value of over $2,-| 
These awards will very ma-! 


|terially add to the already large forces | 


| men; 


| ities. 


which are engaged on highway work. 
There was sufficient building under way | 
to afford employment for many crafts- | 
however, a surplus of  building- | 
tradesmen was apparent in some local-| 
A large number of laborers were} 
employed in the agricultural sections of 
the State. 
A 


Tennessee 


Some decreases in manufacturing ac-| 
tivity and employment was noted in sev- | 
eral industries throughout the State dur- | 
ing June, Practically all coal mines| 
worked on part-time schedules and a re- | 
duction in forces occurred, adding to the | 
unemployed workers in this line. There! 
was a decrease in employment in the} 


| textile mills, a number of which were on} 


part-time schedules, and a surplus of la- | 
bor existed. Although the majority of 


h-| the lumber mills were running full time, 
ment of a 3-day-week schedule for their | 


employes. Very little building under | 
way. Sufficient farm help for all re- 
quirements. 


Macon. —Unskilled workers and tran- | 


sient help constituted the labor surplus 
apparent at the close of June. Part time 


| obtained in several brick plants and tex- 


tile factories affecting several thousand 
workers. 


a furniture factory closed. One textile 


Two clay-products plants and | 


| mill operated on a day and night shift | 


| basis. 


“While the Department is desirous of | 
not usually require the immediate de-; nomic development within the district|extending to its patrons every conveni- 


ence and facility consistent with the 
proper and efficient conduct of the serv- 
ice, the objections to the suggested pro- 
cedure are so many, and it contemplates 
such a radical departure from the long- 
standing principle tfat all mail shall bear 
a specific address that the plan is re- 
garded as wholly impracticable and in- 
expedient.” 


Wool Stock Graders 


To Hold Conference 








Trade Practice Meeting Plan-, 


ned for July 25 in New York 





Building consisted chiefly of re- 
modeling and repairs, with more than 
sufficient labor of all classes to meet 
demands. 

Brunswick.—The c:hrimp _ plants 
mained seasonally closed. Most o# the 
other establishments operated on cur- 
tailed schedules; however, increased 
s*hedules obtained in a few. The sur- 
plus of labor consisted chiefly of those 


re- 





usually employed in the woodworking 
plants and the naval-stores establish- 
ments. Plans call for the erection of a 


$50,000 residence at Sea Isle Beach. 
A 
Florida 

No general summary issued. 

Pensacoia.—A surplus of building- 
trades men was apparent at the close of 
the asonth. Except for an excelsior fac- 
tory, several saw mills, and a naval- 
stores establishment that worked part 


A previously authorized trade practice | time affecting about 250 employes, other | 


conference of wool stock graders doing 


nouncement Early in August jan annual business estimated at $50, 
000,000 will be held July 25 in New 
| Unavoidable delays will probably defer | York at the Martinique Hotel. Com- 


missioner C. W. Hunt will preside. 

Efforts will be made at the conference 
to draw up rules providing for elimina- 
tion of unfair trade practices. Among 
subjects already listed for discussion ar2 
misrepresentation, commercial bribery, 
inducing breach of contract, defamation 
of competitors, and selling below cost to 
injure a competitor. 


Applicants for the conference repre- | 


sent approximately 80 per cent of the 
industry’s annual volume of business. 
Their businesses are situated in various 
parts of the country such as New York, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Boston, Chelsea, 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis. 
Los Angeles. and San Francisco. 






@ 
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p 





(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) |in the majority of instances operated 


assenger Business 


| fruit-canning operations and 


plants operated on fairly satisfactory 
schedules with close to normal forces en- 


gaged. Very litte building under way. 
The farm-labor situation. was reported 


as satisfactory. 

Miami.—Due to the seasonal ending of 
the Sun.- 
mer closing of a number of mercantile 
establishments and miscellaneous indus- 
trial plants, a surpus of labor developed 


which embraced nearly all trades. Very 
little building under way. 
Fort Lauderdale.—Practically ali of 


the local industrial plants were in opere- 
tion employing their usual forces. Con- 
struction work continued on the termi- 
nal rialway project to Port Everglades 
and on a Federal highway on which near- 
ly 200 men were employed, There was a 
seasonal surpus of farm help apparent. 

Jacksonville.—A slight sprplus of la- 
bor, chiefly unskilled, was apparent 
throughout tke month. The local*plants 





of Air Lines 


Gains Faster Than Mail in 1929 





Volume of Postal Matter Doubles While Number of Per- 


sons Transported Increases More Than 
Three and One-half Times 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The Bureau is interested in seeing the | 1928 and the total mileage flown has in | ments have increased 2,126 per cent in 


preliminary figure announced as soon as} 
possible, it was stated, but it is also very 
interested to see how close the mechani- 


creased 482 per cent during the four 
year period. During the last four years 


the same period. 


Total figures made available by the 


|express business has increased only 7.6| Aeronautics Branch of comparative per- 


eal enumerator in the Bureau will be to| per cent, although air mail gained 858} formances on civil air lines in United 
per cent from 1926 to 1929. Mail pay-' States 1926-1929 follow: 


the actual population figure when it is 
announced, This mechanical estimator. 
on Apr 1, figured the population to be 
somewhat in excess of 122,000,000. it 
; Was said. and early results are being 
closely watched to see how accurate this 
| will prove to ke. 


\ 


Miles Flown Passenvers 





1929... eee 25,141,499 173.405 
19ZR. odovere 73,450 ¢9, 712 
1 1987... cecsees 70,489 RATY 
1926. .scccescers 1,318,087 5,782 


. 
Express Air Mail Air Mail 
(Pounds) (Pounds) Payments 
1,856,876 7,772,014 520.7 





20.86 
2.645,454.00 


1,848,156 
2 265,580 
1,733,090 


1,093,173 
1,654,165 
810,855 


| Aus 


there was an employment decrease made j 
and a surplus of labor was apparent.| 
Workers were released from the iron and | 
steel industry, building-material plants, | 
food and kindred products plants, leati- | 
er factories, chemical plants, woodwork- | 
ing plants, metal and metal-products | 
plants, furniture factories, stone, glass | 
and clay products plants, and paper and| 
printing establishments. In all of the | 
principal centers there were fairly sub- 
stantial building programs under way, | 
but at some points it was not of sufficient 
volume to fully employ the building- | 
trades men. The forces engaged on high- 
way construction and municipal improve- | 
ments were augmented during the month; 
however, there continued to be a surpius 
of both skilled and unskilled workers | 
throughout the State. There was an/| 
ample supply of labor for agricultura! 
demands. 


A 

Mississippi 

Industrial activity continued on a! 
somewhat curtailed basis during the] 
month and a surplus of labor was ap- 
parent throughout the State. Full-time 
schedules ‘prevailed in the textile mills, 
but a small decrease in employment oc- 
curred and a surplus of labor existed. 
The majority of the lumber mills oper- | 
ated on part-time schedules and a de-| 
crgase in employment was made, adding 

the unemployment in this industry. 
In the majority of the cities, building 
was advancing at a fairly satisfactory ! 
rate but at some points there was not a} 
sufficient amount of work going on to 
absorb the supply of building-trades 
men, There was a fair volume of high- 
way construction which offered emnloy- 
ment to a number of unskilled workers. | 
The demand for farm help was fully met 

A 


Alabama 


a 


The deyhand for outdoor labor  ii-| 
creased, but some curtailment was noted 
in employment in a number of the majot 
industries and a surplus of labor ex-| 
isted in all of the principal industrial | 
centers. Part-time operations prevailed 
in the coal mines, with a decrease in em- 
ployment and a surplus of labor evident. 
A reduction in employment. part-time ' 
Od 





tralia to Help Market 
Canned Apricots in Britain 


representations recently 
made by the Australian fruit-growing 
and fruit-canning industries, the com- 
monwealth government has decided to 
make available an amdunt not exceeding 
£4,000 (approximately $19,400) to assist 
Australian canners in the marketing in 
Great Britair of their surplus produe- 
tion of tis season’s canned apricots, 
according to Sydney press reports. 
The pack of canned apricots, peaches, 
and pears this year, reached a record, | 
about 1,700,000 cases having been proc-' 


Following 


jessed, as compared with 1,186,000 cases 


in 1929. A subsidy of 12 cents a dozen! 
would be paid on canned apricots, but 
only those canneries which had paid for 
all fruit accepted for canning at £9 a 
ton ($39.10 per short ton) for peaches 
and £11 per ton ($47.80 per short ton) 
for pears and apricots, and which had 
exnorted 40 per cent of their total pack | 
before Dec. 31, would be eligible for the 


' subsidy., In the event of the total claims 


765,549.18| (Issued by Department of 


from all sources exceeding £4.000 the 
claims would'be paid on a pfo-rata basis. 
Commerce.) ' 





| Vailed in this industry. 


| plants, 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 14 
Madge Public July 16 








Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,324,052.98 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


1,089,201.21 





Miscellaneous internal 
 SOVORMB” 56355950 cea 3,204,636.62 
Miscellaneous receipts 2,047,554.41 

Total ordinary  re- 
CONS oie etic $7,665,445.22 


Balance previous day . . 225,490,526.73 


$233,155,971.95 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal siost 
Operations in special ac- 


$11,032,224.55 
629,806.26 
176,683.52 
7,423.62 


counts ..... <9) 6:4 Usiaenisyie s 163,744.89 
Adjusted service certificate 
_fund eis aie y ners 56,959.72 
Civil service retirement . 
POU esis V5AdAes see ee 74,777.04 
Investments of trust funds 445,383.0: 


Total ordinary 


penditures $12,259,512.86 


|,Other public debt expendi- 


WOREB. ees wu eespeweeine 1,553,192.00 
Balance today ............ 219,343,267.09 
ORO ins Aicnasicgeeae $233,155,971.95 


operations, and a surplus of labor were 
noted in the textile mills. Although the 
majority of the lumber mills operated 
full time, there was a decrease in em- 
ployment and a surplus of labor pre- 
d Reductions in 
working forces were reported in metal 
and metal-products plants, other than & 
irom and steel, food and kindred products 
plants, stone, glass, and clay products 
plants, furniture factories, chemical 
paper and printing establish- 
ments, the iron and steel industry, and 
other miscellaneous industries. Building,’ 
highway construction, municipal improve- 
ments, and farming activities furnished 
employment to many skilled and un- 
skilled workers, with the supply more 
than ample in all sections. 
A 


'West South Central District 


[Including the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas.] ‘ 


A 


Louisiana 
The supply of labor throughout this 


| State continued in excess of all require- 


ments.. Decreased employment was reg- 
istered in the lumber mills, many worked 
on part-time schedules, and a surplus of 
labor existed. Practically all textile 
mills reported full-time schedules, but 
there was a reduction in forces employed 
and an oversupply of workers was appar- 
ent in this industry. Oil refineries en- 
gaged additional help. Employment re- 
ductions occurred in railroad repair 
shops, the iron and steel industry, tood 
and kindred products plants, and chem- 
ical plants. Building and construction 
work increased in volume, with a plenti- 
ful supply of this class of help for all 
demands. Highway construction and 
municipal improvements also increased 
in many sections of the State, affording 
employment to quite a number of un- 
skilled workers. There was sufficient 
farm help available for the increased de- 
mands, 


A 
Arkansas 

Coal mining continued on a curtailed 
basis, several were closed, and a surplus 
of miners existed. A small decrease in 
employment occurred in the textile mills, 
which reported part-time schedules and a 
surplus of. workers. Part-time opera- 
tions also prevailed in the lumber mills, 
and a reduction in working forces in- 
creased the oversupply of labor in this 
industry. Additional workers were em- 
ployed in the food and kindred products 
plants. Paper and printing establish- 
ments, the iron and steel mills, and other 
miscellaneous industries reported employ- 
ment decreases. Moderate building pro- 
grams were under way in the larger 
cities and resident building mechanics 
were fairly well employed. There was 
an increase in the demand for labor for 
road construction, with a more than am- 
ple supply available. Calls for workers 
on farms have about absorbed the sup- 
ply of labor in this line. 

A 


Oklahoma 


Practically all the coal mines worked 
on part-time schedules and a surplus of 
miners was evident. Full-time sched- 
ules prevailed in the oil refineries, but 
there was a decrease in employment and 
a surplus of labor existed. A reduction 
in forces oceurred in the lumber mills, 
but the majority operated full time. 
Some part-time operations were noted in 
the textile mills and a decrease in em- 
ployment and a surplus of labor was 
apparent. Employment increases were 
made in food and kindred products 
plants, beverage plants, oil-well supply 
plants, and the iron and steel industry. 
A reduction in forces occurred in stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, chem- 
ical plants, paper and printing establish- 
ments, and other miscellaneous indus- 
ries. The zine and lead ore mines 
reported employment as below normal. 
Building increased and in most localities 


| resident building-trades men were fairly 


well employed. All other outdoor work 
increased, and additional laborers were 


employed -in connection with highway 
construction, municipal improvements, 
and farming activities. 
A 
. 
Texas 


While the volume of unemployment 
decreased during the month, due to the 
demand for help for outdoor activities, 
many of those released by curtailment 


in industrial plants remained unem- 
ployed. A reduction in forces occurred 
in the textile mills, many of which 
worked on part-time schedules, and a 


surplus of labor existed. The majority 
of the lumber mills were running on 
part-time schedules, with a decrease in 
employment and a surplus of labor evi- 
dent. Oil-well supply plants, beverage 
plants, and metal and metal-products 
plants engaged additional help. Employ- 


|ment decreases were reg'stered in fur- 


niture factories, chemical plants, paper 
and printing establishments, stone, glass, 
and clay »roducts plants, food ae kin- 
dred products plants, oil refineries, de- 
partment stores, railroad repair shops, 
and other miscellaneous industries, 
There was a steady increase in the vol- 
ume of building, and the resident supply 
of these workers was fairly well en- 
gaged. There was an increase in the 
demand for labor for road construction, 
with a more than ample supply avail- 
able. Sufficient farm help for all re. 
quirements. 
(Report on conditions in other sec- 
lions of the country will be printed 


in full text in the issue of July 18.) 
{ 
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Budget Criticism Data on Small Loan Business ‘Reserved Rights Output of Fruit Is Expected British Exports : 
Is Anawered by Gathered by Illinois Depar iment Are Held Not i to To Exceed Fi igure Last Year And Imports of: 


New Jersev Body Director of Trade and Commerce Explains Measures Bar Citizenship Department of Agriculture Forecasts Increase of 15 Per Steel Decliné 


Taken in Survey of Operation of Act Licensing Cent Although Production Is Expected io Be Under 
Loans Under $300 Average of Last Ten Years 




















Commission Points Out That 


Applicant: Retaining Privi- Department of Commerté 



























3 ‘ > 2 S ~ ‘ . t .: ‘ . ‘ . ‘ . 
Omitted Items Represent By Leo H. Lowe lege of Discretion in Mat- Fruit production this year will be! Citrus fru e condition of citrus’ Report Says Shipments 
a ® Director of the Department of Trade and Commerce. State of Ilinois . about 15 rer cent above production last crops in da remained shout the z = 
Spe » | ; Passe , ; e, State a ay ><pR ow Ar . Bl stedics. ae eet ee, : : ae hes tee : , + Ar _— »g > 
_ pe tae I as sed On by The department of trade and com- Legislative action on what rate shait} + | <f = arings At mis Is year, > Ao yg d a. eed ere Pe mg alightie une, orange sumone “ea Are Low est Re ¢ orde d in 
State’ oters merce has just undertaken the first de- prevail is determined by the ability oi yheld by Court crops July 1, the Department of Agri- & shghtly and grapefruit lowering, bu = <o Veara 

tailed survey of the small loan business the business to attract sufficient capita! | . culture predicted July 16. am still abov » average. California con- Last Three Year: 
in Illinois. to meet the demands of borrowers. It Better »rospects in north Atlantic and @itions are likewise a little above aver- 


[Continued from Page 7.) western States are credited with the age, however, dropping below the un- British iron and steel exports have 
improvement. The total outnut will be usually high condition reported a month reached the lowest level in three years, 
10 per cent below the 10-year average, ®8°- fexas oranges and grapefruit made and imports also have dropped, accords 


we New — Annual report blanks have been mailed has been found in some States that a 2: . - 
renton, sa aerate to all small loan offices doing business in Tate may be made so low that money applicant did not answer question No 
Criticism by the National Institute of [}linois under the small loan act which Will not come into the business and the categorically but qualified his answer 














Public Administration that the present authorizes the making of loans up to needs of the citizen without bank credit the statements referred to, that he has|the Department predicted. Sant —o, in condition during the | ing to cabled information from the act- 

New Jersey budget plan “thwarts the ena $300. The offices are called upon to fill] Cannot be met, On the other hand, leg- | not complied with the requirements of The Department’s statement follows a. alah eee ee conditions held at. jing commercial attache at London, Don- 

of budgetary control and tends to deceive out and return the report blanks before islative bodies’ generally are inclined to the naturalization law entitling him to) jn full text: "Flow os res of one month ago. ild Renshaw, made public on July ‘15 
: 1 : orida: idition 





l 
xy the Department of Commerce. The 
Yepartment’s statement follows in full 
text 


The Britis 


the citizens and taxpayers as to what Aug. 15. make every effort that the most reason- | admis 


: Pesecn 29 tn, a OE) dn 7 ie : n of oranges reported 
wha jon. Question co Is merely Intor- Fruit: The reported condition of the 4 go ; ; te = 
S » , ont is r 7"? P ‘ we 
the State government is actually costing In taking this step the department is 


{ 
able possible rz ite shall be made effective. mative and necessarily directed to de-|yarious fruit crops indicates prospective it per cent is an nig rovement over | 
Ty Ranndati sich termine eth son “ont ix attsec . F une and consideral better é ast 
hag. brought a sharp contradiction from actuated by a desire to clear up errone- The Russell . Sage Foundation, which termine wh ther the applicant is attached fruit’ production per acre or per tree one ey + se AUhy oe ot Fale ; 
th@ budget commission. ous impr RaIGHE ge. to the aisall Toan | sponsored s mall loan legislation in vari- to the principles of the Constitution and about 15 per cent above the low produc- year and the 10-year average July 
¢ . s essions as t¢ > small loé Se "ie : 3 E ji : a iis. 8 Tite Sp : t e i roG 
The point was made by the institute pysiness. The law authorizes small Joan CUS States, has approved the plan of laws of the United States. It will, of 





eee a ee iro ‘a 
condition. Grapefruit shows a slight de- export trade in iron and 











| : . tion secured last. year, but about 10 per) ¢line from | OS t hett steel prod at 250.969 gross tons 
5 é : ie bien Soka. : aaa 1e department ra , y ete and course, be recognized as a d , . : cline from last month but is still bette : : . 
report, following ‘a survey of the State! offices to charge a rate of interest not to | (2° c*Partms to gather con te and cou € recognized as a duty of the! cont below the average during the pre-|than averac Louisiana: The drouth | reached the lowest level in June of any 
rod } zt : eee e's " accurate information on the business. citizen io bear arms in defense of his = . la average, Louisiana: ~The drouth 
system, that the legislature passes UpOn exceed 31 1 ! : : 


month since January, 1927. Throughout 
the current vear this trade has alter- 
nately risen ana fallen f 


: d's per cent a month, or 42 per 
less than half of the annual expenditures. cent a year, on loans of not more than 
As an instance, it wascited that for the g309, ~ 
year ending June 30, 1929, disburse- 
aren s totaled $74,396,739 and that only 


ceding 10 years. has produced dronbine of teat 
TY} . } . rt 
lhe improvement over last year is due! put, nevertheless. the prospects are ex- 
to a large extent to the north Atlantic) cellent for a bumper crop vf oran 
and western States showing better pros- 
pects than a year ago for all of the gen- 


The survey was undertaken chfefly in the country, but there is also the well ree- 
interests of the borrowing public, so thac| ognized qualification that a person does 
all the facts concerning the small loan’ not lack nationalism or affection for his 
Some members of the legislature have business will be available. It is to the, government if, by reason of a conscien- 


suggested that ‘the interest rate be interest of the small loan licensee thai tioys rel ous scruple, he requests being 








from month to 
month and it will be recalled that a 
strong gain had been made in May. The 








Arizona: There has been quite a gen 










































included i eral complaint of a heavy “dropping” of |} ie 
nat s © ine > 1 . Fae are 4 . : 7 ‘ - s > « ra ta abe = June oss eb t s—was 
31,610,643 of that sum was included 1" changed and one of the purposes of this the information be available and the excused from bearing arms. erally grown fruit crops except peaches. grapefruit. California The Summer , ara aS, (60 } Ons ere nough, 
the budget message. . survey is to compile detailed information department expects full cooperation of The historical evidence of the recogni- These two divisions _include the IM-| drop of nar “ Valencia oranges is however. to reduce t he total of rete 
Excluded by Specific Acts on the business so it will be available those engaged in the business. fan a — richt of a citizen to be ex-|Portant fruit States, California, W ash- mainly pass Grapefruit indications | '° a figure seeree® Dashes ye 
1 clai Iget cor ‘or legi : | Se Nee : ; ; =a er Jew k ¢ yenns : : : = aero ing fhree and one-half years’ time ne 
In reply to that claim, the budget com- for the legislature. Questions asked in the blanks concern | cused from military service based on con- | ™gton, Oregon, New York and Pennsyl-| yemain encouraging. Small decline in /U& Aree and one-hall ye i ay, ; 
: : : j } : . . A201 ary : ! ase ? n . . a ae ring. ma 1 Wor trade alse i a shar , . - 
mission asserts that the items omitted The smail loan law was passed to aid | the methods of organization in the small scientious religious scruples is found in| Y8™a, which account for the greater part) jemons occasioned by Summer drop im- USES Sees ses oe te . vs ‘had 
are excluded from the message by spe-| persons without bank credit, who need loan = rates, assets of all kinds, the provisions of some of the State stat- of the pear, grape and cherry crops and | mediately fol ng flowering period. ‘lie ng, ee? Ma pss W ei it hac 
cific acts, approved in the majority of small amounts of money, oftimes in an expenses. bad loans, gross and net earn- utes and constitutions. as well as various ®"¢ highly important in the production Prunes, Idaho: Excellent development ©'SPlavee curing’ Slay and April. 
a stances by the voters at referendum emergency, and because the . 1S ings and expenses per account, com- acts of Congress. f apples and peaches. during June with a smaller “drop” chan Tonnage Decreases 
eiections, or for othe reasons deemed | greater tha.. when a person borrows prising a total of 85 questions. The re¢ Nor is there any fixed principle of the leer 1e Indic a expected. Washington and Oregon As noted above exports totaled onlv 
to the best interests of the people. It is'from a bank with security the legisla- ports are to be sworn to before a notary Constitution of thi country requiring = nerease Indicatec Condition is improved over a month ago, 0,069 tons—43,760 tons less than the 
¢ 9 < - the items i sti ture ai izedah *“y rate r interest. | » ] rhe RveUrae ! S Tur) j . . ° ° ; : : eae ae . WOU : Bed, | 24 i@Ss é 
added that ag a cht igs: — s el as ih thorized a higher rate of interest. ! put citizen, with conscientious or religious In Com posite Yields but still well | w the condition re- May figure of 294,720 tons. Imports 
are set forth in detail in a supplemen he: | care eae Cameras crate ee oo bi og ROMA ar. weenie aoe ks kak, “eek Cee : ad’ scan ae 
to the budget. Te ° W Vinetat 5 1 theless bear" avms in Un apn ges ak. Combining the July 1 indications for tel during the bicdenbie geried ton re —— ss oe oy ee 
T dget. commission statement fol- Wi . 2S rf ‘ Se Bos Pe oe wee Ok Wake  YORM 1 15 of the princwal friuk and. nuk crops; ; eet a eae Se pa a: USS anny 
1 The a. commission statement fo! isconsin Classtfies est Vin ginia to * ell Bonds gress has recognized that persons having a on ng aoe : pspective crop vields the late trees resulted in rather spotted May. Production of pig iron and crude 
ows 1n full text: Fi ne cor posite s \ : ; 


conditions. or? 


main favor 





To Finance Bridge Projects | consci entious scruples against bearing Indications re- steel in the British Isles during June fol- 


rms shall be exempt. (Annals of Con- 





for the United States was 15.5 per cent 





The following sums é¢xpended during 

























































































: a: x 7 + 8 ¢ pees anak tea for large crop unless Jowed the same path as did the foreign 
the year ending June 30, 1929, make up Security Exemptions Site at West Virciaia: gress, 15th Congress, 3rd Session. Vol. mnewe “i — og an tk a dene Summer bring excessively high temper- trade and the tonnages produced and the 
the amount which the institute of public d Ghacledton. Jute 16 3. 174-5). The Act of 1903 (Laws of | Year and Y.o per cent Delo lose secured) ature periods or unusual damage from number of furnaces lighted were all well 
administration claims is not under budg- \ vddit o es th . ci : 19 ch. 196, section 2; 32 Stat. ) during the previous 19 eyars. red yew light improvement shown under those of the preceding month. 
etary control: Fat eae itional step in the purcnase states that no person whose religious Indicated yields of important truit and in all districts British imports of iron and steel prod- 
1. Teachers’ penaton and an- Attorne y. General Says Shares Ri ee br Bans ves convictions are against war or participa- | "Ut crops as pila etl of yleld : ee Plums, Michigan: The present outléok ucts in June were 8.2 per cent less tha 
re ae 172.00 Of Foreign Firms Are fy phideen at St Albans Ae ae speek tion therein shall be compelled to serve | 4; 48 Meneame, or aperaze sell darinTig generally best in the eastern and in May—12 of the 19 classes of prod 
. per wmaens al half- ill tax .. 3, orgs aye a : = Rintion the Stute “brid Seca in the militia or other armed force. saps se arate \ B southeastern counties where the dama ucts included in the total figures show- 
4. Sinkin: jhonus fund, ae 3. 100.00 Outside State Control will sell $1, 900.000 1 eG ae sacs ‘lela The Act of June 2. 1916 (Laws of 1916, | apples 103.9 80.4/ from frost in late May was lightest. ing smaller tonnages than in the preced- 
n Bridg and tunnel fund .. 107.401.92 on Aug. 1, according to its ann 10 ancement oh sections 08, 69; Stat. 197), pro- Peaches 101 6 16.6 There has “bie no material change i ee sea phe cnet drop was thet = 
6. Highway department ...... 2 1438.94 Sisin at Wintiiela: of talc a : viding os the militia shall consist of Pears ; : oy ‘ 2 98.9 crop prospects since June 1. California: ae receipts of whigh were less by 
7: D ortization 95,201.80 ediese \Take oh ng A, Ee eee eae ee able-bodied citizens between the ages of | Grapes a Slight decline shown in plum condition 424) tons. Other losses took place in 
R. Interest on debt 55.00 : Peay: | Senne 5 : Se ee a snag ae Scenes 18 and 45, reads that “all persons who be but still indicates large crop, Harvest- the trade in hoops and ne 6,822 tons 

3 Securities of foreign corporations ad- per cent interest. They will be retired cause of religious belief shall claim ex ‘ ing well along in “other” manufactures, 1,841 tons; and 

$42,786,095.62! mitted to do business in Wisconsin on trom toll proceeds. : Following the re- emption from military service "elite ‘ in Wire nails, 1,756 tons—the other re- 

The acts creating the above listed ex- the building and loan association plan es ol the bonds the three bridges hall be exempted from militia service Meccine Reports Tadicate ductions being in small amounts only. 

penditures, excluded them from legisla~ are exempt from operation of the blue wall be thrown open to the public toll jin © combatant capacity.” The Selective has Larger Peach Crop Only two classes of products showed any 

tive review with the exception of the sky law, the attorney general, John W. Tt : m ay eee Draft Act of May 18, 1917 (Laws of 1917; : Olives oe : material gains—pig iron and ferro-alloys, 

i: mill tax, which is based on &pecific Reynolds, has ruled in an opinion re- uur aaa BECKELAEY, A. C. Kim- ch, 15, section 4; 40 Stat. 78) provides “Prunes Peach Phe condition of peaches was 1,992 tons, and structural steel, 3,368 

peatites enacted cach vear: quested by the State commissioner o! pel, stated pie ane July 10 that advertise- | that a person whose religious convictions © Plums — reported on July 1, 1930 at 46.5 ° per tons. 

ee seen ean wa banking, C. F. Schwenker. age a pal ne saree of | are against war or paric ipation therein, = = cent which, when interpreted in its past rhe export trade in June was 14.9 per 

cluded, by the framers of the act, from The opinion, written oy the assistant ‘eed Bs bps, bly will sao : “i Peg 76 shall not be required or compelled io 15 ete et ne casei tany 5 40.2 relationship to final production, in eee cent smaller than it had been in May 

accounts which have to run the gauntlet attorney general, Mortimer Levitan, and ih er = ee eins ve | Plan »N he serve in an) of the forces but will be a prospectiy _ crop of nearly a5 000)" 00 17 classes of products showing reduced 

every time the legislature meets in an. approved by Mr. Reynolds, follows it ere = os a ‘ a Ng r ee - aS — * : — ‘Florida and Californi: Florida. 2Cali — whict - uld be about _ hipme nts a gh - which — trade 

nual session. full text: Crainen ee, , Balti ne A oe co pee Ms Feaeral legislation fornia. cen ore thi arvested last year Dut increased. he chief loss was that ex- 

‘ oe ; Pas eee ” , ner mpany, baltimore, is indicative of the actual operation 0% : eat Seat Sata. of 930 ‘oy. About 16 per cent Jess than the average’ perienced in the trade in galvanized 

Items Ratified by Voters ‘ - ma) ae ae po a nin available about Aug. 1. _ the principles of the Constitution, thai a ae ae hl, 10 aoe for the previous five years. sheets, 15,243 tons. although ‘other not- 

Tioma Nos. 3, 4, 5, part of 6, 7, and —_ ae gs ory Be! a = The bridge bends will be marketed person with conscientious 01 religious | average, 1919 to 1928, A; condition July 1, The effect « the severe Winter in able reductions took place in the trade 

8 show disbursements ratified by the peo- ae h a aaaes SAuueea aa Galea Pi in a manner similar to that used in mar-) scruples need not bear arms, although, | 1929, B; July 1, 1980, ¢ many areas 1 subsequent late frosts in pig iron and fero-alloys, 10,998 tons; 

ple at a general election. To include oe oy paeane 1a ani held au ele keting State road bonds, Mi Kimpel as a men ber of society, he may be Bo © lhad’ as more disastrou effect upon “other” manufacturers, 9,226 tons; tin 
them in a budget setup would be a mean- /02 Stots JP Ses aan ON CO He said, and a reasonable period will be al- | obliged to render services of a noncom. Apples, all 9 98.7 90.5 | caches than most anv other of the fruit | plate, 6,500 tons; wrought tubes, 

: Me ieee Pere eee whether the securities issued by such; ]Jowed between the sale o arious .is-. bat: oan baaieas Apples, commercial 3 67.2 55.8/4 pd ; wo : a . 9) TOR 5 
ingless gesture since the taxpayers them- Picton DGPADEEION? Gon axomnt Sebi = + Meare atant nature. eae 19R den erops. The dry weather this Summer tons; and in steel bars, 2,725 tons. The 
selves removed from the legislature and th ge ti : f th + ite. are Among pees ‘ : The general policy always has been to ears ; : ae 61 7 52.8 61.1 has caused the crop to deteriorate still! only increase worthy of comment was 
the budget department, the power to a a ies ee fre t a bes the a s gotiations are now being carried on ayoid with care any compulsion which in- Grapes 85.7 70.0 86.6) further. Several of the important States | that in rails, in which trade an increase 
change them in any particular. oe aor ieke oe 189, Wis S fey ia by Une br idge commission for several fringes on the religious scruples of any Total ae Kk haitie iets lio in the north central States are reporting | of 10,254 tons was recorded. 

Let us see how the taxpayers of the © "Sgeounition Raat cook can ade — bridge projects, the secretary one. tven in the important matter ot ee ee ee eee ee dc practically a complete failure of the British production kept pace with the 


State received these propositions. bearing arms for the publie defense, 








ree S 2 : si ee Le ae foreig ade ¢ ar ‘lines wer 
pany, or building. and loan association, B; ‘indicated by condition, June 1,/¢rop. The crop in thi ection is now, foreign trade and sharp declines were 














Item No. 3, soldiers’ bonus, voted on or land mortgage association; or other te ns those who caanct in conscience take part 30, C; by condition July 1, 1930, D: forecast as the smallest since the very reported for both pig iron and steel in- 
at a general election, Nov. 7, 1920. corporation, whose business is subject to Operation of Schedules peg “pe a eeecacy - this A B Cc D small crop of 1921, (ae “ er oe het to ee = 
Those in favor, 534,532. Those opposed ee : Se : great and sometimes Impcrative burden les, all, bushel 180.3 142.1 145.4 a , iron, Which had amounted to 614,500 tons 

awe » BOSE. ys pposed, 2 © ‘ol -< supervisi the bank- - : 1 . ; +, Apples, all, bushels ob SRG oe ve o Pears: he condition of pears on July ; : * 
165,555. the control ind GUPSrys6108 of the bank On F umber Suspe nde d borne by the rest of the community.” Apples, com’), barrels 2.4 29.0 29.0) 1 QX% ate id at bt | r cent | in May, dropped to 563,200 tons in June 

; Sees ; ; ing commissioner of this State, which are (Coolev ConS€itutional Limitations, 8th| Peaches, bushel 45.8 45.4 47.8|22 +9099 Was reported at 6 Per Rev oth a CORE ling decre he 

Item No. 5, bridge and tunnel fund, issued by such company; or securities of y an order entered July 15 in Inves-! } Vol. 2 983. 1) wee te eee a: 216 227 24g) and the production forecast at nearly 9) : f | 1 os Sanne os ik ht ~ fac roan 

roposing a bond issue of $28,000.000 for _ Ge, * _* ; - \ a PENSE SERVE EOE OULY 20 2 Aves | 0. VOl, a, PP. veaWe), ears, bushels o1.0 cel 24.0) 2 su atal a number of blast furnaces lighted—from 
nro} ra be nd issue of 00. 00 for any corporation organized and existing tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3491. A scat as ? ca asia , Grapes, tons op) ae 21) .., 23+, 24,000,000 bushels which would be about ‘di to 232. @eodete an waa nett 

erection of the Camden Bridge and py virtue of any act of Congress of the the Interstate Comme Commissior Pin a eg gts AE hea gecesi 11 per cent more than last year and the ov. uctic¢ steel ingots 
: ) £ ss 3 it state 0 ce ommission +; . salient a ‘ . ‘ “26 os ‘ > ws > 
Wie Holland . voted on in a gen- 77 gi Merge : os aa ie ; : © conscientious or religious scruples ‘Indicated production increases or de-| average “or the five years preceding. and castings during the same month 
eral election held Nov. 7. 1990. Tt United States, except laws enacted for suspended from July 16, 1930, until Feb iinst bearing arms in what he regard pee eee eet a ae ' x ly RC . oes *" drovped to 600,100 tons from the May 
slect > Nov. 7, 920. hose ei aa fC a a ea > os > ao s , 3 dete —=e8 are vee SB¢ “creases with changing conditions during early SO per cent ¢ the pear crop is) : Fi a " * 
Pie P : h Yistrict of Columbia, and which are 16, 18: > operation schedules ¢ ; : ; : : , ‘ Siuaares » te 
in' favor, 569,300. Those opposed, 94,707. the Dist ae i , 1931, the operation of schedule: as an unjustified war, is akin to one hav- the season. #Nine-year average. {Produc produ ed in’ California, Washington, §#ure of 692,800 tons—the number (of 


issued by such company; the sale of se- published in suppleme nt No, 6 to Louis ing conscientious scruples against all tion for fresh fruit, juice and raisins, in- and New York. In each of these States | 9P¢ hearths in operation declining from 
curities to any such corporation, or asso- ville & Nashville Railroad Company’s wars. There is a distinction between a cluding some quantities not harvested. 1 a ! s ported nsiderably bet 254 to 225. 

; ; . * , . re - } , ¢€ “V9 ari . . 7 x . 1 . . : a ro ects are eporcec Consiag « ’ ; 

ciation, or to any broker duly authorized tariff I. C. C. No, A-15992, which pro- morally justified and an unjustified war, Apples: The total apple crop fore = : = Ore 

by the commission, or to any insurance, pose to revise the 1 


An additional $8,000,000 for the same 
purpose was voted on at a general elec- 
tion held Nov. 4, 1924. Those in favor, 








ter than a vear ago. 








cute 3 *s on lumber, car- as recognized in international law. (Vat- | eas , : 5388 , . : ‘ > 
412,820 se se 3 ; : ; g vernational law, at-'cast on July 1 at 145,488,000 bushels ape anes are the o ne of i - 
412,820. Those opposed, 110,318. corporation authorized to do business in) loads, from Pensacola and nearby points tel, Law of Nations, Book III, ch. 3 a 9 Pe ete thn nee Geapes are the only one © oonnecticut evenue 
Item No. 6, State highway depart- this State.’ (Sub (b) 189.03. in Florida to Mobile and nearby poir ' 4 9. 4 9: H i Int », would be about 2 per cent larger than the generally grown fruit crops for which 
; pipe * A his State. subsec. D sec, SY.Uo, | 1 t loride o I lle and ‘arDy points ection 24, 29. 33, 34, 39: all, inter- ng aoe aS ai arvonte . Qn ae : . . iv ’ 
ment. Part of this is made up of two ¢ s ALE , , 3 On 2 , the rather light crop harvested in 1929) estimates are made showing uniformly ° 
ie +a é J Stats.) in Alabama, which would result in in- national Law, 8th Ed., ch. 3. section i6: I i ifth ] than t] ; rae Ti “istablishes Recort 
ssues - ; s : ea ’ md., : ; , = ss thi le average | bet yspeets t ast year. Pine aStc - 
bond issues. The first, proposing an i Whether the securities of the corpora- creases and reductions. Wheaton, International Law, 6th Ed. ae Gert OerOeeS ™ sigh Pig's: Rosana ache sige ale , ; : 





ue of $40,000,000 worth of bonds, was 


for the previous five years. This slight; production is now forecast at about 2, 
submitted to the people at a geneyal 


increase over last year is due to the in-| 306,000 tons which would be about 14 





tion under consideratiog are exempt from Vol. 2, p. 630; Oppenheim, International 


1 1 > ¥ : te Natl danandailae ion - oo Law, 4th Ed., Vol. 2, section 63, p. 130). ; gs ea a ' Treasurer Reports Cash Bal- 
election, held Nov. 7, 1922 10se the blue sky law must depend, the A i f | Lares ereased crop expected in the North At-) per cent above last year and about equi, ‘ ! , a . 
a 360.4 em whether the business of the corporation 4 ttituc eo Britis 1 Such recognition was given in the recent \_ bie, P . F ; 








29. Those opposed, 243,865. lantic and western divisions. Crops from/to the five-year average (1924-28). gnee at End of Year 





is subject to the control and supervision 





I 
hellogg Pact. It strongly lies in the de- 















































































The second, proposing an issue of ( : T | ‘| a fifth to a fourth smaller than a year! Grapes were apparently less severely af 
paves Bes hg « 4 . e : ° Ct. *me« r ~ ine ) es : - é é é é a yei A t . 
000,000, was submitted to the people at Of the banking department of this State. n realy ts Shown Ct ag a ein ane abolish war. ago in all other divisions are now ex-, fected by the severe Winter and_ lat 7 ay a 
a general election, held Nov. 8 1927. Sec. 215.21, Stats., provides in_ part: . tc i in his wort ,on t re Constitution, pected, frosts this Spring than were other fruit State of Connecticut: 
Those in favor, 290,924. Those opposed, “All asseciations formed under this or ,, san ol. Eh, section 1876, says: The rights The commercial crop indicated on July Whilt dry weather in important areas : Hartford, July 16. 
183.0 other similar law, or authorized to trans- Pranscr pt of Commons Debate of cor — . ning indeed, bovene, 51 1 is 28.964.000 barrels which would be. 2s been helpful in checking disease dam The total anfount received by State 
The hal: 2 ae y oe Oe - ac 1is State ¢ 1ines similar t ° ist reach of any human power. wy > Gms ’ ™ : aus Treasurer Samuel C. Spencer for the 
ro balance of item Na, 6 includes ex- aes in Bs s - , a bu né “i age 0 Is Made Publie re given by God and cannot be en- but approximately the same as the com- ‘ C} T) ‘it , Ses ae _ at a aa B..- ane 
pen "eS li > , » license fees the authorize t be done s chap- 7 a e ; = . . - oe i > a8 fe A ierrle he oO n of chet . scal vei > Le » OU, 1950, Was 308,- 
penditures made from the license fee at authorized to be done by this chap A croached upon by human authority, with-, mereial crop of 1929 and but 9.5 per cent | ee Sa An SEN eee 141.996. tl rest st ver paid if 
of motor vehicles, gasoline tax, Federal , ter, shall be under the control and supe) Pe 14 P 1 ~ imntnnl Alssinaiana th ‘va_ismaller than the five year (1924-28) | Showed Improvement during June in prac- U9, tne largest sum eve r pawl into 
aid, monies received from municipalitiés ‘vision of the commissioner of bank [Continued from Page 6.] out a criminal disobedience of the pre-| SMe x exe oe tically all the commercially important the State treasury in one fiscal year. 
as reimbursement for road -work doe | ing.” * ide of the Atlantic ich will hinder ¢cpts of natural, as well as revealed re-| average. Crops larger than a year ago gyi except Wisconsin, Colorado and This was an increase of $1,750,313 over 
J semen é K ig’. 5 ; Pag ate | aan Shit > oe Salen are acas 7 f the ts mle . 1 ’ ; i ; ie ’ * 
by the State highway department, within "hi. adetion adoarentiv covers foreien (ond ne help the march of he great vic e é ie - of conse — are un- ee a vf ‘ eee. sage nt) Mont In all except three the receipts for the preceding fiscal pe- 
. Aaah ss. : : \ ‘ j , r | ené e, Which 1 CILIZe ae su) States » NO d é a Sho Cred ; 2 2 ak } ‘ +O o> go 
the various municipalities, and a small corporations which may be authorized to Ye! ities and unities of the Er eee oa nd which the i aon a ns ; with tl ) walt tl : n th ect ON States, prospects are somey beiter vied, which amounted to $36,391,685, 
i » ° } eee ° ‘ : . . ing | { ‘ > > sae ende a \ enh w povernmen or 0 ie es i } Ws SeCclioh a act ‘ partic \ oO Now Th » fig ‘ ‘ ’ ag = 
amount of miscellaneous receipts. transact a business similar to that of ("8 Wo! d. If that be ’ ACE aby cannot tal aagnie ARKAMarilal BOT nonvlt AD DOncent tenes) MON BSC VERS and particular) SO oN ene Rt figures are contained in the an 
In connection with these expenditures building and lo in associations tices will have been made in vain. s eee ees } : ‘ - pn ‘ ‘ 1 E ¢ = Ye Idaho, Oregon and California, nual statement of all cash receipts and 
i J a é é la . : (6K a" . ee E : , ) t as ‘ear ¢ slig » an ‘ a "Tha { ‘ naYme . ssl - ‘ » Manes 
the State bas deemed it to ate pont Bat es. 215. to 215.47. Stats.. concert It would oe been better to have sail ee i ae a = 4 : oe and ae * ' nM 7 sebeen lar ( a 0 via ; Re hs i cot ‘ _ ‘“_ 4 roe a a oe & remtr 
terests 0 e people to provide by aw fa) . l = ny lan ‘ inti that we cou not Ac pt numenrica . “- ' VOrST rOdG, ACCOTG “ye ay « . rela V6 yn in ne San at er lol . sudd, 1e statement 
! : foreign building and loan associations ‘ o +n tha Alots , : vaste State » reis t ] ° 
a system whereby the highway depart-| ang corporations doing business on the| Parity, because it takes no account of | M# to the dictates of his own conscienc« In the western States the commercial ley, i partially compensated for in othe: shows u cash balance at the end of the 
ment has full control over the carrying hui) fies Seats hee plan. = the conditions of our life: it would ha ind reason; and it is also his ‘natural crop is forecast slightly above last year are: xe and quality good where thin-/ fi al year of $8,804,326, which was made 
out of a legislated highway program to an 315 44 ‘Sti Renta an “The com- | been far better to have said, “Let us @" unalienable right’ not be be hari, but nearl: 4 per cent less than the aver- ning was practiced. In areas growing up for the most part of monies set aside 
completion. ; we et rb = ’ Yates sal a < each build as little as possible and act Melested, on restrained in his person, lib- age for the preceding five years. In this mainly dry apricots without thinning for capital improvements and highway 
In this way the legislature apparently ii oy " al eeaatae . red or — in a neighborly manner. Let us each *?t¥Y, or estate, for worshipping God ia division the larger crops expected it x ill be small, Shot hole fungus’ projects. On June 30, 1929, the cash bal- 
. ; ’ i€ se, shall examine or cause to be ex oo oe. a = ee | exe the m: ,eYr ar sar 3 : eae x } Pautt i F > fan 
concluded there would be obviated any | on “ 1 = * ed : huilling and loan! build what we think we require Wa are © nanner at d season most agreeable Utah, Oregon and California offset the blemishes on fruit from some areas will ance was $6,099,271 
yndency toward an : al: log-rolling | ones, Cvery foreign Hylding and joan ahs : tea 7 bitin to the dictates of his own conscience, or smaller »xpected in the other State educe quality, Indefinite pure foods reg More than half of the receipts are rep- 
tendency oward an annua log-rolling association ; nplving for permission to sure that our flee , however constituted, | q ’ smaller crop expecte in ) ler Sta 1 i 1 née i 1e 2 eipts are rep 
festival which might result in haphazard foae at Ns —, ‘ in thi Siete. and i ery however contrasted, will, if they act at !® h religio is profession, sentiments, in the division. The commercial crop in| lation relative to fungus blemishes is) resented in five items of revenue. Of 
aren ; transact business this “si ve » WI, y ’ »rysUuaSic ro > 1e does ; , : o a? ing Ca, . I. 90 R82 . NE ae a 
road building instead of a uniform plan such association shall pay the actual cost| 2!/, in all human probability act to or pe iagion,’ pre vided he does not dis-,Washington is now expected to be dels ! marketing San ‘Soa Val- $20,863,746 collected from the _ five 
. i § ss é Ss a le actué s t : ‘ > oth S “vere Be y . aa ’ wt ‘ . » ahas Qv ea) en of : : 4 wy a . 270 
serving the best interests of all the or joiing such examinations and shall/gether.” That would have been a far ga?) (Hale v, Everett, 53 N. H.’ slightly lesathan in 1929. The condition. h carries about 92 p t sources, there was included $8,008,278 in 
people. make such annual report as is required wiser answer to have given. abo : of the apple crop is spotted. Late frost, Mle production 7 figs shows condition motor vehicle fees; $4,343,354 gasoline 
Items 4-7 and 8 are made up of ex- of local assoc iations ec mply with all The right honorable gentleman ha Discretionary Right, Reserved drought and a heavy June drop are the I a. POP Cans Al ae ae Ww no chang , tax; $3,619,744 in inheritance taxes; $2,- 
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Pea for Use of Federal Funds 


to Irrigate PrivateFarms + + 





Land Commissioner of Montana Urges Financial 
Aid by Government to Provide Water after 
Public Domain Has Been Ceded to States 





By I. N. BRANDJORD 


Land Commissioner, State of Montana 


eral Government was to apply 

reclamation only to public lands 
—not to privately-owned lands, except 
in an incidental way. 

In its constitutional aspects the rec- 
lamation act is probably based on part 
of section 3, article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, providing 
that the Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the téfritory 
or other property belonging» to the 
United States. 

When the remaining public lands 
pass from the United States—whether 
suddenly, through a grant to the States, 
or gradually, through the operation of 
the homestead laws and other statutes, 
so that the Government has — 
itself of the title to such lands—the 
present legal basis for Federal recla- 
mation will no longer exist. 

It is therefore of fundamental im- 
portance to the continuation of Federal 
reclamation in the West that the recla- 
mation act be amended so that the fund 
may be used in reclaiming privately- 
owned ]4nds. 

One change in policy was suggested 
in the original proposal of the Presi- 
dent, to the effect that loans from the 
reclamation fund might be made to 
community-owned projects. To estab- 
lish this change as a recognized policy 
of the Government, additional legisla- 
tion is required. 


Ts: ORIGINAL plan ef the Fed- 


A 


The new legislation should authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
loans from the reclamation fund to 
such projects, within certain fixed lim- 
its, without a special act of Congress 
in each individual case. 

There are numerous projects of this 
kind in Montana that are now in finan- 
cial difficulties, but which are funda- 
mentally sound and which could oper- 
ate successfully if loans from the rec- 
lamation fund could be obtained at a 
low rate of interest or at no interest, 
and on a long time repayment plan. 
Unquestionably many safeguards would 
be required to protect the fund from 
exploitation and loss. 

The second amendment to the recla- 
mation act should authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to advance money 
from the reclamation fund for new 
projects. on privately-owned lands. 
This would line up Federal reclamation 
activities much more closely with the 
present needs and conditions of the 
West. The Secretary of the Interior 
should be given blanket authority to 
finance such projects within certain 
fixed limits without special legislation 
in each case. 

There is little or no public land left 
in Montana that can be irrigated at a 
reasonable’ cost. If we cannot use the 
reclamation fund on privately-owned 
lands, the time will soon come when we 
cannot use it at all. 


What kind of irrigation projects 
would develop under this plan? A con- 
siderable number of small projects 


scattered throughout the States, under 


<< 


which a great many farmers would ob- 
tain water for part of their lands, leav- 
ing the bulk to be farmed without irri- 
gation. 

This is exactly the kind of irrigation 
project that Montana needs. A Federal 
reclamation project on which a man is 
expected to carry on all his farming 
under irrigation is not always a howl- 
ing success in Montana—although con- 
siderable howling is at times heard 
from some of these projects. 

A 

Irrigation farming in Montana will 
undoubtedly be most successful when 
carried on as supplementary to farm- 
ing. of stonirrigated lands. There 
shouldyif possible, be a few irrigated 
acres around every farm home, making 
it possible to grow trees for shade and 
shelter, raise a garden, maintain a lawn 
and a few smiling flowers—appropriate 
surroundings for a man’s home, the 
most sacred institution under the 
heavens. 

As each State begins to utilize its 
water supply more fully for irrigation, 
domestic purposes and the production 
of hydroelectric power, the question of 
dividing the water in rivers running 
through two or more States is rapidly 
becoming an acute problem. 

Western Montana drains almost ex- 
clusively into the Clark’s Fork and its 
tributaries in Montana suitable for ir- 
rigation. In the future these tracts 
will undoubtedly be irrigated. 

As the population of western Mon- 
tana’ increases, a somewhat larger 
water supply will also be needed for 
domestic purposes. This increased de- 
mand ior water that is likely to arise 
in future years will slightly diminish 
the quantity of water in the Clark’s 
Fork. 

Naturally the people of Montana are 
anxious to prevent any water rights to 
accrue in the lower States which would 
at any future time interfere with the 
fullest development of irrigation and 
other beneficial use of the water in 
Montana. The findings of the Colum- 
bia River commission are in full ac~ 
cord with the principle that no rights 
should be allowed to develop along the 
lower portions of the river that would 
interfere with the full beneficial use of 
the water along the upper portions. 


A 


It seems possible to formulate a doc- 
trine that is simple and just efor divi- 
sion of .water in interstate streams. 
Let. each State, forever, be entitled to 
use all the waters that originate in that 
State that falls there in any form of 
precipitation. Let only water that runs 
out of a State be subject to division be- 
tween the States below. 


Montana could never consent to any 
plan of division whereby a lower State 
could, now or at any future time, ac- 
quire the-right to. take water away from 
Montana that is needed for its use. At 
the same time, Montana should not at- 
tempt to place any obstacles against 
the full utilization of water flowing out 
of the State and not needed within its 
own boundaries. 





Plea for Salvaging, State Fisheries 


Plan to Conserve Shad and Oyster Industries 


By J. W. HARRELSON 


Director of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


ALT WATER fishing—what we call 
S commercial fisheries—is an indus- 

try which now brings to the fisher- 
men of North Carolina not more than 
two million dollars annually while we 
have waters sufficieng to produce 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars of 
sea food annually. 

With such great advantages produc- 
ing a miserably low income we should 
make some investigation to determine 
the cause of the low returns. Indiffer- 
ence to a progressive program is the 
cause of our failure to develop the com- 
mercial fishing industry. 

Our shad catch in North Carolina 
dropped from 8,963,000 poungs in 1897 
to 2,387,000 pounds in 1927, and the 
figures for 1928 and 1929 will, when 
published, undoubtedly show a further 
decrease in the shad catch. Fishermen 
in eastern North Carolina state that 
the last season was the poorest in the 
history of commercial fisheries in our 
State. ; 

Decrease in shad in North Carolina 
waters is due to the unrestricted catch- 
ing of shad in the spawning grounds of 
the coastal plains. For years shad 
were caught with skim and gill nets 
wherever they ran. 

Fish hatcheries will not solve this 
problem. The solution will be by pro- 
tecting the shad on their way to and 
in the spawning. ground. 

In the oyster industry, North Caro- 
lina is at the bottom of the list of the 
sixteen oyster-producing States of the 


; East. North Carolina stands second in 
i] ® 
aa 
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the rating of sixteen States on avail- 
able oyster bottoms—topped only by 
Maryland. 

Here again the failure of the State 
to follow a policy looking to the future 
is costing the people of eastern North 
Carolina from ten to twenty millions of 
dollars each’ year, In North Carolina 
the oyster industry is based solely on 
the exploitation of the natural oyster 
beds. 

If we are to develop the resources of 
this section of North Carolina we must 
join together into some form of an or- 
ganization. The State cannot do very 
ntuch for her people unless the people 
join hands to help out. 

Our own efficient State board of 
health has agreed to help us find mar- 
kets for fisheries products. 

Latent possibilities for adding twenty 
to thirty millions of dollars to the in- 
come of people living in tide water 
North Carolina are ever present. Some 
methods of procedure in developing 
these resources are known. Using will 
power and control are the known things 
now heeded. 

Much fishing in this section is done 
by custom and precedent, where law 
does not and cannot well handle the 
situation. 

Huge sums of money are not needed 
in the development of our fishing re- 
sources. A’few thousands of dollars 


and our will to cooperate in all phases 
of the fishing business are most needed. 
Nature only needs a chance and she 
will’ contribute the millions to our in- 
come. 
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National System to Accommodate Growing 


Transcontinental Traffic Is Needed, Says Oklahoma Engineer 
By A. R. LOSH 


Highway Engincer, State of Oklahoma 


advocated policy of every, 

road building agency in America 

is so to plan and build our highways as 
to make them serviceable in the future. 

During the past thirty years the 
“good roads movement’’ has been one 
of the leading public questions, and the 
literature on the subject is redundant 
with the expression of futurity.as one 
of the essential elements in all plan- 
ning and building of highways. “Build 
for the future or not build at all” has 
been practically the decree of the 
American public. 

Our plan of financing road building 
has been based in a large measure on 
the theory that future revenues would 
be used to apy the larger part of the 
cost, as the roads would be passed on 
the road users of the future in perfect 
condition. ; 

The highway engineer, hoping to 
avoid the mistakes of earlier builders, 
made his plans and designs ever with 
an eye to the future requirements of 
the road. Old, locations have been 
abandoned, new rights-of-way secured, 
wider and heavier bridges and pave- 
ments constructed, all with the feeling 
that the cost beyond present needs and 
the delays and hardships endured 
would be more than compensated for in 
the longer useful life of the new im- 
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provement. 

The destruction of a road or its 
change in location is a matter of public 
expense which, of course, should be 
avoided. But it also involves the de- 


struction of private ‘enterprises, the 
distortion of community life in its 
schools, churches, and local businesses. 

These fall heavily on individuals and 
there can bg no recompense for their 
losses. The interest of both the public 
and the individual justifies the most 
careful study and planning for the fu- 


ture. It also justifies the additional 
first cost to secure a permanent im- 
provement. 


Notwithstanding our professed in- 
tention to serve the future I feel that 
the question may be raised as to what 
extent we are actually facing and meet- 
ing the conditions of the future. 

We must not fail to recognize that 
the next ten years will bring many and 
varied changes into the fields of high- 
way administration and engineering. 
Financing highways will each year re- 
quire a larger outlay of public revenue, 
and whether from current receipts or 
from bond issues new and _ larger 
sources of income will be necessary. 

Approximately one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles of Federal aid 
roads on -the State highway systems 
have been designated, of which about 
forty thouband miles have received im- 
provement above the class of a gravel 
road. The standards of highway engi- 
neering have been developed to a de- 
gree that would not have been possible 
without the influence of Federal aid. 

This development has been entirely 
along State lines and not national. By 
mutual agreement, however, the States 
have.a national road insofar as their 
continugus marking is concerned. 

There is not today a national system 
of highways primarily serving the Na- 
tion and designated by the Federal 





Government. There is not a single 
transcontinental route fully improved 
from coast to coast, mor is there a na- 
tiowal plan for such an accomplish- 
ment. 

We have made wonderful progress 
toward the development of forty-eight 
excellent State highway systems. But 
the master or national system is still 
unprovided. : 

What will be the policy of national 
participation in highway affairs ten or 
fifteen years hence? Will the present 
plan of aid to State systems be con- 
tinued? Or,will there be a national 
system located, built and maintained 
by the Federal Government? 

There is an increase in Nation-wide 
travel and transportation over the 
highways. Common carriers engaged in 
interstate business are using the Bie 
way extensively and require nafional 
regulations. The need and absolute ne- 
cessity for a number of continuous 
major routes completed to a high stand- 
ard is universally apparent and a na- 
tional system offers tbe only solution. 

The question of Federal aid and a 
national system have never been pre- 
sented to the American public. When 
these two subjects are understood, I 
believe we will have a national system 
of restricted mileage and Federal aid 
as at present on an extensive mileage 
of State highways. 

The State highway systems of the 
country are generally too small to in- 


clude all the roads of State importance. ~ 


Only eleven per cent of all rural high- 
ways are in the State system, which 
also includes the present Federal aid 
roads. This represents the mileage 
which at the present time received com- 
plete engineering supervision. 

The trend is to increase State high- 
way mileage as funds are provided for 
construction and maintenance. No 
State has ever decreased its State high- 
way system. There ha®S& never been a 
demand by the public to take highways 
from the State system and place them 
in the local system. 

State highway systems will increase, 
but this should be a logical expansion. 
As the main roads are improved, roads 
next in importance should be taken 
over by the State. Population centers 
must be connected with the State sys- 
tem, and»4s it expands smaller and 
smaller groups will 
succeeding year. 

Highway departments in the future 
will be concerned with problems other 
than the construction and maintenance 
of roads. Contact with the public will 
come through roadside protection and 
beautification, control of roadside ad- 
vertising or its elimination, motor ve- 
hicle registration and regulations, po- 
lice patrol of highways, roadside con- 
cession and other matter touching upon 
the protection of the traveling public 
and the preservation of the highway. 

On the work of the engineer more 
than any other depends the future use- 
fulness of the highways. A highway 
properly located with ample right of 
way becomes apermanent public-owned 
utility which year by year becomes 
more valuable as the country develops. 
If not properly located it must sooner 
or later be abandoned with a loss to 
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Growing Prevalence of Crime. 
in United States 
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One Hundred Thousand Homicides Loose in 


Society 


and Enforcement Costs More Than 


Education, Says Attorney General of Indiana 





By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


N THE United States today there is 

a prevalence of crime far surpass- 

ing the records of other countries 
similarly situated. We stand at the 
foot of the ladder in preventing serious 
crimes and in bringing the guilty to 
justice. 

Open the daily newspaper any day of 
any week, and we find that there is a 
vast floating community in active re- 
bellion against God and man. 

A long list might be enumerated of 
the things which are either the pri- 
mary or contributing cayses of crime 
or the effects of crime. 
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Among these are: The automobile, 
the revolver, booze ani dope, the crim- 
inal alien, the corrupt official, an indif- 
ferent citizenship and lax law enforce- 
ment, a lazy court, the fee system, the 
incompetent prosecuting attorney, poli- 
tics in the judiciary, political police, 
bail bond nuisance, bogus bail, misuse 
of pardon and parole, lure of easy 
money, easy divorce, disintegration of 
the home, idleness, salacious literature, 
exploitation of crime by the press and 
the uncensored movie. 

Life and property are insecure; 
banks are robbed, filling stations are 
held up, pay rolls are stolen; murders 
occur; racketeers are preying upon the 
people and gangs are operating both in 
our cities and in the country. 

In the twenty years ending 1926, 
there were one hundred and seventy 
thousand homicides in the United 
States. We are told that, of the slayers 
responsible, only one thousand five 
hundred were executed. 

It is presumed that fifty thousand 
five hundred died a natural death. If 
so, there remained one hundred and 
eighteen thousand persons living who 
had taken human life, and of these only 
eighteen thousand were in prison. 

If this calculation be accepted, there 
are at this moment, at least one hun- 
dred thousand persons, mixing in so- 
ciety, who are responsible for killing 
a neighbor. 

; A 


The number of homicides now ex-. 
ceeds ten thousand per annum. Such 
a figure suggests a ratio for murder 
that, for a million of population, is 
twelve times as great as corresponding 
figures for Great Britain or Germany. 
. Our prison population exceeds one 
hundred thousand in a year, three 
times that number pass into and out of 
these institutions. 

To maintain so vast a body of of- 
fenders in what must be no hore than 
a semiproductive idleness, to provide 
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police, judges, courts of law, and all 
the other paraphernalia of the penal 
system, to insure property against dep- 
redation, to make good the losses where 
crime is successful—it involves the 
country in a colossal expenditure, said 
to be at about thirteén billions a year, 
or more than one hundred dollars per 
head of population; or in other words, 
about the total of the war debts. 

_Thus it is clear that, to defend so- 
ciety against the citizen is, literally, a 
more serious task than to defend the 
citizen against a foreign foe. We spend 
_ money on crime than ‘on educa- 
ion. 

It costs the Nation six thousand dol- 
lars per criminal to build a prison. For 
less money, a whole family could be 
housed. The plan of building cities on 
chessboards saves us the trouble of 
thinking, but it may not be the last 
word in wisdom. 

People are so intent on life as a suc- 
cess that they have no time for life as 
a failure. Higher and higher, men 
build the skyscraper; but, at its base, 
there lurk the bandit and the burglar 
with the pistol and the automobile and 
all the cunning of a predatory impulse. 

In America thousands of people de- 
liberately turn criminal—and the rea- 
son is simple. In no other country on 
earth can the criminal so easily “get 
away with it.” - 
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Our prisons are today full of men, 
still young, to whom crime is less an 
experience than an experiment. They 
are men who, desirous of money yet 
unwilling to work, thought that they 
could “get away with it” and tried it 
once too often. 

To their horror, they find themselves 
behind the bars, sentenced to terms 
that swallow up their entire youth, and 
separated by grim walls from the life 
of swank and swagger into which, de- 
fiantly, they had plunged. 

They have been called the highway- 
men of the twentieth century, eager to 
dazzle some girl with their prowess, 
the waste product of the initiative 
called private enterprise, and the jail 
is their gibbet. 

The general spirit of indifference to 
the law, coupled with a magnified ac- 
tivity of the criminal element should 
startle us. The probability that this 
enormous amount of crime is continu- 
ously on the increase and the fact that 
we compare unfavorably with other 
countries should make us pause. 

The eyes of the world are today 
watching the United States. Her fail- 
ure to enforce her own laws is damag- 
ing to her influence. 








Shaping Study to Youth ’s Aspiration 
Meeting Educational Needs of Impulsive Generation — 
By FLORENCE HALE 


Supervisor of Rural Schools, State of Maine 


HERE has never been a time in 
the history of education when the 
creative impulse was so overpow- 

ering a factor in school procedure as 
it is today. 

The requirements of this surprising 
new world in which we find ourselves 
means indeed that a new heaven and 
a new earth have opened up before us 
in almost startling intensity. 

The generation of yonng people 
whom we are educating for their work 
in this new world are imbued with this 
Spirit or creative desire to an almost 
painful extent. To fail to recognize 
its potential qualities in the boy or girl 
may result in tragedy in the case of 
the exceptionally brilliant mind and in 
dogged sullen idleness in the case of 
the less gifted pupil. 
—————EEE ad 
the public and to the individual prop- 
erty owners. 

To remain a permanent location a 
highway must be on the shortest prac- 
ticable line, giving due regard to such 
natural conditions as grades, flood haz- 
ards and topography. If a better loca- 
“tion is availabka eventually it will be 
adopted. “ 

For the protection of the road and 
for the future improvements, ample 
right of way should be obtaiped. In- 
sufficient right of way has been one of 
the most common mistakes of the past, 
it makes future widening impossible or 
unduly expensive. i 

Through parkways, recreational 
areas, and sections of scenic beauty the 
State should either own the land on 
each side of the highway or control all 
activities within the area. There are 
many sections along the highways of 
Oklahoma where national parkways and 
playgrounds can be fleveloped at a 
small expense. . 

If left unprotected these beauty spots 
will be commercialized by cheap and 
unsightly camp grounds and disfigured 
with every kind of outdoor advertising. 
When a highway is first projected the 
natural rights of the citizenship as a 
whole should be protected. 
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Especially must teachers who have 
been in the profession several years be 
sure that they do not look only for their 
own time-honored ideas of what is abil- 
ity. This new world of science, of mov- 
ing pictures, of radio has created a 
need for new abilities, new creative ob- 
jJectives, that cannot be evaluated by 
old-time standards. 

Colonel Lindbergh, the indifferent 
college student, now becomes a wizard 
of the air. Rudy Vallee, the excellent 
college student, amasses fame and for- 
tune as a radio hero. Marion Talley 
creates a vivid ambition for fame in 
music in the young school girl’s mind 
and, perhaps with the same creative 
impulse, leaves it to come closer to 
growing things in her western farm. 
Thes® are typical of what we may ex- 
pect of the younger generation. 

We may or may not approve of these 
new fields, this new sort of fame for 
our young people. But that will make 
no difference, for this new generation 
will rot De held back by our leading 
strings.! 

We can, however, direct such im- 
pulses, recognizing them and guiding 
them with the light of our experience 
until they shall become a rea! science, 
like the achievement of Linbergh, or 
an artistic success, like Vallee, rather 
than a foolhardy or melodramatic ex- 
hibition of reckless youth. 

The best public schools have already 
taken account of this creative impulse 
in their courses of study, featuring cre- 
ative seat work, creative work in litera- 
ture, and creative instead of imitative 
art. This is a right procedure in har- 
mony with the demands of the times, 

Today teachers must be especially 
alert to detect unusual ability and a 
child’s individual bent towards certain 
achievements. It is our task to capture 
these impulses at the right moment and 
lead them wisely to fruition. 

Perhaps all this means a richer, big- 
ger heart in our teaching as well as 
keener eyes intellectually speaking. 








